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~The journals of all 32 cars 
comprising the two luxuriously-appointed 
trains of the New York Central Railroad's 
new ‘Empire State Express’ will be 
equipped with TIMKEN Roller Bearings. 
It is expected that these trains will be 
placed in-service between New York and 
Buffalo before the end of the summer. 


Each train will. consist of 8 coaches with 
individual reclining seats and chairs, 3 
parlor cars, 2 diners, an observation 
lounge, tavern lounge and mail-baggage 
car. The two trains will rank’ among the 
world's finest. 


Under present plans the “Empire State 
Express" will be hauled by steam loco- 
motives-equipped with TIMKEN Bearings 
and TIMKEN «Lightweight Reciprocating 
Parts. Timken leads again! 


THE TIMKEN - ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Baldwin Diesel-Electrics are powered with 
De La Vergne 4-cycle Diesel engines. 
Westinghouse Electrical Transmission. 
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Communication may be either one-way or two- 
way, as desired. 

The one-way communication equipment is 
portable and may be quickly transferred from 
one locomotive to another. 

One-way equipment can be changed to two- 
way by the addition of the necessary trans- 
mitter and receiver. 

Communication is private. 

it is not radio and therefore no permits or 
licenses for operators or maintainers are 
necessary. 


6 Effects substantial economies. 
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Ignorance of Wage Economics 
Imperils Employees’ Security 


It seems far from probable that the leaders of the 
unions would now be demanding an average increase of 
41 per cent in railway wages if the rank-and-file of em- 
ployees had in their possession the facts of the railways’ 
competitive position; and realized how impossible it 
now is to take a wage increase out of the railroads with- 
out making much worse the threat to railroad employ- 
ment which is already looming, the moment the military 
crisis ends. 

During and subsequent to the last war, when the 
railways were not subject tq such outside competition 
as now, the unions succeeded in getting the number of 


employees increased from an average of 1,732,876 in ° 


1917 to 2,022,832 in 1920, and the total payroll from 
1,740 million dollars in 1917 to 3,700 million in 1920. 
But when business slumped in 1921 and 1922 the num- 
ber of employees was reduced in 1922 to 1,626,834 and 
the payroll to 2,641 million. Again in 1937, when 
business was poor and the railways were subject to 
much more competition, the unions succeeded in getting 
increases; but the average number of employees de- 
clined from 1,114,663 in 1937 to 939,171 in 1938 and 
the payroll from 1,985 million to 1,746 million; and 
even in 1941, in spite of the large increase of traffic, the 
number of employees has not yet increased to what 
it was in 1937. The railways want to increase, and ac- 
tually are increasing the number of employees, espe- 
cially to do needed maintenance work on their prop- 
erties; but how much’ they can increase their payroll 
by increasing the number of employees is strictly 
limited by their gross earnings and their dire need for 
increased net earnings to carry out their large program 
of buying equipment and materials. 

It is easier for the union chiefs to lead their followers 
into a course of action which accords with the natural 
prejudice of every man in favor of more money, than it 
is to instruct the union members wherein their long-run 
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welfare lies. Such union leaders as might be inclined 
by their better nature to tell their members the true 
facts of the present situation are, doubtless, deterred by 
the certainty that such honest effort would subject them 
to demagogic attack from the Huey Longs of the labor 
movement. 


A Review of Fundamentals 


The main economic conditions surrounding railroad 
employment have been frequently and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in these pages; and such detailed analysis as has 
heretofore been given needs no repetition. However, 
just as a quick review of this economic background for 
the benefit of the many railroad men who today are dis- 
cussing this question in relation to recent union de- 
mands, the following summary is given: 

1. Increases in the rate of railroad wages do not nec- 
essarily increase either the share of total railway rev- 
enues paid to labor, or the total amount of wages paid 
to railway labor. The figures for the past 20 years 
show—despite large variations in the rate of wages and 
even larger variations in total railway revenues—never- 
theless, that, year in and year out, labor has received 
about 47 per cent of the total money the railroads have 
taken in. In no year in the past 20 was labor paid more 
than 50 per cent of what the railroads received from 
customers ; and in no year did labor receive less than 45 
per cent of railway revenues. Employment and the 
payroll increase when railway earnings increase, and 
decline when they decline. 

2. From the above, it is evident that wage increases 
usually are simply money taken from the pockets of men 
whom the railroads would hire if they had earnings 
enough, and transferred to nien high enough on the 
seniority roster to be sure of their jobs. This does not 
mean that wage increases are not, under some circum- 
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stances, justifiable—but it suggests that beef is not eaten 
without killing steers; and the beef-eaters ought 
not deceive themselves into thinking they are vege- 
tarians. 


Does a “Living Wage” to Capital Harm Labor? 


3. Where “capital’’ loses, principally, from larger 
wages paid to labor is in the loss of the services of 
men who, but for increased wages for fewer men, would 
have been employed to do useful work. Some of these 
additional employees would be employed to provide in- 
creased train service or otherwise improving service to 
the public, thereby increasing total railroad traffic (and 
providing more revenues to be divided approximately 
50-50 with still more employees). As the amount of 
earnings of “capital” increases, new and better equip- 
ment and facilities are provided, so that lower rates can 
be offered to shippers—thereby still further increasing 
the traffic the carriers can attract (with more revenues 
to be divided approximately 50-50 with the labor force). 
A reasonable profitability to “capital” (to secure a 
plentiful supply of it) is no loss to employees, but the 
only assurance they can have of continued public patron- 
age of their industry—which jis the only “job insurance” 
there is, when all is said and done. 

4. The favorable conditions for the security of rail- 
road employment, portrayed in the latter part of the 
foregoing paragraph, are the exact opposite of those 

‘ which have prevailed on the railroads in the past decade. 
The investment in new and improved railroad equipment 
and facilities has been at a minimum (because of the 
unprofitability of railroad investment) at a time when 
the investment to modernize railroad competitors (high- 
ways, waterways, airways) has surpassed all records. 
Railroads, in many aspects still of the pre-war model, 
have to compete with 1941-style highways. The rail- 
roads have not been able to reduce their rates on a large 
volume of competitive traffic ; instead their higher labor 
costs (such as the 1937 wage increase) have forced them 
to increase their charges. The high level of wages and 
the burdensome working rules—especially in train and 
engine service—have doubtless given great temporary 
benefits to many employees; but they have done so at 
the expense of the jobs of junior employees; and have 
kept the railroads partially obsolescent and costly to 
operate at a time when competition is seriously threat- 
ening their future employing power. 


Why the Future Looks So Dark 


5. The serious competitive conditions which the rail- 
roads have suffered for the past decade promise to be 
greatly aggravated immediately the present military 
crisis subsides, for the following reasons: (a) the in- 
evitable decline in traffic; (b) the threat of the New 
Deal to embark on large-scale superhighway construc- 
tion; (c) the effort of the New Deal to jam the St. 
Lawrence Seaway through Congress, fraudulently la- 
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beled as a “defense” measure ; (d) the political build-up 
now being prepared to convert the wartime airplane 
industry into the production of subsidized commercial 
airplanes. The decline in railroad traffic and gross 
earnings from 1929 to 1933 caused a loss of almost 
700,000 railroad jobs—with average hourly railway 
wages in 1933 at 5%4 per cent below the 1929 level. 
By comparison, how much loss of employment could we 
expect when the post-defense slump comes—if the sit- 
uation were aggravated by hourly wages 41 per cent 
above the present level, which already is 13 per cent 
higher than in 1929 and 19 per cent above 1933? 

6. Even many of the “old heads” will lose if the 
present competitive situation of the railroads is allowed 
further to deteriorate. They will lose because where- 
withal to pay their pensions will be lacking. The 
monthly publication of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has acknowledged the dependence of railroad 
pensions upon the maintenance of a substantial level of 
railroad employment, which is one of the reasons that 
publication is so ably opposing the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Well, Sirs and Brothers, a high level of railroad 
wages will hit railroad employment harder when the 
post-defense slump comes than the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will hit it—and with a corresponding threat to 
railway pensions. 


Where the Big Money Is Going 


So much for the basic economic factors in the railway 
wage situation. To turn now to some further more spe- 
cific inspection of this picture: There is additional in- 
formation which needs consideration in connection with 
that part of the wage demands which concern passenger 
and freight enginemen and trainmen; and the counter- 
claims of the railroads for modification of the working 
rules enjoyed by these employees. 

It must be borne in mind in considering the demands 
of the engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen that 
they have the “dual basis” of pay. That is, the basis of 
a day’s pay in road freight service is “8 hours or less— 
100 miles or less.” Therefore, if the employees make 
a run of 100 miles or less in less than 8 hours—and it 
does not matter how many hours less—they receive a 
full day’s pay. In through passenger service the method 
of determining pay is the same, except that for engi- 
neers and firemen in such service “5 hours or less— 
100 miles or less” constitutes a day’s work for purposes 
of pay; while for conductors and brakemen in such 
service “714 hours or less—150 miles or less”—is the 
basis for a day’s pay. While this “dual basis” of pay 
has been in effect, there have been great increases in 
the average speeds of both freight and passenger trains 
—with the result that there have occurred correspond- 
ing reductions in the number of hours required to run 
most trains the required distances of 100 miles or 150 
miles. And in consequence of these reductions in the 
number of hours required by engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen to earn a day’s pay there have 
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been great increases in their average earnings per hour 
actually worked. 


Great Increase in Enginemen’s 
and Trainmen’s Hourly Earnings 


The accompanying table shows the average “straight- 
time” hourly earnings, 1926 to 1940, of all enginemen 





Straight Time Hourly Earnings of Trainmen and Enginemen 


Through Local 
Year Passenger Freight Freight Yard 
1926 $1.16 $.85 $.81 $.82 
1927 1.21 .89 84 85 
1928 4.25 .93 85 87 
1929 1.29 .97 87 87 
1930 1.31 1.00 88 88 
1931 1.34 1.06 .88 
1932 1.24 1.00 83 -80 
1933 1.24 .99 82 79 
1934 1:27 1.01 83 .80 
1935 1.40 Ey 91 .87 
1936 1.43 1.16 91 .88 
1937 1.48 1.14 93 .89 
1938 1.56 1.24 99 -93 
1939 1.59 1.24 99 .94 
1940 1.61 1.24 99 94 


- 





(engineers and firemen) and trainmen (conductors and 
brakemen) grouped according to classes of service. (By 
“straight-time” is meant time worked exclusive of over- 
time). It will be noted from this table (and from Chart 
1 which gives the same data in graphic form) that the 
average pay per hour of passenger train employees rose 
45 cents, or 39 per cent, from 1926 to 1940. Through 
freight wages per hour climbed an average of 39 cents, 
or 46 per cent—while the increase in the average hourly 
local freight service wage was 18 cents, or 22 per cent, 
and, in yard service, only 12 cents, or 14.5 per cent. 
The so-called “basic” increases in wages received by 
these classes of employees have been approximately the 
same, but observe the difference in the results! 

What has happened, of course, is that the benefit of 
the greatly increased speeds of through freight and pas- 
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senger trains has been secured by about 13 per cent of 
all railway employees who in March received 21 per 
cent of the total pay—instead of being shared with rail- 
way patrons, or with railway investors, or with other 
railroad employees, any one or all of which classes have 
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quite as clear an economic and moral claim to a share in 
the benefits of improved efficiency of railway operation 
and service as have this 13 per cent of employees. 
Chart 2 portrays, in percentages of 1926, the hourly 
earnings of passenger and through freight employees 
(whose earnings are affected by train speeds) in com- 
parison with hourly-paid employees in the maintenance 
of way and maintenance of equipment departments. it 
is well known that these two maintenance departments 
include most of the employees who have benefited from 
the minimum wage policy of the federal government. . 
Nevertheless, the average hourly wage of through 
freight crews in 1940 was 46 per cent and that of pas- 
senger crews 39 per cent above the 1926 level—while 
the employees in the maintenance departments, who 
have received the largest intentional wage increases, 
have had their hourly pay increased by 21 per cent 
(maintenance of way) and 17 per cent (maintenance of 
equipment). The wages of the groups of employees 


Chart 2-Straight- Time Hourly Earnings 
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which include the lowest paid have witnessed the high- 
est paid getting hourly percentage increases twice as 
great as theirs. And the increase of 30 per cent de- 
manded for the “operating” employees would make 
the average hourly pay of passenger crews 81 per cent 
higher and that of through freight train crews 90 per 
cent higher than in 1926. 

It is true, of course, that the reduction in the number 
of hours they work for a day’s pay due to increased 
speeds of trains has not boosted the average daily, week- 
ly or annual pay of enginemen and trainmen as it has 
their average hourly pay. But that it has failed to do 
so has been principally due to the policy of their labor 
unions in limiting the number of miles they can run in 
a month—and consequently the number of hours they 
can work in a month; the purpose being to prevent them 
from running up so much mileage, and consequently so 
much earnings, in a month as to foreclose any argument 
by labor union leaders for an advance in their pay. 

The average “straight-time” earnings per hour of pas- 
senger trainmen (both conductors and brakemen) in 
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March was $1.61. If all of them worked twenty 8- 
hour days a month and were paid for the 160 hours 
at that hourly rate, the average monthly pay of all of 
them would be $258, and their average annual earnings 
$3,100; and an increase of 30 per cent would increase 
these figures to $335 a month and $4,025 a year. 


The “Gravy” One Engineer Gets 


There are many instances in which, for working much 
less than this, individual employees get much more. 
For example, a passenger locomotive engineer on a 
western railway is now paid $8.67 for every hour he 
actually works; but his union so restricts the mileage 
he can make monthly that he actually works only 43 
hours a month, for which he receives $373 a month, or 
$4,476 a year. The proposed advance of 30 per cent 
would increase his hourly pay to $11.27; his monthly 
pay to $485, and his annual pay to $5,820—for working 
43 hours a month! If, then, the restrictions of his labor 
union on his working were withdrawn and he were paid 
his hourly rate of $11.27 for working twenty 8-hour 
days a month, his average monthly pay would rise to 
$1,801 and his annual pay to $21,624! All that his 
union is actually asking, however, is that he shall be 
paid $5,820 a year for working, as now, only 60 days 
a year—in order that he may continue to have oppor- 
tunity to enjoy his leisure, or engage in other profitable 
pursuits, during the remaining 305 days a year! 
This illustration is given to emphasize (1) why the 
unions restrict the amount their members may work, 
and (2) that, while the increase in train speeds has not 
increased the daily, monthly and annual earnings of 
train service employees as it has their hourly earnings, 
this increase of train speeds—together with the labor 
union restrictions on the amount they may work—has 
very greatly increased their leisure time. 


Employees Who Prefer Leisure—and More Pay, Too 


And apparently the members of the unions prefer 
this increased leisure to the much higher earnings that 
they could make at present rates of pay by working 
more; for otherwise they would force their unions to 
withdraw the restrictions upon how much they may 
work. The withdrawal of all such restrictions is one 
of the pending proposals of the railways ; but the trouble 
about that, from the standpoint of the unions, is that if 
the restrictions were withdrawn the employees could, 
at present rates of pay, so greatly increase their daily, 
weekly and annual earnings as completely to destroy 
the argument for advances in their present rates of pay. 

No approbrium, of course, attaches to train and en- 
gine service employees for the windfall that has come 
their way. On the other hand, it is precisely these 


highest-paid employees who enjoy most of the “feather- 
bed” and “make-work” rules which are a major competi- 
tive handicap to the railroads—and which, consequently, 
tend to curtail the employment of all classes of railway 
In the interest of the future health of the rail- 


labor. 
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way industry, and of its continued power to provide 
employment, it is essential that these rules be greatly 
modified, as the railway managements have proposed. 

General observations on the economics of railroad 
employment, quite likely, do not make as deep an im- 
pression on many employees and the public as specific 
instances drawn from local situations and from divi- 
sion payrolls. Railway people of a studious and con- 
scientious frame of mind, who understand these general 
principles and these nation-wide averages, could prob- 
ably do their industry (and its future employing power ) 
no greater service than to translate these general ob- 
servations into terms of their own railroad or—better 
yet—of their own local division. The laborers in the 
vineyard of dispelling suicidal ignorance of the basic 
economics of railroad employment are far too few—con- 
sidering the magnitude of the harvest. 


Big Little Things 


L. W. Baldwin, chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, made a profound impression upon the 
members of the Mechanical Division, A. A. R., at the 
opening of their annual meeting at St. Louis last- week. 
Not that his address was at all spectacular or dramatic. 
Rather, it was the quiet conviction and the intimate 
way in which he discussed practical problems in such 
terms that they knew, he knew, what he was talking 
about. The railroads are going to make good in the 
emergency, no doubt of that; but it will require all the 
ingenuity and common sense they can summon. 

True, the railroads in their fight to survive, have 
made tremendous investments since the first World 
War; investments which now promise to bear fruit. 
But, more than that! Patiently, but persistently they 
have been perfecting their equipment, facilities and or- 
ganizations. Chairman Walter Flynn, in his address, 
stressed the hard and constructive effort that the Me- 
chanical Division and its committees have made to 
improve the standards and recommended practices. This 
has required much intensive research, in which the 
railway supply industry has co-operated. Moreover, 
the related industry has developed new materials, 
new machinery and new equipment better to meet 
rapidly changing technological ‘and economic conditions 
and the much more rigorous requirements of present- 
day service. 

Admittedly the railroads are in need of more freight 
carrying capacity to meet the late summer and fall peak 
load. They have many cars and locomotives on order 
and the builders are doing their level best to make good 
on the deliveries, in spite of the difficulties in securing 
material and skilled labor because of the heavy demands 
from abroad, in addition to our own national defense 
program. . 

There are other ways, however, by which additional 
freight car-days of service may be supplied. Class A 
cars are required for handling grain as well as much 
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other merchandise. Mr. Baldwin told of large numbers 
of B cars he had noted in looking over car reports. In- 
vestigation developed that this was due to comparatively 
slight defects that were not corrected when there was 
a surplus of equipment available. Several thousands of 
such cars were raised to A rating by the expenditure 
of about $25, and in no case in excess of $50 per car. 
Expediting freight car repairs can also increase the 
available car-days service of the present equipment. 
Five per cent was suggested; no mean achievement 
when demands for the equipment are at a maximum. 
One practical car man suggested to a little group after 
the meeting that thousands of freight cars might be kept 
available for high grade service, if, before contaminating 
materials were loaded in them, some sort of inexpensive 
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temporary lining was applied—or, as he termed it, a 
temporary container was used. From his practical ex- 
perience he felt there was no question about the suc- 
cess of the project, if some one in authority would take 
hold of it and push it. Be that as it may, there is a 
lot of room for the exercise of ingenuity and common 
sense. If each mechanical department officer and super- 
visor could do just a little better in his shop, or engine- 
house, or repair yard, the cumulative effect of this in- 
dividual effort would be enormous—and Mr. Baldwin 
told them so, although in not quite these words. 
Having said this, it is only fair to express apprecia- 
tion for the splendid performance of the mechanical 
department thus far this year. It has been excellent 
training for the still greater task which lies ahead. 





There isn’t any point, in providing for the na- 
tional defense, to do the job in a manner calculated 
to make post-crisis adjustments as difficult as pos- 
sible. The oil people have seized upon the national 
emergency, and the diversion of tank vessels to the 
supply of Britain, as a favorable opportunity to 
secure governmental support for the construction of 
pipe lines—the “public convenience and necessity” 
of which, in time of peace, is, at least, questionable. 

There is much to support the contention that 
tank vessels (moving upon the open sea) are a 
cheaper form of transportation than either the pipe 
lines or the railroads can provide. The alleged 
“economy” of the oil industry’s barges on the 
inland waterways, of course, is merely an apparent 
economy. It is cheap for the oil companies, because 
the taxpayers have obligingly built hundreds of 
millions of dollars of waterways (used, almost 
exclusively, by the oil industry); upon which no 
toll or rental whatever is charged. 

There is much opinion to the effect that pipe lines 
—aside from any “inherent advantages” which they 
might have over railroads—are favored by some oil 
people primarily for the monopoly advantages they 
give the large companies over the small ones. And 
the hurried building of pipe lines at this time may 
simply serve to complicate the problem of excess 
transportation facilities which the country will face 
at the war’s close. 

It is at least worth examining whether intensive 
use of available tank cars on the railroads, moving 
oil in trainload lots, might not obviate the neces- 
sity for the construction of some of the pipe lines 
now being hysterically proposed. The large number 
of tank vessels now being built because of the 
military necessities of the country will, probably, 
all come back into the domestic transportation 
picture the moment the defense effort ceases. 

It is poor economy to sink large quantities of 
capital in facilities which are going to be needed 
for only a_ short period. Suppose there are two 
methods of doing a particular job—one entailing an 
investment of $1,000,000 and an annual operating 
cost of $200,000; and the other, an investment of 
$2,000,000 and an operating cost of only $100,000. 
Obviously the second alternative is the more eco- 
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nomical of the two provided it is going to be kept 
in operation over a considerable period. But sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the need for either 
facility will cease in two or three years. In that 
event, it would certainly be the part of wisdom to 
adopt the method with the high operating and the 
low capital costs. At the end of three years, the 
lower-cost facility would have cost $300,000 more 
in operating expenses, but there would be only 
$1,000,000 of plant to junk, whereas the other 
method would waste an excess of $1,000,000 in 
plant to offset its lower operating expenses. 

If the railroads were to tackle the handling of 
a part of the oil formerly handled by tank vessels on 
an “‘added-cost trainload” basis, there appears to be 
little doubt that a very favorable rate could be made. 
Whether it would be to the carriers’ advantage to 
offer such a rate is a point about which opinions 
undoubtedly differ widely. Even if relatively high 
rates were charged, however, this would be no in- 
justice to the oil companies. (Because, just con- 
sider the huge investment in inland waterways now 
being used by this industry toll-free; and the “sav- 
ings” from which the industry does not pass on to 
consumers in lower prices, but pockets as extra 
profit. ) 

Transportation policies with far-reaching per- 
manent effect are being decided in Washington 
every day with light-hearted disregard of their 
ultimate consequences. The oil industry has virtually 
abandoned genuine common carrier transportation ; 
and the loss of this volume further runs up the unit 
costs of common carriers above what they would 
be with larger volume. The “little fellow” in busi- 
ness who cannot afford to provide his own trans- 
portation facilities finds himself ever and ever more 
disadvantaged in competition with large enterprises 
which are in a position to use the “cheap” trans- 
portation, provided by taxpayers’ help. 

A nation can neither be aided in winning a war 
nor in contriving a prosperous peace so long as it 
acts uneconomically, as this nation persists in doing 
about the vital business of transportation. “It 
seemed a good idea at the time”’ is still the govern- 
mental slogan for its hit-or-miss treatment of this 
vital business. 























Deck Truss Span and Six 90-Ft. Simple Deck Plate Girder Spans, 
With a Combined Length of 758 Ft. 


tures, from the highest double-deck railway-high- 

way bridge in the world, with piers more than 350 
ft. high, to numerous elliptical arch and rigid-frame box- 
type culverts and more than 130 pipe culverts up to 60 
in. in diameter, comprise one of the outstanding features 
of the 30.1 mile relocation of the Southern Pacific’s San 
Francisco-Portland main line around Shasta reservoir, 
which the federal government is building in the Sacra- 
mento River valley in northern California as the key to 
its huge Central Valley flood control and irrigation proj- 
ect. In this line change work, which will be completed 
early in 1942, there are a total of eight major bridge 
structures, with a combined length of 12,206 ft., one of 
these, over the Sacramento river, being 4,347 ft. long, 
and another, the high-level, double-deck railway-highway 
bridge, over the Pit river, having a railroad deck 2,753 
ft. long and an overhead highway deck 3,587 ft. long. 
In addition, there are 6 single and double reinforced 
concrete arches with a combined length of 1,152 ft.; 79 
reinforced concrete box culverts, with a combined length 
of 10,574 ft.; 55 precast reinforced concrete pipe culverts, 
with a total length of 3,338 ft.; 77 corrugated metal pipe 
culverts with an aggregate length of 5,716 ft.; and 6 
thirty-inch corrugated metal pipe siphons to carry water- 
ways beneath intersecting sections of the roadway. 

Built for the most part in a rugged and inherently 
difficult country, with widely varying foundation condi- 
tions and subject to earthquake shocks and unusually 
heavy rainfall, the larger of these structures, and partic- 


ia RIDGES, including more than 230 waterway struc- 






The Third Crossing of the Sacramento Has One 200-Ft. Simple 
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The First Crossing of the Sacramento, at Redding, Cal., On a 
Long Sweeping Curve, Has an Overall Length of 4,347 Ft. and 
Spans the River at a Height of Approximately 100 Ft. 


ularly the high-level double-deck railway-highway bridge 
over the Pit river, involved many unusual and interest- 
ing features of design and construction, including, in the 
case of the taller and more massive piers of the Pit river 
bridge, the artificial cooling of the concrete in their bases 
to preclude shrinkage cracks; their design to overcome 
hydrostatic buoyancy and to resist earthquake shocks, 
while at the same time employing a minimum of con- 
crete; the use of 2-in. square reinforcing bars, butt 
welded into continuous lengths; and, in the case of the 
tallest pier, the installation of a series of electric stress- 
measuring devices beneath its base to permit subsequent 
observations of foundation pressures under service con- 
ditions. 

As in the case of its substructure, there are many 
features of special interest relative to the superstructure 
of the Pit river bridge. These include the careful studies 
that were made to determine the most economical types 
and lengths of spans, which led to the use of a three- 
span cantilever section 1,625 ft. long; the extensive use 
of silicon steel in the trusses, railroad deck and bracing 




















Engineering Stands Out 


on Shasta Line Relocation 


Eight major structures on new route of the Southern Pacific, with a com- 
bined length of nearly 2-% miles, include piers 350 ft. high and 
many other unusual design and construction features 


members ; and several special structural details designed 
to improve appearance and to facilitate maintenance and 
painting. 


Location of Major Bridges 


The new 30-mile line of the Southern Pacific, which 
is being built at the expense of the federal government 
under the direction of the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, extends from Delta, Cal, on the north, to Redding, 
Cal., on the south, and lies entirely east of the Sacra- 
mento River valley and the old line which traversed this 
valley. At Delta, at Elev. 1118, the new line takes off to 
the east of the old line and almost immediately swings 
over the Sacramento river on what is known as the 
Fourth crossing of that river, at Elev. 1120. Continuing 
southward for a distance of approximately 1% mile, it re- 
crosses the Sacramento river at Elev. 1134. on what is 
known as the Third crossing of that river. From this 
point it rises on a maximum 0.7 per cent grade to a 
summit at Elev. 1162, and then drops on a maximum 
0.5 per cent grade to a crossing of Doney creek at Elev. 
1100, and immediately beyond, to another crossing of the 
Sacramento river, known as the Second crossing, at 
Elev. 1104. From this latter crossing, for a distance 
of 6 miles, the new line rises on grades varying up to 
0.44 per cent to its main summit at Elev. 1218, 12.1 miles 
from its starting point, within this distance passing over 
Salt creek and a branch of O’Brien creek. 

Over this summit, the line drops off on a gradient 
varying up to 0.7 per cent, and 3.6 miles from the sum- 
mit crosses over the canyon of the Pit river, at Elev. 
1104. Continuing over the long and high Pit River 
bridge on a 0.4 per cent grade downward, it continues 
downward through rolling country on a long varying 
grade of 0.9 per cent maximum to its last crossing of 
the Sacramento river, known as the First crossing, di- 
rectly at Redding, and to a junction with the old line at 
Elev. 559, and 30.1 miles from its starting point. 

In addition to the eight main bridge crossings and 
other numerous. waterway openings, the new line re- 
quired the construction of 12 tunnels with an aggregate 
length of 19,070 ft., and more than 5,630,000 cu. yd. of 
grading in cuts up to 102 ft. deep on their center lines, 
and fills approaching 105 ft. in height. The entire line 
change is estimated to cost approximately $18,000,000, 
including the Pit River bridge, which, alone, will cost 
in excess of $5,000,000.* 

To present a general picture of the magnitude of the 
bridge work and of the general character of each of the 


* More detailed descriptions of the new line with regard to alinement, 
grades, tunnels, grading and grading methods, and operation, appeared in 
the Railway Age of June 22, 1940, page 1108; June 14, 1941, page 1054; 
and June 21, 1941, page 1108. 
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structures involved, the following data are given relative 
to each of the structures. The Fourth crossing of the 
Sacramento river includes three 100-ft. simple deck plate 
girder spans, with a total length of 308 ft. It has a 
maximum height of approximately 70 ft. from low water 
level to base of rail and its construction involved the 
use of 1,200 cu. yd. of concrete and 238 tons of steel. 
The Third crossing of the Sacramento river has one 
200-ft. simple deck truss span and six 90-ft. simple deck 
plate girders spans, with a combined length of 758 ft. 
This bridge has a maximum height to base of rail of 
approximately 100 ft., and its construction involved the 
use of 4,300 cu. yd. of concrete and approximately 750 
tons of steel. 

The bridge crossing of Doney creek is unique among 
the structures on the new line in that it is a* three-span 
structure with continuous deck trusses, each of the spans 





The Larger Piers of the Pit River Bridge, Which Will Be More 
Than 350 Ft. High, Involve a Number of Special Features of Design 
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The Double-Deck Bridge Being Constructed Over the Pit River, 
With a Four-Lane Highway Above, Will Have a Three-Span 
Cantilever Section 1624 Ft. Long 


being 192 ft. 6 in. long, giving the bridge as a whole a 
length of approximately 581 ft. This bridge has a max- 
imum height of approximately 155 ft. from low water 
level to base of rail, and required the use of 6,600 cu. yd. 
of concrete and 900 tons of steel in its construction. 

The Second crossing of the Sacramento river consists 
of three 200-ft. simple deck truss spans, flanked on one 
end by two 100-ft. simple deck plate girder spans, and 
on the other end by two 109-ft. 6-in. simple deck plate 
girder spans, and has an overall length of 1040 ft. This 
bridge has a maximum height of approximately 200 ft. 
to base of rail, and its construction called for the use of 
21,400 cu. yd. of concrete and 1,480 tons of steel. 

The bridge over Salt creek includes four 175-ft. simple 
deck truss spans, three 100-ft. simple deck plate girder 
spans and four 90-ft. simple deck plate girder spans, with 
an overall length of 1,391 ft. This bridge, with a max- 
imum height of approximately 165 ft. above the creek 
bed, involved the use of 27,900 cu. yd. of concrete and 
1,740 tons of steel in its construction. 
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Creek bridge has two 200-ft. simple deck truss spans and 
six 100-ft. simple deck plate girder spans, with a total 
length of 1028 ft. and a maximum height of approxi- 
mately 180 ft. Its construction called for the use of 
13,200 cu. yd. of concrete and approximately 1,420 tons 
of steel. 


One Bridge 4,347 Ft. Long 


The remaining major bridges on the new line include 
the high-level Pit River bridge, which will be described 
later, and the First crossing of the Sacramento river, at 
Redding. The latter bridge, which is the longest of the 
structures, and, for the most part, on a long sweeping 
curve, includes three simple deck truss spans directly 
over the river channel, each 165 ft. long ; an 894-ft. south 
approach viaduct, consisting of a series of deck girder 
and tower girder spans; and a 2,946-ft. north approach 
viaduct, consisting, like the south approach, of a series 
of deck girder and tower girder spans. The two ap- 
proaches include a total of 71 spans, and the overall 
length of the bridge is 4,347 ft., while its maximum height 
to base of rail is approximately 100 ft. Its construction 
required the use of 12,800 cu. yd. of concrete and 5,910 
tons of steel. 

All of the main bridges on the new line are single- 
track structures, with the exception of the Pit River 
bridge, which is double tracked, with a 50-ft. roadway 
above. All of the structures were designed essentially 
in accordance with the specifications for steel railway 
bridges of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, to carry Cooper’s E-72 railroad loading, the single 
exception being that of the Pit River bridge, which, in 
addition to the railroad loading, was designed to carry 
an H-20 highway loading. More specifically in connec- 
tion with the design of this latter bridge, only 90 per cent 
of the E-72 loading was used on each track when both 
tracks were considered loaded, and only 85 per cent of 
the E-72 loading was applied in design when the highway 
loading was considered along with the loading of both 
tracks. 

The trusses of all of the bridge structures are of the 
Warren type, and all of the spans are carried on rein- 
forced concrete piers, except in the case of the long ap- 
proaches to the main river spans of the First crossing of 
the Sacramento river, where the superstructure is carried 
on steel towers supported on concrete pedestal-type foot- 
ings. In all cases, the span lengths and types of spans 
employed, that is, whether simple, continuous or canti- 
levered, were based on careful economic studies of the 
relation between pier and superstructure costs, giving due 
consideration to pier footing conditions and the cost of 
steel fabrication, and, in addition, in some cases, to the 
appearance of the completed structures. 

The piers of all of the bridges, in addition to being 
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Sketch Elevation of the Double-Deck, Two Track and Highway Bridge, Being Built Over the Pit River 
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designed for normal dead and live loads and wind action, 
and in the case of the Pit River bridge, hydrostatic pres- 
sure and wave action as well, were designed to withstand 
earthquake shocks. In the latter regard, extensive mathe- 
matical studies and shaking table investigations conducted 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in its laboratories at Den- 
ver, Colo., showed that earthquake shocks do not tip over 
piers, but rather that, under the vibrating movements of 
earthquakes, in which the forces reverse themselves 
before the mass of the pier can follow the movement, 
piers merely rock on their bases. In designing to resist 
the horizontal forces of earthquakes, these forces were 
considered as applied to the bridge superstructure and 
railroad loading, as well as to the pier itself and to any 
water surrounding it. 


The Pit River Bridge 


Outstanding among the bridges on the new line is the 
double-deck Pit River bridge, with its railroad deck 2,753 
ft. long and its highway deck 3,587 ft. long, and with its 
largest piers more than 350 ft. high, placing the highway 
deck approximately 500 ft. above the river bed. The main 
part of this bridge, as shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations, includes eight main spans, these, being, from 
north to south, in order, a 141-ft. simple through truss 
span; a 282-ft. simple through truss span; a 283-ft. sim- 
ple through truss span; a three-span cantilever section 
with a 630-ft. center span, and two anchor spans, each 
497 ft. long; a 282-ft. simple through truss span; and a 
141-ft. simple through truss span. In addition, the high- 
way deck has four deck girder approach spans at the 
north end, each 140 or 141 ft. long, and one deck girder 
approach span at the south end, 150 ft. long. The high- 
way deck throughout is more than 50 ft. above the rail- 
road deck. The construction of the bridge, when com- 
pleted, exclusive of its approaches, will involve the 
use of 100,000 cu. yd. of concrete and 18,000 tons of 
steel. 

Three separate locations were studied carefully before 
the final site of this bridge was decided upon, considera- 
tion being given to foundation conditions and to bridge 
design and construction costs, as well as, of course, to 
the effect of each location upon the alinement and grades 
of the railroad each side of the bridge. Having decided 
upon a site, several arrangements of span lengths and 
piers were studied and analyzed carefully. In this study, 
three different arrangements of cantilever spans were 
considered, all with anchor spans of equal length, but 
with center spans of different lengths. Study of the 
costs involved, including substructures, showed that the 
suspended span should be approximately 25 per cent 
longer than the anchor arm spans, and, while giving this 
finding full consideration, the suspended span was made 
394 ft. long, somewhat shorter than that length based 
upon calculations, but providing a more desirable arrange- 
ment of truss panels in the main span. 

_ Consideration was given to providing 2 two-span con- 
tinuous trusses in the structure, instead of the cantilever 
arrangement adopted, as well as to 1 three-span continu- 
ous truss. However, both of these alternate arrange- 
ments proved less economical than the cantilever arrange- 
ment adopted, largely due to greater substructure costs. 
The higher substructure costs involved in the continuous 
span arrangements came about largely through the fact 
that with continuous spans, one pier must be designed to 
resist all of the horizontal forces resulting from train 
operation and braking, whereas in the case of cantilever 
construction, these same forces are absorbed by two 
piers, 
Following the determination of the general type of 
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structure to be built, the most desirable panel lengths, 
depth of trusses and spread between trusses, were es- 
tablished. The trusses in the different spans are 34 ft. 
apart, center to center, and their depths, center to center 
of chords, vary from 57 ft. in the case of the simple spans, 
to 87 ft. in the case of the cantilever spans directly over 
piers No. 3 and 4, where the greater depth proved more 
economical. Studies showed that the most economical 
panel length was 35 ft., but it was clear that this length 
could be increased materially without causing an appre- 
ciable increase in cost. Actually, a panel length of 34 





The Second Crossing of the Sacramento River, With Seven 
Spans and an Overall Length of 1040 Ft. Has a Maximum 
Height of Approximately 200 Ft. to Base of Rail 
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ft. 8 in. was adopted for the simple spans, and was used 
likewise to a considerable extent in the anchor arms. 
Where the depth of the trusses increases on both sides 
of piers No. 3 and 4, a panel length of 39 ft. 4% in. was 
employed to produce better appearance. 

The grade of the railroad deck is 0.4 per cent descend- 
ing to the south, as is also that of the lower chord through- 
out, except for the breaks at piers No. 3 and 4. In both 
the simple spans and the suspended span, the top and 
bottom chords are parallel, but in the cantilever por- 
tions of the structure, the chords were flared apart to 
secure the needed increased depth of truss. Thus, as 
noted in the accompanying elevation of the bridge, the 
top chord, from Pier 2 to the expansion end of the sus- 
pended span, slopes upward relative to the bottom chord, 
and, from the fixed‘end of the suspended span, to Pier 
No. 5, slopes downwards relative to the bottom chord. 
The depth of the trusses could not be increased by making 
the bottom chord lower, because to do this would bring 
the lower portions of the trusses below the high-water 
level established for the Shasta reservoir. 


Silicon Steel Used Extensively 


All truss members of the bridge are built of plates and 
angles, with the angles turned inward to form box sec- 
tions. Silicon steel, with its higher permissible unit 
stresses and, consequently, smaller sections, was used in 
all of the trusses except those of the relatively short 
140-ft. spans. In these shorter spans, the computed size 
of sections, even in carbon steel, was not large enough 
to satisfy the requirements for minimum thickness of 
metal, so that there was nothing to be gained by the use 
of silicon steel. In these spans, therefore, carbon steel 
was used, consideration being given also to the fact that 
this steel is somewhat more economical to fabricate than 
silicon steel. For the same reasons, carbon steel was 
used in the portals, in the sway frames between trusses, 
and in the bottom laterals of the 140-ft. spans. One- 
inch rivets were used throughout, except at splices and 
gusset plates, where 1%-in. or 1%-in. rivets were em- 
ployed. 

The largest chord section in the bridge is in the top 
chords of the anchor arms, this section being 3 ft. 6% in. 
deep by 2 ft. 6% in. wide. The largest gusset plate in 
the bridge is 17 ft. 2% in. by 12 ft. 5 in. 

One of the unusual features of the bridge is the use 
in the truss members of perforated plates in the place 
of the customary lacing. These plates have a series of 
elliptical holes in them, spaced approximately four feet 
apart, which are large enough to permit the entrance of 
a man for inspection, cleaning and painting work. The 
expansion bearings of the anchor arms over piers No. 2 
and 5 are enclosed and are filled with oil, this design 
being adopted to keep the bearings in good working 
condition and free from dirt. 

Lateral bracing between the top chords is the same 
depth as the chords themselves, and is being assembled 
largely by welding. Here, carbon steel is used in place 
of silicon steel because of the difficulty of welding the 
latter material. Lateral bracing between the bottom 
chords is in one plane only, except in those portions of 
the cantilever spans where the stresses in the bottom 
chords may be either tension or compression. Silicon 
steel is used in all of this bracing. 

The floorbeams and stringers of the railroad deck are 
plate girders of silicon steel. In the highway deck, the 
floorbeams are either plate girders or rolled beams, and 
the stringers are all rolled beams. Silicon steel is used 


for the floorbeams, but carbon steel is used for the 
stringers, the latter being adopted because the higher 
units stresses and smaller cross sections that would have 
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been permitted with the use of silicon steel, would have 
resulted in excessive deflections due to live loading. 
An interesting feature of the railroad deck is the ex- 
pansion bearing used for the stringers at the expansion 
end of the suspended span. This bearing is a semi- 
circular steel casting, 15 in. long, having its flat side 
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Half Sections and Elevations of the Lower Half of Pier No. 3 of the 
Pit River Bridge, Showing the Cellular Construction and Cooling 
Pipes Incorporated in the Massive Base 


as the bearing for the ends of the stringers. The casting 
is suspended by an 1%-in. U-shaped annealed plate which 
is attached to the floorbeam. 

To aid in the inspection and maintenance of the bridge, 
and particularly the under side of the railroad deck, 
three movable platforms are being provided beneath the 
structure. Each of these platforms will be carried by a 
car which runs on two rails, one suspended from each of 
the lower chords of the trusses. The track will be con- 
tinuous through the bridge, except at piers No. 3 and 4, 
where this is not possible due to the breaks in the lower 
chords at these points. Walkways will be constructed 
between the segments of track each side of these points, 
making it possible to move continuously beneath the 
bridge. The cars to be provided in the movable platform 
arrangement will be approximately 14 ft. long by 6 ft. 
wide, and will be hand-propelled by means of a wind- 
lass and cable. 


Details of the Deck Structure 


On the two-track railroad deck of the bridge, which 
provides a clearance of 29 ft. 4 in. between flanking hand 
rails, the tracks are spaced 14 ft. center to center, with 
a walkway between them and along their outer sides. 
The tracks are laid with 131-lb. RE rail on double- 
shoulder tie plates, which, in turn, rest on Southern 
Pacific gage plates. All timber of the deck is Douglas 
fir, treated with chromated zinc chloride, all ties being 
10 in. by 10 in. in cross section, and 10 ft. long, except 
every fourth tie which is 16 ft. long to ‘act also as supports 
for the center and side walkways. All of the ties, as 
well as guard timbers, were bored for all spikes and 
bolts before treatment, and the ties are spaced four 
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inches apart by means of treated spacer blocks, with 
every second ties secured to the outer flanges of the 
stringers by means of hook bolts. The guard timbers 
are secured to alternate ties by means of the hook bolts 
that hold the ties to the stringers, and are lagged to 
intermediate ties. 

A feature of the deck is the fact that it is covered 
almost throughout its width, between and outside the 
track rails, with non-slip floor plates, or with either 16- 
gage copper-bearing galvanized sheets or Transite as- 
bestos-cement sheets, the sheets of both types being 
employed solely as a fire preventative measure. On each 
side of the deck, as well as intermediate between the 
tracks, there is a wide floor plate, 3% in. thick, continuous 
throughout the bridge. Between the outer floor plates 
and the guard timbers, and extending up and over these 
timbers, is a continuous covering of the copper-bearing 
steel or pure iron galvanized sheets, these same materials 
also completely covering the deck between the inner rail- 
type guard rails of each track. Between the guard 
timbers and the running rails of each track, and between 
the inner rail-type guard rails and the running rails of 
each track, 2-in. timber strips, lagged to the ties, cover 
the deck, which, in turn, are faced over the top with 3- 
in. sheets of Transite. Thus, the only part of the top 
surface of the entire railroad deck that is exposed is 
within the inter-track space, each side of the 4-ft. wide 
treaded walkway plate in this area. 

Structural steel hand rails line both sides of the deck, 
the posts being lagged to the sides of the longer track 
ties. In addition to the protection which these afford, 
the hand rail on the downstream side of the bridge is 
equipped with four runs of 2%4-in. pipe conduit for carry- 
ing signal and various other electrical circuits. 

The track construction on the other bridges of the 
line change, although involving only a single track, is 
essentially similar to that on the Pit River bridge, except 
for the size of the ties employed, and for the fact that the 
decks are not protected with sheet metal and Transite. 





Great Care Was Exercised in Installing the More Than 5,700 Lin. 
Ft. of Corrugated Metal Pipe on the New Line 


These bridges employ. 10-in. by 1114-in. ties on tangents 
and 10-in. by 11%4-in. to 14%4-in. ties on curves, super- 
elevation being afforded by beveling the tops of the ties 
to suit conditions. 

_ The substructure of the Pit River bridge is of special 
interest because of the exceptionally high piers support- 
ing the cantilever spans—Piers 3 and 4—which are 
thought to be the tallest piers in the world, and also 
because of the special features of design and construc- 
tion embodied in these piers, including cellular construc- 
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tion to economize in concrete and to minimize the buoy- 
ancy effect of surrounding water; the use of 2-in. square 
reinforcing bars in the faces; and the employment of 
artificial cooling of their bases to preclude shrinkage 
cracking in the large masses of concrete involved. The 
base of pier No. 3 covers an area 90 ft. by 95 ft., while 
that of Pier 4 has an area of 95 ft. by 95 ft. 

Both piers No. 3 and 4 are more than 350 ft. in 
height, but the water level in the reservoir when full 
will be such that they will be submerged, except for 
their top two feet. In view of this submergence to which 
these piers will be subject, both of them were designed 
to take care of full hydrostatic uplift, and, in addition. 
both were designed to resist earthquake stresses, hori- 
zontal earthquake forces being considered as acting on 
the railroad live load, on the superstructure, on the 
water surrounding the piers, and on the piers them- 
selves. 

Pier No. 4 is slightly larger in volume than pier No. 3. 
but since both of these piers are of similar design and 
incorporate similar features of construction, the follow- 
ing details relative to pier No. 3 will suffice to indicate 
the character and features of both. This pier involves 
25,000 cu. yd. of concrete and approximately 3,710,000 
lb. of reinforcing steel. To economize in concrete, as 
mentioned previously, this pier, within a height of ap- 
proximately 170 ft. above its base, contains three levels 
of cells, inter-connected and open to the pier faces by 
means of 4-in. pipe holes, whereby they can fill and 
drain with fluctuating water levels in the reservoir. These 
cells, in pier No. 3 alone, effected a saving of approxi- 
mately 4,600 cu. yd. of concrete, or about 15.5 per cent 
of the total, and, in addition, as already pointed out. 
reduced materially the hydrostatic uplifting action on the 
pier with high stages in the reservoir. 


2-In. Square Reinforcing Bars 


Another unusual feature of these large piers is their 
employment of 2-in. square vertical reinforcing bars. In 
pier No. 4, four rows of these bars were required about 
the broad faces of the shaft near the base to resist the 
bending stresses caused by the combination of forces 
produced by earthquakes, wind, train braking, and the 
lateral sway of locomotives. These bars, which have 
0.35 per cent carbon instead of the usual 0.40 per cent 
carbon, giving a yield point of 40,000 Ib. per sq. in., have 
a minimum spacing of 814 in. in rows parallel with the 
pier faces, and a minimum spacing of 6 in. between suc- 
cessive rows. The outer ring of bars has a minimum 
cover of 6 in. of concrete. 

Since it was doubtful that the bars so spaced would 
develop adequate bond with the concrete if spliced in 
the usual manner by lapping, it was decided to butt-weld 
the ends of the bars together, precluding all laps. Em- 
ploying bars in lengths up to 60 ft., therefore, all joints 
between them were electric-arc welded, the welds in the 
different bars being staggered inysuch manner that the 
steel at any cross section would not be reduced more 
than one-third if the welds at any level should fail. It 
was in consideration of these welds that bars of lower 
carbon content were employed, these bars having greater 
weldability than bars of the usual carbon content. 


Massive Concrete Units Cooled Artificially 


Unique in bridge pier construction also was the pro- 
vision made in piers No. 2, 3 and 4 for cooling their 
bases artificially as construction progressed. In the case 
of each of these piers, the normally cool rock foundation, 
in contact with the large mass of concrete in the base, 
which it was known would develop a high temperature 
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through the chemical action of the cement and water, 
presented the possibility of large cracks developing in 
the concrete due to unequal shrinkage. It was to over- 
come this wide range of temperature between the rock 
footing and the base masonry that the artificial cooling 
was resorted to. 

In the cooling arrangement employed, cooling pipes in 
a flat coil system were placed in a series of four 5-ft. lifts, 
extending from a level immediately above the bottom of 
the base to within about 5 ft. from the top of the base. 
Water for circulation in these coils was taken from the 
Pit river, and, when necessary during the summer 
months, was pumped through a special refrigerating plant 
built for the purpose, which had capacity for delivering 
60 gal. of water per minute at 40 deg. F., from the river 
water at its highest summer temperature. 

Since it was evident that the greatest range in tem- 
perature would normally be near the bottom of the pier 
hase, because of its contact with the cool foundation rock, 
the longest period of artificial cooling was carried out in 
the lower levels of coils to reduce this spread in tem- 
perature as much as possible, and, thereby, the tendency 
towards shrinkage cracks. In the upper lifts of concrete, 
where it was known that the temperatures developed in 
successive lifts would not vary widely from those in pre- 
ceding lifts, artificial cooling was not required to the 
same extent as in the lowest lifts. Therefore, taking 
advantage of this, the period of cooling in the successive 
liits was varied from a period of 35 days in the lowest 
lift to 10 days in the highest. 

Incidentally, to check and control the results being 
produced, thermometers, deeply imbedded in the base 
masonry but readable at the masonry face, were installed 
at various points. 

Still another unique feature in connection with Pier 3 
is the fact that, to determine ultimate pressures beneath 
its base, 12 electrical stress meters were installed at its 
foundation level. These meters are connected by cables 
extending up through the body of the pier to outlet boxes 
at the top of the pier, where instrument readings will be 
taken of foundation pressures under various service con- 
ditions. 

The most interesting feature of the piers of the single- 
track bridges on the line relocation is the fact that certain 
of them, where the pier footings are below the low draw- 
down level of the reservoir, have been constructed for 
an eventual two-track superstructure to a height above 
low draw-down level. Above this level, they are brought 
up as single-track-deck shafts. Thus, these piers can be 
built up to carry a second track at a later date, if de- 
sired, without the difficulties that would be’ involved in 
establishing new foundations under water. 


Erection 


Steel erection on the various bridges has followed gen- 
erally accepted practice to a large extent, employing pil- 
lar cranes, locomotive cranes and traveling derricks as 
best suited to the particular conditions encountered. In 
the long First crossing of the Sacramento, with its 74 
simple and tower spans, all of the piers were built before 
any of the steel erection was begun, and, in general, the 
viaduct towers were hauled in by trucks and were erected 
by tractor-mounted pillar cranes from the ground. The 
longer girders and truss spans were erected by a loco- 
motive crane from the bridge deck. 

Falsework for the erection of the truss spans has con- 
sisted of H-beams driven as piles, above which other 
steel bents were placed. The steel beams used for piles 
had punched holes spaced closely along both sides, which 
permitted attaching caps at any height desired. This 
same practice was employed in erecting the trusses of 
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certain of the other bridges, while in still other cases the 
falsework bents erected employed structural members to 
be used in subsequent spans. 

For certain of the bridges, such as the Salt Creek 
bridge, all of the steel was brought to the bridge site on 
cars and was erected by cranes and derricks. At other 
points which were readily accessible by roads, and where 
it was desirable that the bridge work proceed without 
waiting until the track could be brought up, the steel 
was trucked to the site. This latter procedure was fol- 
lowed in the case of the O’Brien Creek bridge, with its 
two 200-ft. deck truss spans and six 100-ft. deck plate 
girder spans. Here, all steel, including the long girders, 
was trucked to the site from a railroad siding, the girders 
being set in position under the bridge and subsequently 
hoisted and set in place with a guy derrick. 

When handling long girders and other large members 
into place, the guy derricks used were given added sta- 
bility laterally through the employment of a needle beam, 
as shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. This 
beam, about 90 ft. long, was placed crosswise of the 
bridge and was used to take the side guys from the top 
of the derrick mast. The rear guy was carried some 
distance back on the structure, and the forward guy was 
usually run over to thé bridge abutment ahead. The 
needle beam itseli was lashed down, generally to the 
bottom of a pier, U-bolts having been cast in the con- 
crete near the bottoms of the different piers for this 
purpose. 

In handling long girders brought up from the rear, the 
derrick boom was first turned toward the rear and the 
girder picked up. Then the boom was raised until in a 
practically vertical position, touching the mast, following 
which, the boom and mast were turned around through 
180 deg. and the boom lowered, lowering the girder out 
to reach the next pier. This reversing of the derrick was 
made only while the boom, with its load, was close to 
the mast, the girder passing between the mast and the 
side guy. 


Many Smaller Waterway Openings 


As in the case of the larger bridge structures, the many 
smaller waterway openings beneath the new line incor- 
porate features of interest and were installed with the 
greatest care. The six reinforced concrete arches, for ex- 
ample, with their total length of 1,152 ft., were designed 
elliptical in section to save in concrete over that whiclt 
would have been called for in the usual semi-circular 
design. Similarly, to effect economy, the 79 reinforced 
concrete box culverts on the line, with their combined 
length of 10,574 lin. ft., were constructed as rigid-frame 
structures, instead of simply reinforced boxes, without 
continuity of reinforcement; and, in addition, all of the 
55 precast reinforced concrete pipe culverts and 77 cor- 
rugated metal pipe culverts, with their combined length 
of 9,054 ft., were installed with the greatest care. Care 
in this latter regard extended to the preparation of the 
bed; the tamping of the backfill with air tampers and 
with sheepsfoot rollers; the temporary strutting of the 
corrugated metal pipes of larger diameter; and the roll- 
ing of the cover over the completed structures. In the 
case of the corrugated metal pipe culverts, all of which 
were provided with paved inverts, a most successful 
method of strutting the larger pipes, without damage to 
the inverts, was adopted. This involved the use of a 
series of 1-in. boards and spreader blocks beneath the 
various struts, to spread the load over the invert paving. 
the 1-in. boards being separated from the paving by a 
layer of heavy roofing felt. 

All of the concrete employed in the bridge substruc- 

(Continued on page 1187) 









A.A.R. Mechanical Division Works 


Tro Promote Defense Activities 


Annual meeting at St. Louis discusses equipment conditions 
and suggests improvements essential to meet peak in- 
dustrial and defense traffic requirements 


HE procurement, maintenance, and use of an ade- 
quate supply of locomotive and car equipment to 
meet impending peak demands of both industrial 

and defense traffic, constituted the keynote of the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Railroads, 
Mechanical Division, which was held at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Mo., June 19 and 20. This keynote 
thought was present in almost every one of the individual 
addresses made by distinguished speakers and also in the 
committee reports, 11 of which were presented. The 
total registered attendance of about 550 members and 
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guests was almost equally divided between railway men 
and representatives of railway equipment and supply 
companies. 

Conspicuous among the speakers at this annual meet- 
ing of the Mechanical Division was L. W. Baldwin, chief 
executive officer, Missouri Pacific Lines, who welcomed 
the convention to St. Louis and made a challenging ap- 
peal for further co-operation between railway depart- 
ments in attaining the degree of railway operating eff- 
ciency needed in the present emergency. The division 
was also addressed briefly by C. H. Buford, vice-presi- 
dent, Operations and Maintenance Department, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; W. J. Patterson, member, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Roy V. Wright, 
managing editor, Railway Age. 

The meeting was presided over by Chairman W. H. 
Flynn, general superintendent motive power and rolling 
stock, New York Central, and Vice-Chairman R. G. 
Henley, superintendent motive power, Norfolk & West- 





V. R. Hawthorne, 
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ern. These officers continue to serve until the regular 
meeting of the Division which will be held in June, 1942. 
Five new members were elected by a rising vote to fill 
vacancies in the General Committee as follows: H. B. 
Bowen, chief motive power and rolling stock, Canadian 
Pacific; E. B. Hall, chief mechanical officer, Chicago & 
North Western; H. H. Urbach, mechanical assistant to 
executive vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; 
Geo. McCormick, general superintendent motive power, 
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Southern Pacific; and O. Jabelmann, vice-president, Re- 
search and Mechanical Standards, Union Pacific. 


L. W. Baldwin Voices 
Confidence in Railroads 


In welcoming the members and guests of the A. A. R. 
Mechanical Division to St. Louis, L. W. Baldwin, chief 
executive officer, Missouri Pacific, referred to his pieas- 
ant association with them of many years standing and 
that he could, therefore, talk to them not as strangers 
but as men who think and work along the same lines tisat 
he does. Mr. Baldwin expressed gratification at the ac- 
complishments of the railways in recent strenuous years 
and said that the railways will meet and do all that is 
expected of them in the present defense emergency. 
Railroads have learned to do work better and get better 
materials and more production per man hour in repair 
shops than a decade ago. Efficient railroading is not 
magic but only plain common sénse. As in every other 





D. S. Ellis O. A. Garber 


* 


business, he said, railroad men get out of their employ- 
ment just what they put in. 

Referring to the impression which many people seem 
to have, unfortunately, that the railroads cannot handle 
expected traffic peaks, Mr. Baldwin said that he does not 
believe this and that cooperation between railroads, ship- 
pers and manufacturers will produce the desired results. 
He said, for example, that the loading of cars to full 
capacity would be equivalent to 100,000 additional cars 
over night. He suggested the handling of railroad ma- 
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terial also in full cars, the movements being made with 
He 
said he does not question the need for the new car pro- 
gram, but much can be accomplished by increasing the 
speed of car movement, loading and unloading. 

Mr. Baldwin stressed the importance of putting the 
present ownership of cars in good condition for use, espe- 
cially when this can be done at relatively little expense. 
For example, on one road, out of an average of 30,000 
cars, a total of 6,500 cats were raised from B to A class 
at an expenditure of $50 or less per car. Mechanical- 
department officers can also help by expediting car re- 
pairs and being sure that necessary repair materials are 
on hand before cars are taken out of service, which will 
increase the car supply at least five per cent. 

With reference to motive power, Mr. Baldwin said 
that modern steam and Diesel locomotives have made a 
remarkable achievement from the point of view of in- 
creased reliability and efficiency in operation and that 
locomotive shop maintenance practices also have been 
substantially improved. He urged that neither locomo- 
tives nor cars be sent out on the road in such condition 
that they cannot make a successful trip. He urged the 
development of inspection methods sufficiently careful 
and comprehensive to assure this accomplishment. Mr. 
Baldwin said that cooperation must start with the staff 
officers who compare their mutual problems and take 
steps to make sure that all employees work together in 
harmony so far as possible. 

Railroads must do a thorough job in cooperation to 
promote the defense program of the United States. Mr. 
Baldwin suggested that every possible assistance be ex- 
tended to the war industries and said that if the American 
railroads will cooperate in this objective, they will per- 
form a service of which they may well be proud. He 
stated that in the present emergency railroads should 
forget competition and help other roads to supply neces- 
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sary transportation. They should work together as they 
are now being more severely tested and more closely 
watched than at any time since the World war. 


C. H. Buford Talks 
About Priorities 


World conditions are changing rapidly and problems 
in this country are different from what we expected they 
would be even a few months ago. Otir defense prograin 
started less than a year ago, and it cost four billion dol- 
lars in 1940. The expense is estimated at 17 billions tor 
1941 and at 23 billions for 1942. On top of this, we 
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have the seven-billion-dollar lease-lend bill and about 
three and one-half billion dollars in British orders placed 
in this country. The need for transportation will in- 
crease. More transportation means more labor and ma- 
terial and it means a more intensive use of cars and 
locomotives. 

Purchasing officers are now assembling information as 
to the amount of the various metals needed by the rail- 
roads for car and locomotive construction and mainte- 
nance. They will present this information to the Prior- 
ity Division of the Office of Production Management at 
Washington, and will make every effort to get what you 
need, although they may not be able to get everything 
that you want. For example, it seems clear we are not 
going to obtain aluminum for the construction of new 
cars. We hope to get repair material needed for the 
units we now have. Other similar conditions will arise, 
and you will be advised promptly of the changes so you 
can make arrangements accordingly. 

We have had difficulty in getting steel plates, shapes, 
and bars. Some railroad repair work has been delayed 
and some car construction has been shut down on this 
account. This week action has been taken to solve this 
problem. 

Suggestions have been made that we explore the use 
of substitutes, and one of these is that we use wood 
instead of steel for the superstructure of cars. You prob- 
ably know the answer before you investigate. In fact, 
I am sure that all of us who have been around cars for 
years have a fairly good idea of the answer. Regardless 
of how much we know or just what we-think, we must 
make a thorough investigation, because the suggestion 
comes from high authority. If your study is thorough 


and your conclusions are sound, you will be in a better 
position to get the materials you need. 

Under the stress of emergency, other suggestions may 
be made in the future. 


Some of these may come from 
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people who are sincere but who know little of the service 
requirements or the details of your work. If any of 
tese are referred to you, I urge that you handle them 
carefully and thoroughly and that you present the facts 
In as convincing a way as you can. 

Do not let these new problems or questions disturb 
you and, above all, do not relax your endeavors still 
turther to improve the standards and practices with re- 
spect to the equipment. 

_ could spend hours telling you about the methods used 
ior estimating prospective business and railroad capacity. 
After I had taken that much of your time, you would 
know as much as anyone else—and you would not have 
the answer. No one knows how many cars of freight 
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will be loaded in any future week and no one knows the 
exact number of cars and locomotives. We can tell how 
many cars we have handled in the past, but that does 
not mean that more or less can be handled in the future. 
No fixed standard can be set because there are too many 
conditions that can change. The safe thing is to figure 
that there will be more business than we expect. Let us 
assume that there is so much business we will have to 
turn cars and locomotives faster than we have ever done 
before. We have passed through many years of trans- 
portation surplus. To pass from this condition to the 
other extreme which we have assumed suggests a little 
self- analysis and a look at our subordinate officers. 
Have we older men let this period of transportation 
surplus create habits or practices that must be changed ? 
Have our younger officers had most of their training 
during this period of surplus? We may have to change 
our way of doing things, and spend some time with our 
young officers to get them lined up. All this requires 
work. I doubt if we can do the job by writing letters. 


It will take personal effort and meetings to get things 
lined up. It will take continuous pressure to accomplish 
the desired results. 





G. McCormick O. Jabelmann 


When heavy business is moving any road failure causes 
serious delay. It is important that units be carefully 
inspected before they leave terminals. 

There is an old saying that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” Those who work with cars and locomotives 
must keep this in mind. Explore the possibilities of 
longer engine runs and other means of getting more 
service hours out of each locomotive. Do not let cars 
lie around waiting to be repaired. Load and unload 
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cars promptly. Make regular checks and line up some 
plan so you will know personally that a real job is being 
done. 

I suggest that you be neither pessimists nor optimists 
—just keep a straight course and deal with facts. Meet 
the situations that arise in the same cool, efficient way 
that you have in the past and, when all this noise about 
big business is over, you will see another record of a job 
well done. 


Chairman Flynn's Address 


The rapid expansion and tremendous acceleration of 
the National Defense Program has brought our railroads 
face to face with the problem of keeping ahead of the 
steadily increasing demand for cars and locomotives. 
Approximately 165,000 new freight cars of modern 
designs have been ordered by American railroads dur- 
ing the past 16 months to augment their existing equip- 
ment, and railroad freight-car repair shops are the busiest 
they have been in years. Reduction in the number of 
bad-order freight cars is progressing rapidly and it is 
imperative that the work continue with all speed. 

Many new locomotives—steam and Diesel—of suit- 
able capacity for the service required and thoroughly 
modern in design have been ordered, and the number of 
serviceable existing locomotives is, through extensive 
locomotive repair-shop operations, being steadily in- 
creased. 

Passenger equipment cars have a very important place 
in the program of defense. While many new cars have 
been ordered, it is essential that the maximum possible 
number of existing cars be made ready for service and 
so maintained. 

The greater dependability in service of cars and loco- 
motives in use today, due to improvements in designs, 
materials, mechanical devices and standards of mainte- 
nance, in the bringing about of which the Mechanical 
Division has been actively engaged for many years, will 
be of material aid to providing the quality of transporta- 
tion that is necessary. 

A number of years ago the Mechanical Division ap- 
pointed a Committee on Car Construction with directions 
to design standard cars which would be acceptable for 
general use. Resulting from the excellent work of this 
committee, and in which valuable assistance was ren- 
dered by the American Railway Car Institute represent- 
ing car manufacturing companies, highly satisfactory 
designs for several types of cars have been produced. 
Many thousands of cars have been built from these 
designs and practically all box and hopper cars now being 
built are substantially in accordance therewith. In emer- 
gencies like the present when freight cars of standard 
types must be built in volume, the availability of these 
standard designs greatly overcomes delays incidental to 
development work in engineering of details and greatly 
facilitates obtaining the material required in construction. 

Designs of new steam locomotives incorporate many 
improvements tending to insure greater reliability and 
more efficient performance, with a decrease in engine- 
terminal maintenance and an increase in availability. 
Longer range in operation where possible is being ob- 
tained by the application of tenders with greater coal or 
greater water capacities, or both. The development and 
extent of use of Diesel-electric locomotives are also 
progressing very rapidly. 

Since the last meeting of the division much needed 
assistance in the handling of the many important matters 
coming before it for immediate attention has been pro- 
vided in the creation of the office of executive vice-chair- 
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man. V. R. Hawthorne, secretary for nearly 22 years, 
was appointed to this new position, and A. C. Browning, 
assistant secretary also for nearly 22 years, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

At the last meeting of the division you approved the 
adoption of new or revised loading rules without their 
submission to letter ballot. As will be brought out in 
the report of the Committee on Loading Rules, this has 
proved to be a great aid to the committee and with dis- 
tinct advantage both to the railroads and the shippers. 


Remarks by 
Commissioner Patterson 


At the closing session of the meeting, W. J. Patterson, 
member, Interstate Commerce Commission, expressed his 
commendation to the committees for preparing the fine 
reports. He took exception, however, to a few specific 
items included in some of the reports, one of which was 
the conclusions reached by the Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment with respect to the cleaning of AB 
brake valves equipped with strainers of improved design, 
which stated the three-year cleaning period was not only 
feasible but could be further extended. He was of the 
opinion that the three-year period allowed by present 
regulations might be too long. The AB valves tested, he 
continued, did not have high mileage nor were they sub- 
jected to severe atmospheric conditions. 

Mr. Patterson commented on two public notices sent 
out by the Interstate Commerce Commission; one pro- 
posing a modification of Rule 23 (b) relating to tell-tale 
holes in flexible staybolts, the other modifying the rule 
on footboards of steam switching locomotives to permit 
a test application of a fabricated metal footboard. The 
modification to Rule 23 (b), he stated, will be placed in 
effect unless criticism is obtained, none having been re- 
ceived to date. He called particular attention to the 
modification of the rule governing footboards as the test 
application was to be made to only one Erie switching 
locomotive at Buffalo, N. Y. He requested the Mechan- 
ical Division to watch the performance of this test ap- 
plication during the authorized period which expires July 
1, 1943. 

The last item referred to by Mr. Patterson was the 
specifications for geared hand brakes. What means, he 
asked, is being used by the Mechanical Division to insure 
that these hand brakes meet the specifications? He 
thought it was important to test the geared hand brakes 
in order to make sure they complied with the require- 
ments of the A. A. R. specifications. 


Remarks by Roy V. Wright 


In a brief address, Roy V. Wright, managing editor, 
Railway Age, stressed the seriousness of the task with 
which railway men will be faced during the coming 
months. He opened his remarks with a reference to the 
grim determination evidenced by the various members 
of the Canadian government in a recent conference with 
a group of business paper editors from the United States 
and compared their unquestioning confidence in the out- 
come with that expressed by L. W. Baldwin in his ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Wright emphasized the importance of giving care- 
ful attention to the little things concerning which Mr. 
Baldwin had spoken. He suggested that if each repair 
yard, each shop, and each enginehouse were to do a little 
better, the cumulative effect would exert a large influence 
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on the total transportation result. He suggested that 
the beating of its own record might well be made a game 
at each of these points all over the United States. Among 
the things he stressed particularly were the better utiliza- 
tion of existing equipment and materials and the develop- 
ment of more leadership in directing men. 

Mr. Wright concluded his remarks with a strong ap- 
peal for stubborn courage in facing the difficult times 
ahead which, he said, was necessary if we are to win a 
victory for private enterprise and the American type of 
democracy. 


Report of the General Committee 


The General Committee reviewed the work of the Mechanical 
Division and its actions since the last annual meeting of the Di- 
vision at Chicago in June, 1940. The membership of the division 
was reported to include 212 railway systems, full members of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 179 railways, associate 
members of the Association of American Railroads. These 391 
railroads have appointed 818 representatives in the Mechanical 
Division. There are also 405 affiliated and 345 life members in 
the division. 

As of December 31, 1940, the committee reported, a total of 
443,484 interchange freight cars, or 22.17 per cent, were equipped 
with AB brakes. Of this total 411,672 were railroad-owned and 
31,812 were private-line cars. AB brakes were reported as now 
being applied to existing cars at an accelerating rate. 

The committee also reported that the service of the A. A. R. 
auto-deck has been entirely satisfactory in extensive tests with a 
large number of automobiles of various makes which have been 
followed through to destination. 


A Study of Locomotive Utilization 


The General Committee announced that the joint committee 
of the Operating-Transportation and Mechanical Divisions on 
the Utilization of Locomotives and Conservation of Fuel has un- 
dertaken a study of all of the conditions related to this subject, 
that a working sub-committee has been appointed to conduct the 
study and that a preliminary questionnaire has been sent to the 
member lines. 

The report reviewed the work of the mechanical engineer and 
his staff during the past year in which he has carried out a num- 
ber of research projects assigned by the General Committee and 
has assisted in the work of the regular standing committees of 
the division. 

Among the projects handled during the past year and being 
handled at the present time are the following : 


Axle tests: material specifications for passenger cars; axles for heavy- 
duty service; tubular axles. ' ; 

Trucks for high-speed freight service. 

Counterbalance standards for locomotives. 

A R. auto deck. : 

Investigation of helical springs for freight cars. : ; 

Refrigerator Cars: effect of light cracks; use of dry ice as a refrigerant; 
use of portable refrigerator containers. , 

Wrought steel wheels; thin hub wall; reduced mounting pressures. 

Tests for Committee on Loading Rules: tests of high tensile bands and 
wires; tests of welded band anchors. | ; 

Assisted in investigations in connection with concenttated loads. , 

Assisted in tests and preparation of rules governing loading of motorized 
and mechanized equipment for the U. S. Army. 

Investigation of the characteristics of steel at low temperatures, par- 
ticularly, couplers. . 

Cooperation with the Joint Committee on Relation between track and 
equipment. 


Tests of crank pins will be started about July 1, 1941, at the 
axle testing laboratory, located at Canton, Ohio. The axle fatigue 
testing machines will be adapted for use in this research pro- 
gram, 

Since the first of this year, this office has witnessed the 
squeeze tests of four new designs of passenger cars built to the 
A. A. R. Specification for New Passenger Equipment Cars. 

Counterbalance tests of locomotives, together with rail stress 
tests, will be conducted during this summer in cooperation with 
the Engineering Division. Instruments to be used in these tests 


have been ordered and it is expected that the tests will be started 


ebout July 1, 1941. These tests will be under the general direction 
©: the Joint Committee on Relation between Track and Rolling 
Stock of the Engineering and Mechanical Divisions and the Com- 
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mittee on Counterbalance Standards of the Mechanical Division 
and under the direct supervision of the Mechanical Engineer of 
the Mechanical Division and the Research Engineer of the Engi- 
neering Division. These tests will be concluded this summer and 
report will be available about the first of the year 1942. 

Tests of tracking characteristics of various designs of freight 
car trucks, together with side bearing conditions, will be con- 
ducted this year under the general supervision of the Committee 
on Car Construction. 


Report on Lubrication 
of Cars and Locomotives 


The committee held two meetings during the past year. In 
this report, only such subjects as have been handled by the com- 
mittee for report to and requiring action by the membership, 
are covered. 


Dust Guards 


In the 1939 annual report of the committee, a suggestion for 
revision of Specification M-903-34; Dust Guards, was included 
with recommendations that it be circularized among the members 
of the Association with a request that suggestions or criticisms 
be submitted for further study by the committee. This was done 
and the comments received through the secretary’s office were 
considered, along with representative samples of dust guards on 
the market collected by them for study and test. 

Recommendation: By action of the Lubrication Committee, 
concurred in by the Specifications Committee, proposed revision 
Specification M-903-41 Dust Guards, is made a part of this 
Report as Appendix “A,” and .it is recommended that it be 
submitted to the Association as a Letter Ballot item. 


Interchange Rule No. 66 


Mandatory Features Relating to Lubrication—During the year, 
a number of subjects relating to proposed changes or additions to 
clauses of Rule No. 66, were referred to and handled by the 
committee as follows: 

(1) Standard method of packing journal boxes—Present “one- 
piece” vs. “roll” method. This subject continued from last year 
with the intention to carry on road tests under the direction of 
a Sub-Committee. After very careful consideration by the com- 
mittee it was concluded that there is little difference in results 
obtained, providing comparable material is applied and equal care 
is taken with respect to the packing operation. It was decided 
that limited service tests would be inconclusive. The committee 
recommends no change in the present rule which leaves the 
method employed “optional” by designating that packing should 
be applied “preferably in one piece” (Par. 10(b)—Body of 
Packing). 

(2) Hollow back journal wedges—Removal from service when 
non-defective—Wear limits. (The report of the sub-committee 
was appended as Exhibit “B”—Epitor.) Lubrication Committee 
advised the Arbitration Committee that the committee “sees no 
objection to individual car owners wearing out hollow back or 
corrugated journal bearing wedges under their own cars,” inas- 
much as the rules already prchibit their application in repairs to 
foreign cars. 

-It is recommended: (a) That the rules be so construed, and 
that wedges be not condemned merely because they are hollow 
back, unless defective under the provisions of Rule No. 66 (k). 

(b) That the second sentence of Paragraph 12 of Section of 
Rule 66 covering “Journal Boxes—Standard Method of Pack- 
ing,” reading: “The use of hollow back or corrugated back 
wedges is not permitted,” be deleted. This sentence is unneces- 
sary, as Interchange Rule No. 19 covers. 

(3) Recommendation to prohibit use of front plug in packing 
of Journal Boxes. The Car Department Officers’ Association, 
at its 1940 annual meeting, recommended to the A. A. R. 
Mechanical Division that the use of the front plug in packing 
journal boxes be prohibited. This recommendation was referred 
to the Committee on Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives for 
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handling. After full discussion, it is the consensus of opinion of 
the committee that the present Rule, which makes the practice 
optional, is desirable and should be continued. 


Passenger Equipment Cars—Rules PC-7 and PC-8 


(1) Responsibility for damage due to failure of roller bearing 
units under passenger cars. The Arbitration Committee’s recom- 
mendation for revision of passenger car Interchange Rules 7 
and 8, to provide that the failure of roller bearing units, or 
combination roller bearing units and friction bearing units, due 
to defects or over-heating, will be classified as car owner’s re- 
sponsibility, was concurred in by the Committee on Lubrication 
of Cars and Locomotives. 


Lubrication of Railway Roller Bearing Equipment— 
Lubricants and Practices 


At the present time there is a wide variation in the specifica- 
tions of the numerous oils approved or recommended by the roller 
bearing manufacturers, and even for use on the same bearings 
on different railroads. The committee feels that a general speci- 
fication for oils for roller bearings is desirable and will endeavor 
to include this in the report for next year. : 


Special Journal Box Lubricators 


This subject has been before the committee for a number of 
years and was last reported on in the 1939 annual report where 
specific reference was made to engine truck journal lubricators 
and a number of special lubricators were described and illus- 
trated. In an endeavor to keep abreast of new developments 
in this field, correlate the results of service test or experience 
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the locomotive voting members, the sub-committee hopes to de- 
velop material for a report on this subject next year. 


Joint Sub-Committee on Journal Box Lubricating 
Materials 


A joint sub-committee consisting of membership from the 
Specifications and the Lubrication Committees has handled two 
matters during the year. 


I—Proposep REvISION—SPECIFICATION M-905—NeEw 
WASTE FOR JouRNAL Box PACKING 


At the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Specifi- 
cations for Materials, revision of Specification M-905-34 was 
undertaken by the Joint-Sub-Committee. 

Recommendations: By action of the Specifications Committee, 
concurred in by the Lubrication Committee, proposed a revision 
of Specification M-905-41; New Waste for Journal Box Pack- 
ing. [This was made a part of the report and it was recom- 
mended that it be submitted to letter ballot —EprTor] 


II—Proposep SPECIFICATIONS COVERING LUBRICANTS 
FOR AiR BRAKE APPARATUS 


Specifications for triple valve oil, triple valve graphite and 
brake cylinder lubricant: originated by the Committee on Brakes 
and Brake Equipment, were referred to the Joint-Sub-Committee 
through the Specifications Committee. 

Recommendations: Action of the Specifications Committee, 
concurred in by the Lubrication Committee, on the proposed 
specifications for Lubricants; Air Brake Parts, was as follows: 

1. Specification M-912-41; Triple Valve Oil, approved with 
the recommendation that it be submitted to letter ballot. 

2. Specification M-913-41; Triple Valve Graphite, approved 
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Fig. 1—Lubricating Pad For Use In Existing Journal Boxes 


reported by member roads, and make report from time to time 
as developments in the field warrant, the subject this year was 
assigned to a sub-committee. The sub-committee reports: 

“One member road has had limited satisfactory experience with 
a journal lubricator pad not heretofore mentioned in reports of 
this committee. This is a spring actuated pad (shown in Fig. 1), 
adaptable for use in existing journal boxes and can be applied 
or removed without removing the bearing or the wedge. This 
pad was designed with the idea of reclamation or cleaning for 
re-use and it is claimed that the coil spring laid in a horizontal 
direction exerts constant pressure of very low magnitude against 
the journal. 


Diesel Locomotive Crank Case Lubrication— 
Lubricants and Practices 


This subject has also been assigned to a sub-committee for 
study this year and, through a questionnaire to be sent out to 


with the recomrfiendation that it be submitted to letter ballot. 

3. Specification M-914; Brake Cylinder Lubricant: A draft 
of the proposed specification submitted by the Joint Sub- 
Committee was referred back to the Joint-Sub Committee for 
further study and report. 


Joint Sub-Committee on Journal Boxes and 
Contained Parts 


A joint sub-committee consisting of membership from the Car 
Construction and the Lubrication Committees, has made some 
study of several details in connection with modification of parts 
of the journal box assembly: box, wedge, and bearing. Con- 
sideration of a number of the changes relating to the question 
of lubrication has been given by the Lubrication Committee 
or by its representatives on the joint sub-committee. In all 
cases, however, the proposed modifications involve dimensional 
changes and design of parts which come under the jurisdiction 
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of the Car Construction Committee and will be handled in detail 
by that committee. 

The report was signed by J. R. Jackson (chairman), engineer 
of tests, Mo. Pac.; P. Maddox, superintendent car department, 
C. & O.; A. J. Pichetto, general air brake engineer, I. C.; L. B. 
Jones, engineer of tests, Pennsylvania; W. G. Aten, mechanical 
inspector in charge of lubricating matters, C. B. & Q.; J. Mat- 
tise, general air brake instructor, C. & N. W., and J. W. 
Hergenhan, assistant engineer, test department, N. Y. C. 


Discussion 


A member referred to the loss of car hours and car days per 
month caused by hot boxes and stressed the fact that a hot box 
on one particular car caused delay to every car in the train. He 
reported the use on his railroad of a journal bearing and wedge 
of special design which had eliminated the failures caused by 
wedges sliding out of place. 

The next speaker referred to hollow-back wedges which had 
been eliminated on his railroad and wished to know whether the 
ribs in these wedges wore cavities in the underside of the box, 
as the committee had not reported on this particular condition. 
He also asked if the committee had made any study of the use 
of flame hardening of wedges as this part was wearing out too 
rapidly in passenger service. Lastly, he wanted to be advised on 
the methods used by the railroads in reclaiming solid-back wedges. 

Chairman Jackson, in reply, stated that it is true that some 
wearing of the box might occur from the rubbing action of the 
ribs of hollow-back wedges. However, as many of these wedges 
now ‘in service were applied under the United States Railroad 
Administration, he felt that objections would have been made be- 
fore now if this trouble was serious. In answering the second 
question Mr. Jackson said he had no knowledge of the flame 
hardening of wedges. Referring to the reclamation of solid-back 
wedges, he advised that this practice iis followed but results in 
trouble if proper care is not used. 

H. W. Coddington, research and test engineer, Norfolk & 
Western, discussed the investigations made by his railroad on the 
bonding between the brass and the lining of bearings wh’ch had 
resulted in the development of a flux that doubled the bonding 
strength. This road has included bonding strength in their bear- 
ing specifications and the speaker felt that this work had been 
partially responsible for the reduction in the number of hot boxes. 

Chairman Jackson was asked if the plug was eliminated from 
the new dust guard specifications by intention or by oversight. 
He replied that it was not eliminated intentionally but Rule 66 
covered this point. 

The method used to check the alignment of passenger-car 
trucks at the Sedalia, Mo., shops of the Missouri Pacific was 
described by G. T. Callender, shop superintendent. This method 
has resulted in an improvement in truck performance in service. 

C. D. Stewart, chief engineer, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, in speaking of the proposed specifications for brake-cylinder 
lubricant asked why a specification was necessary as his company 
had developed a very satisfactory method for lubrication to in- 
sure a three-year period without servicing. He felt that this 
method should be retained in order that the three-year period 
might be repeated. In reply, Chairman Jackson stated that the 
committee was very glad to have Mr. Stewart’s opinion and 
further study will be made of the proposed specification. 

The report was accepted. 


Report on 
Loading Rules 


The annual report of the Committee on Loading Rules for the 
year 1941 is more condensed than in the past for the reason that 
it is no longer necessary to submit the recommendations of the 
committee to letter ballot, this permitting the publishing of sup- 
plements to the loading rules in advance of the annual meeting. 
Vhis is a distinct advantage to both railroads and shippers. 

The numerous changes and additions made in the last year 
were necessitated by the rapid changes being made in the ship- 
per’s methods of loading, increased speed in train handling and 
the growing need for new figures covering commodities not pre- 
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viously contained in the rules. All of the approved methods con- 
tained in both Supplements Nos. 1 and 2 to the current rules were 
adopted only after being followed as ‘experimental loads and their 
value determined. 

During the past year, meetings were held with the steel fab- 
rication shippers, creosote pole shippers, rail shippers, farm 
equipment shippers, cast iron pipe shippers, wrought iron pipe 
shippers, as well as our annual meeting with representatives of 
the steel industry. In all, a total of 43 such meetings were held 
during the year. 

Included in this report, as Appendix A, was a summary of the 
disarranged load reports received from carriers during the six 
months period ended December 31, 1940. While the summary in- 
dicates an increased number of reports received over the first six 
months of 1940, there are still a number of carriers who are not 
reporting failures, and a still greater number who are only re- 
porting a small percentage of them. A report similar to that 
which is shown on Page 2 of Supplement No. 1 of the Loading 
Rules should be prepared for every open top load which requires 
adjustment enroute. The summary showing the loads which were 
disarranged either in “Train Handling,” “Yard Switching” or 
“When received in Interchange,” clearly indicates the need for 
closer inspection on the part of the mechanical department at 
originating points and enroute, as well as more care on the part 
of the transportation department in the handling in trains and 
in the yards. 

In connection with the National Defense Program, the com- 
mittee was instructed last November, to formulate a code of rules 
for the loading of mechanized and motorized units and major 
calibre guns for the United States Army and Navy. This neces- 
sitated a number of conferences by designated members of the 
committee with army officers at posts in the Mid-West, South 
and in the East. It was necessary to secure information and 
measurements to enable them to prepare specifications and draw- 
ings to cover the various units.to be loaded on open top equip- 
ment. A special supplement containing a set of general rules, 
specifications and 23 drawings has since been submitted to the 
War Department at Washington, approved, published and dis- 
tributed to all army posts and to the carriers. Having in mind 
that loading methods which would require the use of special tools, 
a number of various sizes of lumber, bolts, rods, etc., would not 
be desirable when loading for combat movement, the committee 
standardized on blocking insofar as possible, eliminating the 
necessity for using rods, bolts, etc., and prepared the rules in 
such a manner that only tools common to all army posts are 
required for loading. A train of army equipment was blocked 
in accordance with the proposed methods at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and subjected to unusual handling conditions without any disar- 
rangement of lading or securement. The units forwarded from 
Fort Knox to Washington for the inaugural parade were loaded 
in a like manner and no trouble was experienced in either 
direction. 

[The details of changes in General Rules Nos. 4, 5, 9, 15, 16, 
18 and 21 which were not included in the last annual report but 
are now effective, having been published in Supplements Nos. 1 
and 2 were included in the report——Eb1tor] 

Supplement No. 1 contained the following revisions of specifi- 
cations and figures, either as a whole or in part, but were not 
included in the last annual report. 


22 28 35 51 51-A 80 80-A 81 82 83 

83-A 84 85 158 172 172-A 179 199 200 209-A 
New specifications and figures, as follows: 

6-A 27-B 27-C 108-A 156-A 177 


Supplement No. 2 contained the following revisions of specifi- 
cations and figures, either whole or in part, but are not included 
in this year’s annual report. 

27 27-A 27-B 27-C 31 32 35 37 38 40-A 
40-B 48 56-A 69 71-A 76 77 78 79 82 
84-A 108-A 172 172-A 

New specifications and figures, as follows: 

35-A 72 79-A 95 95-A 172-B 178 212 213 214 215 

The report was signed by W. B. Moir (chairman), chief car 
inspector, Pennsylvania; C. J. Nelson (vice-chairman), superin- 
tendent interchange, Chicago Car Interchange Bureau; R. H. 
Dyer, general car inspector, N. & W.; H. S. Keppelman, super- 
intendent car department, Reading; T. W. Carr, superintendent 
rolling stock, P. & L. E.; A. H. Keys, district master car builder, 
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B. & O.; H. H. Golden, supervisor, A. A. R. Interchange and 
Accounting, L. & N.; H. T. DeVore, chief interchange inspector, 
Youngstown Car Inspection Association; H. J. Oliver, general 
car inspector, D. T. & I., and F. G. Moody, master car builder, 
Nor. Pac. 


Discussion 

A member, referring to the general rule in the special supple- 
ment containing rules governing the loading of mechanized and 
motorized army equipment which stated that cars loaded in ac- 
cordance with these specifications must not be handled in hump 
switching, thought that this particular rule penalized the railroad. 
Chairman Moir stated this rule was included as a precautionary 
measure only in order to prevent damage to equipment such as 
artillery caused by the impact of cars coupling at a speed of 
eight to ten miles an hour. 

The report was accepted. 


Report on Tank Cars 


During the past year the committee considered a total of 421 
dockets and applications for approval of designs as follows: 278 
applications covered designs, materials and construction of 5,617 
new shipping containers, for mounting on new cars or for re- 
placement on existing cars. 

Six applications covered 12 multiple-unit cars to be used for 
the transportation of 15 Class I. C. C.-106-A-500 one-ton con- 
tainers. One application covered one new car structure on which 
would be mounted a reconditioned tank. One hundred and one 
applications covered alterations in, additions to or conversions and 
reconditioning of 1,147 existing tank cars or shipping containers. 

Thirty-four applications requested approval of tank-car ap- 
purtenance designs, without reference to specific cars. 


I. C. C. Specifications for Welded Tank-Car Tanks 


Recommendations, previously made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, covering a general revision of the commission’s spec- 
ifications for riveted and forge-welded tank-car tanks to be mount- 
ed on or to form part of a car were considered at public hearing 
held in Washington, D. C., on August 8, 1940. By Order, dated 
August 16, 1940, the commission made effective January 7, 1941, 
revised specifications as recommended by your committee. 

At public hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, during September, 1934, your committee recommended the 
adoption of specifications, then presented, for tank-car tanks fab- 
ricated by means of fusion welding. Recommendation was also 
made that authority be granted for the use of such tanks, for the 
transportation of articles classed as dangerous. 

To obtain experience with respect to the suitability of tank-car 
tanks fabricated by means of fusion-welding for the transporta- 
tion of dangerous articles, the commission, following the Septem- 
ber, 1934, hearings and to satisfy specific requests, authorized a 
total of 1,085 such tanks for use in experimental service trials. 
The commission’s several authorities required owners or opera- 
tors of any tanks so built and placed in service to render periodic 
reports covering their condition as determined by inspection. 

At the August 8, 1940, hearings, your committee reiterated its 
1934 recommendation and supplemented this by report that, of 
the 1,085 tanks authorized, 491 had been constructed and placed 
in service. Further, these latter, during 18,047 trips, had trav- 
ersed a total of 15,292,789 miles without failure of any fusion- 
welded seam. 

With this experience record to sustain it, the commission, by 
its Order of August 16, 1940, incorporates in its revised regula- 
tions, effective January 7, 1941, specifications, as recommended 
by your committee, for fusion-welded tank-car tanks. Authority 
is also granted for the use of these in substitution for comparable 
riveted or forge-welded tanks in the transportation of dangerous 
articles. 


A. A. R. Specifications for Tank Cars 


Revision of Interstate Commerce Commission specifications for 
tanks to be mounted on or to form part of a car, as outlined in 
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the foregoing, has necessitated a general revision of the A. A. R. 
specifications for tank cars. Distribution of copies of these re- 
vised specifications will shortly be made to all interested parties. 

As indicated by your committee’s last previous report, Ap- 
pendix A to United States Safety Appliances hand book, last 
revised during 1920, lacks requirements for appliances now in- 
stalled on tank cars to meet demands of shippers and their cus- 
tomers. To overcome this deficiency a proposed Appendix B is 
being formulated. While all items of the latter have not been 
disposed of, your committee reports progress. 

The report was signed by F. Zeleny (chairman), engineer of 
tests, C. B. & Q.; W. C. Lindner (vice-chairman), chief car in- 
spector, Pennsylvania; G. S. Goodwin, mechanical engineer, C. R. 
I. & P.; A. G. Trumbull, chief mechanical engineer, C. & O.; 
B. M. Brown, assistant general superintendent motive power, 
Sou. Pac.; R. D. Bryan, engineer car construction, A. T. & S. 
F.; G. A. Young, professor of mechanical engineering, Purdue 
University; A. E. Smith, vice-president, Union Tank Car Com- 
pany; W. C. Steffa, transportation manager, Sinclair Refining 
Company; R. T. Baldwin, secretary, The Chlorine Institute, Inc. ; 
H. J. Gronemeyer, supervisor car equipment, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc.; and R. W. Thomas, manager, special 
products department, Phillips Petroleum Company. 

The report was accepted. 


Report on Car Construction 
Designs of Standard Cars 
LIGHTWEIGHT STEEL-SHEATHED Box-Car DEsIGNs 


Last year a program was outlined for the development of light- 
weight box-car designs in cooperation with the Freight Car De- 
sign Committee of the American Railway Car Institute. Tenta- 
tive designs for four types of construction referred to were sub- 
mitted for study and analysis. The committee did not submit 
recommended light weight box car designs at this time. It is 
proposed to progress this matter with the A. R. C. I. as condi- 
tions permit. 


LIGHTWEIGHT Hoprer Cars 


The situation with respect to the development of designs for 
lightweight hopper cars of 50 tons and 70 tons nominal capacity, 
in cooperation with the A. R. ©. L, is the same as for the light- 
weight box-car designs. No change has been made in the devel- 
opment program as outlined under Welded Hopper Cars in the 
annual report for 1940. 


50 rT. 6 IN. STEEL-SHEATHED Box 
AND AUTOMOBILE Box Cars 


Arrangements were made during the last regular meeting of 
the committee, held in March of this year, for the preparation, in 
cooperation with the A. R. C. I., of designs for steel-sheathed 
box and automobile box cars of carbon-steel riveted construction 
having the following clear inside dimensions : 


Length hétween end Uininge? soci scsccccccccces feces. 50 ft. 6 in 
Wyautn petween Bide TIMINGS 66:5.0:0.6-0:0i0'0 6 sre eweure ceeds 9 ft. 2 in 
PRE AE CANES: noice iio are BE ae eiatos Saaire BRN Re Ee aele ee 10 ft. 6 in 


Provision will be made in the base design of the box car for 
single side doors of clear opening width to meet traffic require- 
ments as will be developed through the Traffic and Operating- 
Transportation Divisions. In the base design of the automobile 
box car double side doors having staggered openings 15 feet clear 
width will be incorporated. 

For both the box- and automobile box-car designs, alternate 
applications of double end doors in one end of the car will be 
developed. 

Overall dimensions for both types of cars will be made to come 
within the maximum operating clearance outline, Exhibit N dated 
March 28, 1940, as tentatively agreed upon and now the subject 
of a separate investigation being made by the Engineering Divi- 
sion. (This was shown as Fig. 1 in the report.) 

Included in the report was a detailed tabulation of 55,505 house 
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type and hopper cars ordered during the above period. An analy- 
sis of the figures indicates that the roads have followed A. A. R. 
design recommendations to the extent shown in the following 
summary : 





No. of Per cent 
Design cars of total 
A. A. R. throughout or conforming thereto 
including lightweight alloy steel to A. A. 
R. base dimensions, floating center sills, 
and inside dimensions to meet specific 
CONGENOMSI Tio otc Sao eee a Mee, 49,870 89.85 
A. A. R. except 2634 in. center-plate height 2,000 3.60 
Not A. A. R. except center sills and 2534 
fe I iv 4 vo dv ecco esbdacasens 550 .99 
Not A. A. R. design except 2534 in. truck 
Es 55 10S veh oh eaeeweliewdals 3,000 5.41 
ee ee er eee 85 15 
W259 Aw tein ea ee delees 55,505 100.00 


Another tabulation showed that of the total of 85,794 cars listed 
73,825 or 86.05 per cent have standard 2534-in. center-plate height, 
11,110 or 12.95 per cent have 2634-in. center-plate height, 360 or 
42 per cent have 26-in. center-plate height, 300 or .34 per cent 
have 261%-in. center-plate height, 190 or .22 per cent have 275-in. 
center-plate height, 5 or .01 per cent have 23%4-in. center-plate 
height, 2 or .005 per cent have 2434-in. center-plate height, and 
2 or .005 per cent have 27-in. center-plate height. 


Standard Hopper Cars 


As a result of additional experience in the construction and 
operation of A. A. R. standard 50- and 70-ton self-clearing hopper 
cars, certain further changes have been made in details of design 
such as sill steps, body center plate, bolster center fillers, and 
cubic capacity. The drawings have been revised to cover the 
various features referred to. 


Draft-Gear Key and Retainer Key Slot in Center Sills 


Plate 214 in the Supplement to the Manual shows a draft-gear 
key of one length. Inasmuch as it is the general practice to use 
keys of different lengths for vertical yoke and horizontal yoke, 
and the width of the slot in the center sill varies, depending upon 
which type of attachment is used, a new drawing has been pre- 
pared to show a standard draft key and retainer with dimension 
from underside of head to center of retainer hole and width of 
slot required in center sills as follows: 

Vertical yoke 


Under head to center of retainer hole...... 16% in. 
Width of slot in center sills ............: 1% in. 


The depth of the head on the draft key has been increased from 
2% in. to 3 in. 


Horizontal yoke 
4 in. 
2¥y in. 


Design Dimensions for Separable Pedestal 
Type Journal Boxes "E,” “F” and “G” 


In view of the increasing use of larger size axles on heavy 
freight equipment, as well as locomotive tenders, drawings have 
been prepared to show design dimensions for pedestal-type journal 
boxes for use with 6 by 11-in., 614 by 12-in. and 7 by 14-in. jour- 
nal axles. These designs are based on boxes of this type furnished 
by various manufacturers and include recess in top of box for 
leaf spring band which represents the construction most com- 
monly in use. 

It is recommended that these drawings be submitted to letter 
ballot, and, if approved, arrangements will be made to include 
them in the next revision of the A. A. R. Manual of Standards 
and Recommended Practice. 


Record of Revisions in Drawings and 
Specifications in Supplement to Manual 


in connection with action at the Car Construction Committee 
meeting of March, 1940: 
Sheets showing record of all revisions to date for the 500, 600 
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and 1500 Series Drawings as well as the box-, hopper-, and re- 
frigerator-car specifications have been prepared. These sheets 
were included as a part of the report. 

Originals will be kept currently up-to-date and will be re- 
tained in the office of the Secretary, where they will be available 
as a matter of information and record. 


Bolster Center Fillers and Strikers for 40- 
and 50-Ton Steel-Sheathed Box Cars and 50- 
and 70-Ton Hopper Cars 


The present designs of cast steel strikers and bolster center 
fillers have been widely produced and used since 1932. 

The many thousands of cars which have been built, embodying 
these present designs, amply prove how adequately and efficiently 
these designs of 1932 have served their purpose. 

Since 1932 certain refinements and developments have made 
possible reduction in weights and production costs. During the 
same period the art of fabrication by welding has been consider- 
ably developed, and is now more generally used in car construc- 
tion. 

The Manufacturers’ Committee on cast-steel strikers and bol- 
ster center fillers submitted to the Car Construction Commitee 
a report and detail designs covering the following types of strikers 
and bolster center fillers in Grade B steel: (a) Reduced-weight 
riveted designs; (b) Reduced-weight designs for manually weld- 
ing to sills; (c) Reduced-weight designs of bolster center fillers 
for automatically welding to the sills. 

The striker details are the same on both hopper and box cars. 

The proposed reduced-weight designs for welding to the sills 
were approved by the committee, but the details are not recom- 
mended to be shown in the Manual; however, details of these 
will be available and may be obtained through the office of the 
Secretary of the A. A. R. Suitable references to the above to be 
made on Plates D and D-1. , 

In view of the development of the art of die-pressing bolster 
center fillers to suitable tolerances instead of machining, it is 
recommended that die pressed center fillers be made a permissible 
alternate. 


Trucks for High-Speed Freight Service 


Since last fall the American Steel Foundries have been con- 
ducting tests with existing freight-car trucks to see what can be 
accomplished to improve these trucks in freight service, but to 
date nothing has been released that would be of interest. . 


Standardization of Axles Equipped 
with Roller Bearings 


The A. A. R. Committee on Axle Research has now developed 
axles for 5% in. by 10 in. and 6 in. by 1i in. journals, based on 
the new design of passenger-car axles, that will be suitable for 
application of Timken, Hyatt, S-K-F, and Fafnir roller bearings. 
The axle committee is continuing this subject to include axles 
having 4% in. by 8 in., 5 in. by 9 in., and 6% in. by 12 in. journals. 
As soon as these designs have been completed it is the intention 
to prepare a report and issue drawings showing all of the axles 
that will be suitable for interchangeability of roller bearings 
manufactured by the four companies referred to. 

When these axle designs are completed they will also be satis- 
factory for tender journals. 

The Locomotive Construction Committee is working on the 
question of standard pedestal widths, but this work has not ad- 
vanced to a point where any recommendations can be made at 
this time. 


Tubular Car Axle 


Under date of October 20, 1939, H. C. Urschel submitted ap- 
plication for approval of a new type of tubular railroad-car axle. 
This application was considered by the Committee on Axle Re- 
search at a meeting held October 16 and 17, 1939, and Mr. 
Urschel was advised it would be necessary to conduct fatigue tests 
with full-size specimens of his axles on the A. A. R. fatigue 
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testing machines located at the plant of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio, and the results of these tests sub- 
mitted to the Axle Committee before any approval for such type 
of axle could be considered. This advice was transmitted to Mr. 
Urschel under date of December 11, 1939. 

The fatigue tests were conducted during the months from Jan- 
uary to August, inclusive, 1940. Charles P. Palmer submitted a 
summary of the tests and requested that this matter be placed 
before the proper committee of the Association for consideration 
of this type of axle for use on equipment in interchange. The 
application was referred to P. W. Kiefer, chairman, Committee 
on Car Construction, who directed under date of September 16, 
1940, that this request should first be submitted to the Axle Com- 
mittee for review and recommendation as to what it thought 
should be done or would be necessary. Accordingly, the request 
was submitted to the Axle Committee at a meeting held in Canton 
October 16 and 17, 1940, at which time the following action was 
taken: 

After a thorough discussion of the tubular axles of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company the committee instructed the secretary to 
advise the Committee on Car Construction that the tests of this 
axle so far conducted have only demonstrated the relative com- 
parison of wheel-seat section of the class of heat-treated material 
used in this design of axle and it was the opinion of the commit- 
tee that before approval can be given to the general, or even lim- 
ited application of this type of axle, data should be submitted of 
possible service performance of this type of journal when either 
overheated as a whole or locally at various temperatures equal 
to that of molten brass. It was the further feeling of the com- 
mittee that this information relative to the journal should be 
esablished on both journal of nominal and minimum dimensions. 

This action was referred to the Committee on Car Construc- 
tion and was considered by that committee at a meeting held in 
Chicago on October 24 and 25, 1940. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the Committee on Car Construction that this matter 
should be left in the hands of Mr. Cantley and the Axle Commit- 
tee for thorough investigation before it could be considered for 
interchange service. Among other things this would include the 
questions referred to in the action taken by the Committee on 
Axle Reaserch at its meeting of October 16 and 17, 1940, quoted 
above. 

It was also the consensus of opinion of the Committee on Car 
Construction that efforts such as this should be encouraged as 
being along the lines of advancing the state of the art both from 
the standpoint of material and design, and in the interest of 
better performance, and that Mr. Cantley and his committee 
should cooperate fully in the development of such further tests 
as should be made to demonstrate the suitability of this axle for 
general interchange service. 

The Urschel Engineering Company conducted the tests re- 
quired by the Axle Committee and furnished their findings in 
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two reports. These two reports were considered at a meeting 
of the Axle Committee held in Chicago on December 19, 1940. 

After reviewing all the data on laboratory tests on their tubular 
axle and also information obtained from tests conducted at Can- 
ton, the committee was of the opinion that this type of tubular 
axle, as made by the process set forth by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, had merit. However, the committee felt that addi- 
tional laboratory tests should be made on the journal portion of 
the axles to determine the relative sensitivity to injury due to 
local overheating of the tubular axle as compared with the 
solid axle. 

The committee also specified that the workmanship of the axle 
should be entirely smooth, both exterior and interior, and entirely 
devoid of any tool marks, die marks, or other imperfections that 
might cause failure of the axle; also that it is very important that 
the axle be concentric and that care must be exercised to insure 
such concentricity throughout the axle with uniform wall thick- 
ness at the journal, wheel seat, and center portion of the axle. 

A meeting of the Axle Committee was held on January 23, 
1941, at which time further consideration was given to the addi- 
tional tests of the tubular axle. After considerable discussion it 
was decided that additional tests should be made on the journal 
portion of the axles. To assist the Pittsburgh Steel Company it 
was agreed that the Chairman, Mr. Sedwick, and Mr. Johnsen 
should help them to set up a program to determine the relative 
sensitivity of injury due to local overheating of the tubular axle 
compared with solid axles. On January 7, 1941, the Chairman, 
Mr. Sedwick and Mr. Johnsen met with Mr. Urschel and ex- 
plained to him what they considered should be the method of 
making these additional tests. They further suggested that he 
contact the Engineer of Tests of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Altoona to see if their drop test machine could be used for sug- 
gested tests. Mr. Urschel visited Altoona and found that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had a machine that would be satisfactory 
for this purpose. In discussing this subject again at the meet- 
ing with the A. A. R. representatives at Canton it was agreed by 


’ the committee that in making the drop tests the local heating effect 


should be established according to the method demonstrated by 
Mr. Urschel wherein the distance from the surface of the axle 
to the outlet of a No. 12 tip is to be 3% in., and heat to be applied 
2 in. out from the dust-guard seat of the journal and the time of 
heating two minutes. The temperature of the surface to be read 
as a matter of record during the time the torch is applied to the 
journal with 50 Ib. air pressure and 5 Ib. gas pressure. 

For comparative purposes two axles to Specifications M-101, 
Design 6, were furnished for test by the A. A. R., the journals 
to be machined to 5% in. diameter and the wheel seats to be ma- 
chined to 7%g in. diameter. After this machining had been done 
the axles were shipped to H. C. Urschel, Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Allenport, Pennsylvania. 

The drop tests were started on February 11 and completed on 
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Class Size of Dimensions 
of axle journal, in. — 
A B < D H I J K Pr Q R Tr U x 
in in. in. in. in. in. in. in. ft.-in. ft.-in. ft.—in. in. in ft.—in. 
B 44x 8 5% 8 2 8i5 54% 44 54% 534 5-3 6-3 7-014 34 1% 3-107% 
Cc 5 xe 34 9 2 8is 6% 5 6% 6% 5-3 6-4 7-214 634 % 1% 3-107 
D 5% x 10 34 10 2 85 6% 5% 65% 7 5-3 6-5 7-44. 1% i! 1% 3-108 
E x 11 % 11 2% 8% i774 6 74 675% COS-24% 6H 7-63 7H 1, 3-914 
F 64% x 12 K 12 2% 854 734 6% 734 8% 5-24% 6-7 7-834 834 1% 15% 3- 944 


Dimensions of Urschel-Pittsburgh Tubular Car Axle 
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February 13, 1941. Prior to witnessing the drop tests at Al- 
toona, the committee visited the plants of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company at Monessen and Allenport, Pa., where they inspected 
the methods used in forging the tubular axles. After the drop 
tests were completed a report was prepared and the results of 
the tests were considered at a meeting of, the Axle Committee 
held in Chicago on March 6, In addition to discussing the report 
on drop tests, the two former reports were also reviewed and 
again thoroughly considered. The Axle Committee finds that the 
Urschel Engineering Company, which is handling this matter 
for the Pittsburgh Steel Company, has complied with all re- 
quests the Axle Committee made for tests. The cost of all these 
tests has been assumed by the Urschel Engineering Company 
and the Pittsburgh Steel Company and consequently there has 
been'no expense to the Association in conducting these tests. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Possible service performance of this type of journal when 
either overheated as a whole, or locally, at various temperatures 
equal to that of molten brass. Tests indicated that the heating of 
the journal of the tubular axle did not affect the functional 
strength of the axle in any way because the journal portion is 
much heavier in proportion to the load it must carry than that 
part of the axle where the maximum stresses occur, namely, the 
inside of the wheel seat. 

(2) Deflection of journals—A. A. R. Design No. 6 axle and 
tubular type axle. In the drop tests the journals of both types of 
axle were subjected to the same type drop tests; that is, starting 
at one foot with a 2,000-lb. tup, and increasing the height by in- 
crements of 6. in. up to 6 ft. 

Permanent set with the center of the axles clamped rigid. The 
total set of the solid axle was 1.4 in., 1.34 in., and 1.39 in.; of the 
tubular axle, 0.68 in. 

Tests made with axle center free to flex. 
tubular axle, 0.48 in. 

Permanent set at the center of the solid axle was 0.34 in. and 
of the tubular axle 0.03 in. 

One end of two of the tubular axles broke off, one at a drop 
oi 5 ft. 6 in., and the other at 6 ft., but both of these axles were 
clamped rigid in the center and it was felt that this was a con- 
tributing cause as an inspection of the metal after failure did 
not indicate any poor structure. 

(3) All of the tubular axles tested were designed to maintain 
the old wheel fit diameter of 7 in. which is the standard nominal 
diameter for 5% by 10-in. journals, whereas the solid axles re- 
cently redesigned by the Axle Committee require 7 %¢-in. diam- 
eter wheel fit. The design of the tubular axle is such that it 
does not require the same diameter of wheel fit that is required 
by the redesigned solid axle. 

(4) The tubular axles we tested might be considered as hand- 
made axles and did not include all the refinements that could 
have been obtained if they had been made with proper forging 
equipment. With the proper forging equipment for manufactur- 
ing this type of axle there will be an entirely smooth finish both 
on the exterior and interior of the axle and uniform sections 
throughout. The smoothness of ‘the finish will be comparable 
to the tubing that is now being made by the same forging process 
the axles are to be made of and upon inspection we found this 
to be a smoother finish than could be obtained by turning. 

(5) While all tests of the tubular axle were conducted with 
axles having journals of 5% in. by 10 in. so as to be comparable 
with the A. A. R. tests of solid axles, a drawing dated March 
20, 1941, showing the design of Urschel-Pittsburgh tubular Rail- 
way Axles for journals 4% by 8 in. up to and including 6% 
by 12 in., is included. 


Solid axle, 0.74 in.; 


Advantages of the Tubular Axle as Compared 
with the New Design Solid Axle 


(1) The tests conducted with the Urschel-Pittsburgh tubular 
railway axle at Canton indicate that the wheel seat and body con- 
struction has more than a 25 per cent increase in fatigue strength 
Compared with the new A. A. R. Design No. 6 axle for 5% in. 
by 10 in. journal; and the new A. A. R. Design No. 6 axle has 
irom 60 to 80 per cent greater allowable design fatigue strength 


than the present 514 in. by 10 in. journal A. A. R. axle with the 
‘black collar.” 
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(2) Increased loading capacity with increased factor of safety. 

(3) Interchangeability with the A. A. R. standard solid axles. 

(4) Materiai decrease in weight. As an example, the 5% in. 
by, 10 in. journal tubular axle weighs approximately 275 Ib. less 
per axle than the solid axle with the same size journal. The 
proportionate reduction for tubular axles having journals larger 
than 5% in. by 10 in. will be greater. 

(5) The committee has no information on the relative costs of 
the tubular axle as compared with the solid axle, but in making 
such a comparison it should be with the new design A. A. R. 
passenger car axles which require that the body of the axle be 
smooth-machined between wheel seats. 

(6) The tubular axles are heat treated by a special heat treat- 
ing process and it was found from actual tests that by this 
method of heat treating the wear of the journal between collars 
increases less rapidly than with the untreated solid axles. 

In view of the above investigation by the A. A. R. Committee 
on Axle Research, the committee recommends that the Urschel- 
Pittsburgh tubular railway axle be approved for general inter- 
change service. In giving this approval, however, it is to be 
understood that it is for this ‘nidke of axle only and should any 
other manufacturers of axles ask for approval of hollow or 
tubular axles, such axles will be required to go through the same 
series of tests that were required of the Urschel-Pittsburgh 
Tubular Railway Axle. 

The above report with conclusions and recommendations was 
considered by the Committee on Car Construction at a meeting 
held in Chicago on March 13 and 14, 1941, and after discussing 
the entire report of the Axle Committee in detail the Committee 
on Car Construction recommended that the Urschel-Pittsburgh 
tubular railway axle be submitted to letter ballot to be adopted 
as an alternate interchange standard for all purposes. 


Report on Side Frames and Bolsters 


During the past year numerous new designs of side frames and 
bolsters were submitted for approval. Seventeen new designs of 
side frames and eight new bolster designs have been approved, 
while eleven side frame designs and eight bolsters have applica- 
tions pending. 

The report also included a complete tabulation of side frames 
and bolsters approved to date and a similar tabulation of designs 
on which applications are pending. 


New Designs of Freight Cars 


Since the last annual report the following designs of freight 
cars have been reviewed in accordance with the first paragraph 
of Interchange Rule 3 and approved for interchange service: 


No. of 


Name of Company Designs Purpose 


American Car and Foundry 


COnWPERGe 65.0582 ek. 2 Car structure for transporting 
chlorine containers 
1 Reinforced underframe for 
chiétine container car built 
in 1930 
General American Trans- 
portation Corporation ... 1 All-welded design of tank car 
underframe 
1 Car structure for transporting 
5 chlorine containers 
Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 1 New design; depressed high- 


capacity flat cars 

1 70-ton low-side gondola 

52 ft. 6 in. gondola 

1 New design high-capacity flat 
car 


—y 


Report of Sub-Committee on Definitions 
and Designating Letters 


Since the last annual report the sub-committee has passed upon 
the following which have been approved by the members through 
letter ballot: 

Substitute following for present definition for “LF” cars: 

“LF”’—A flat car equipped with one or more demountable con- 
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tainers for the transportation of liquids or other commodities, not 
under refrigeration. 

Reason—The old definition is in conflict with the new defini- 
tion for “RC” cars. 

Adopt a new designation and definition for “RC” cars as fol- 
lows: 

“RC”—A car equipped with one or more demountable insulated 
containers. The containers may be equipped with facilities for 
refrigeration. 

Reason—To provide for a new type of car. 

Adopt a new designation and definition for “LFA” cars as 
follows: 

“LFA”—A flat_car equipped with a container or containers 
for transporting commodities immersed in liquids or gases. 

Reason—To provide for a new type of car. 

The committee has also passed favorably upon the following 
and recommended that it be submitted to letter ballot: 

Substitute the following for the present definition for “FG” 
cars: 

“FG”—Flat or gun truck car for special transportation of heavy 
ordnance or other heavy commodities. 

The report was signed by P. W. Kiefer (chairman), chief en- 
gineer motive power and rolling stock, N. Y. C.; T. P. Irving 
(vice-chairman), engineer car construction, C. & O.; W. A. 
Newman, chief mechanical engineer, Can. Pac.; J. McMullen, 
superintendent car department, Erie; R. D. Bryan, engineer car 
construction, A. T. & S. F.; G. S. Goodwin, mechanical engineer, 
C. R. I. & P.; H. L. Holland, assistant engineer, B. & O.; L. R. 
Schuster, engineer car construction, Sou. Pac.; J. T. Soderberg, 
general foreman, Pennsylvania; T. M. Cannon, engineer car con- 
struction C. M. St. P. & P.; and F. J. Jumper, general mechan- 
ical engineer, Union Pacific. 


Discussion 

K. F. Nystrom, mechanical assistant to chief operating officer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, suggested that a special 
committee be appointed during the present emergency in order 
that immediate action might be obtained on developments in car 
construction. He also recommended to the Association the adop- 
tion of a standard design for roller-bearing axles and boxes as 
well as car wheels. He felt that one standard axle for roller 
bearings, somewhere between the 5%-in. by 10-in. and 6-in. by 
1l-in. sizes would meet the requirements of the railroads. 

Another member thought that the tubular axle should be given 
special consideration at this time not only because it would save 
steel but it would also reduce the dead weight hauled in trains. 
In speaking of the tubular axle, one member wished to know 
what part of the increased strength obtained in this axle was due 
to design and how much was the result of heat treatment. In 
reply, W. I. Cantley, mechanical engineer, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, expressed the opinion that all factors had con- 
tributed to the greater strength of the tubular axle. 

H. H. Lanning, mechanical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, stated that his road had 400 axles of the 7-in. by 13-in. size 
and no provision had been made for this size of axle in the re- 
port. Mr. Cantley replied that designs for both the 7-in. by 13-in. 
and the 7%-in. by 14-in. separable pedestal-type journal boxes 
had been prepared but had not yet been submitted. A member 
of the committee made the statement that the 7-in. by 13-in. jour- 
nal box will be included in the recommendation. 

The report was accepted and the recommendations submitted 
to letter ballot. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


During the year Cases 1779 to 1785, inclusive, have been de- 
cided and copies forwarded to the members. A copy of these 
decisions is made part of this report. A vote of concurrence in 
the decisions is respectfully requested by the committee. 

Upon recommendation by the Committee on Brakes and Brake 
Equipment, a new requirement under Rule 3 is recommended for 
submission to letter ballot, to make mandatory the use of Stand- 
ard extra heavy air brake pipe on all, cars built new or rebuilt 
on or after January 1, 1942, account difficulties being experienced 
due to failure and leakage of light weight pipe. 
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With the concurrence of the Committee on Car Construction 
and Committee on Couplers and Draft Gears, it is recommended 
that the effective date of Rule 3 requirement prohibiting accep:- 
ance from owners of cars equipped with 5-in. by 5-in. couplers, be 
extended to January 1, 1943, with proviso it is contemplated no 
further extension beyond this date will be granted. 

The modification of Rule 12 is recommended, to provide that 
joint evidence to be valid must be obtained within two years after 
date of repairs. It is felt that if original repairs have given. sai- 
isfactory service for a two-year period, there is no justifiable 
reason for making correction at expense of initial repairing line. 

Upon recommendation by the Committee on Couplers and Draft 
Gears, a new requirement is added to Rule 18 prohibiting the 
burning out of key slots in couplers and requiring removal of 
such couplers when found in service at expense of car owner. 
The item has also been ‘added to Rule 19 as prohibited repairs 
to foreign cars. It is felt that such couplers constitute a hazard 
in service. 

New requirements are added to Rule 60, upon recommendation 
by the Committee on Brakes and Brake Equipment, making man- 
datory the substitution of improved parts and elimination of cer- 
tain details of the AB brake equipment when brakes receive 
periodic attention. 

Recommendations are offered for modification of Rules 112 and 
120 to permit car owners to request the return of serviceable AB 
brake equipment from his cars when dismantled on foreign lines. 
Rule 120 is also modified to harmonize with Rule 112 with re- 
spect to returnable items. 

Revision of Rule 113 is recommended to provide that the car 
owner will be responsible for damage or destruction of a private 
car by fire, explosion or other condition beyond control of deliv- 
ering line, while located on private tracks belonging to or leased 
to lessee of car, it being considered inequitable to place responsi- 
bility upon delivering line in such cases. A second modification is 
proposed, to protect the car owner in cases where privately owned 
cars are damaged or destroyed on the tracks of a non-subscriber 
road to which the car has been delivered without authority of 
owner or lessee. 

A new requirement is added to Passenger Rule 7 to provide 
that the failure of roller bearing units, or combination roller 
bearing and friction bearing units, due to defects or overheating, 
will be a car owner’s responsibility. The maintenance of roller 
bearings is generally performed by car owner and foreign lines 
have practically no opportunity to protect themselves against 
such failures. This recommendation is concurred in by the Com- 
mittee on Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives. 

Studies of the overhead allowance now used in formulating the 
A. A. R. labor rate are being made and, if it develops that 
modification is necessary as result of these studies, with the ap- 
proval of the General Committee the revision will be incorporated 
in the 1942 Code. 

With the exception of the Rule 3 requirement above mentioned, 
the Committee does not feel that any of the modifications in- 
cluded in its report necessitate submission to letter ballot. 

All recommendations for changes in the Rules of Interchange 
submitted by members, railroad clubs, private car owners, etc., 
have been carefully considered by the committee and, where ap- 
proved, changes have been recommended. 

Attention is again directed to the fact that the Arbitration 
Committee will not consider questions under the Rules of Inter- 
change unless submitted in the form of Arbitration Cases as per 
Rule 123. 


Freight-Car Rules 
RuLeE 2 


The committee recommends that Paragraph (1) of Section 
(g) of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (g) (1) A. A. R. Car Service Rule 14 will 
apply (see page 276) when transfer or rearrangement of lading 
ig necessary, including application of proper door protection 
when car shows evidence from exterior inspection that load has 
shifted. 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 


Rute 3 


The committee’ recommends that effective dates for various 
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requirements in the present rule, as listed below, now set at 
January 1, 1942, be extended to January 1, 1943: 

Section (b), Paragraph (7)—Brake levers: Metal badge 
plates. 

Section (b), Paragraph (8)—Bottom rod and brake beam 
safety supports. 

Section (b), Paragraph (9)—Braking power. 

Section (c), Paragraph (11)—Couplers having 5 by 5 inch 
shanks. 

Note—The committee does not contemplate granting a further 
extension in effective date of the requirement prohibiting accept- 
ance from owners of cars equipped with 5 by 5 inch couplers, 
beyond January 1, 1943. This proviso has the concurrence of 
the Committee on Car Construction and Committee on Couplers 
and Draft Gears. 

Section (c), Paragraph (12)—Couplers, former Standard (ex- 
cept type D) or Temporary Standard having 5 by 7 inch shanks. 
Section (j), Paragraph (2)—Journal boxes, repacking of. 
Section (t), Paragraph (3)—Application of welded side frames 

having “T” or “L” section compression or tension members. 

Section (u), Paragraph (4)—Class E-3 cars not to be accepted 
from owner. 

The committee recommends that a new paragraph and note be 
added to Section (a) of this rule effective January 1, 1942, 
subject to approval by letter ballot, to read as follows: 

Air brake pipe: Extra heavy pipe (except nipples at angle 
cocks, which should be of standard weight) required on all cars 
built new or rebuilt on or after January 1, 1942. From owners. 

Note.—It is recommended that when brake pipe is renewed 
on cars built prior to January 1, 1942, extra heavy pipe as above 
be used. 

Reason: To make mandatory the use of standard extra heavy 
pipe, account difficulties experienced due to failure and leakage 
of light weight pipe, as recommended by the Committee on 
Brakes and Brake Equipment. 

The committee recommends that fourth paragraph of Section 
(c) and Interpretation No. 1 of this rule be eliminated. 

Reason: No longer necessary on account of obsolete con- 
struction. 

The committee recommends that third paragraph of Section 
(d) of this rule be modified and Interpretation No. 5 eliminated, 
as follows: 

Proposed Form: (d-3) Draft key retainer, A. A. R. Standard, 
or approved equivalent, or A. A. R. Alternate Standard one- 
inch diameter hair pin type, required in all horizontal draft keys 
(one, two or three key attachment), on all cars. However, draft 
key retainer with not less than 3% inch thickness of head will be 
accepted on cars built prior to March 1, 1929, where the under- 
frame construction will not accommodate the A. A. R. Standard 
one-inch thickness of head. From owners. 

Reason: To eliminate Interpretation No. 5. 

The committee recommends that note following fourth para- 
graph of Section (t) of this rule, be modified, effective —_— & 
1941, as follows: 

Proposed Form: (t-4) No change. 

Note.—The movement of cars equipped with arch bar trucks 
must be confined to owner’s rails, except that they are acceptable 
in interchange from owner for loading or for unloading within 
the same terminal switching district in which the interchange 
occurs, and providing that cars so interchanged will be immedi- 
ately returned to owner’s rails when loading or unloading is 
accomplished. 

Cars, locomotive cranes, tenders and derricks, equipped with 
arch bar trucks, are acceptable for movement between plants 
located in the same switching district. 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 


RULE 4 


The committee recommends that Paragraph (1) of Section 
(h) of this rule be modified, effective August 1, 1941, as follows: 

Proposed Form: (h) (1) Tank cars.—Sheets, heads or domes 
ot non-insulated cars, when bent inwardly in excess of eight in- 
ches by eight inches, or equivalent area, or when bent inwardly 
in excess of %4 inch in depth regardless of area; however, dents 
or cracks in heads due to former head block anchorage, or in 
sheets due to contact with cradle or saddle blocks, will be owner’s 
responsibility. 
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Reason: Damage due to such causes should be the responsibility 
of car owner. 


RULE 9 


The committee recommends that first requirement opposite 
“Wheels and axles, R. and R.” in this rule, covering information 
to appear on repair cards, be modified, effective August 1, 1941, 
as follows: 

Proposed Form: Cast-steel; wrought-steel; 1-W wrought- 
steel; steel-tired; or cast-iron wheels (whether single plate 
bracketed, single plate not bracketed, or double plate, which must 
be indicated by letters “S. P. B.,” “S. P. N. B.,” or “D. P.,” re- 
spectively, in service metal column). 

Reason: As recommended by the Committee on Wheels, such 
information being necessary in connection with studies of cast- 
iron wheel failures. 

The committee recommends that requirement for classification 
number opposite item of “Brake shoes, applied,” be eliminated 
from this rule. 

Reason: It is felt this information is no longer necessary on 
billing repair cards, as the former standard shoe has not been 
manufactured for several years and is no longer in service. Fur- 
thermore, Rule 19 prohibits the application of other than the 
Standard or Alternate Standard shoes in repairs to foreign cars 
and Rule 3 prohibits acceptance of cars from owners unless 
equipped with the A. A. R. Specification shoe. 


Rute 12 


The committee recommends that second paragraph of this rule 
be modified and Interpretation No. 1 eliminated, as follows: 

Proposed Form: At points where it is impracticable for a rail- 
road company to obtain joint evidence, the evidence of car owner 
shall suffice provided it is signed only after an actual inspection 
by any railroad representative designated by the car owner as 
competent to make such inspection, 

(Vacant. ) 

Reason: To eliminate the interpretation. 

The committee recommends that fifth paragraph of this rule 
be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: Joint evidence must be obtained within 90 
days after first receipt of car home, but in no case exceeding two 
years after date of repairs, and said joint evidence shall not be 
valid unless used within 16 months from date of issue. 

Reason: It is felt that if original repairs have given satisfac- 
tory service for a period of two years, there is no justifiable rea- 
son for making correction at expense of initial repairing line. 


Rute 14 


The committee recommends that second paragraph of this 
rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: Facing the B end of car, in their order on the 
right side of car, wheels, journal boxes and contained parts (in- 
cluding box lids), shall be known as R1, R2, R3 and R4, and 
(etc.—no other change). 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 


Rute 17 


The committee recommends that new last sentence be added 
to Paragraph (4), Section (c) of this rule, to read as follows: 

(c-4) Equipment markings (for couplers, draft gears, etc.) are 
not required; however, the rules do not prohibit application of 
such markings by car owner. If car bears previous markings for 
couplers, in the event of first application of “D” or “E” type 
coupler; or if A. A. R. approved draft gear is applied in place of 
non-approved or obsolete type of draft gear, and car bears pre- 
vious markings for latter gears; such markings must be changed 
to correspond with coupler or draft gear applied (for the par- 
ticular end, A or B, or both ends, as the case may be) for which 
a charge of % hour may be made. In event of failure of repair- 
ing line to correct markings under such circumstances, defect card 
shall be issued for % hour labor to cover. In such cases the 
words “A. A. R. APPVD. DRAFT GEAR” may be used in lieu 
of specifying the particular name and type of approved draft gear 
ap plied. 

Reason: To eliminate necessity of preparing stencils for the 
many types of draft gears. 

The committee recommends that a new Paragraph (6) be 
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added to Section (c) of this rule (present Paragraph 6 to be re- 
located as new Paragraph 7), effective August 1, 1941, to read 
as follows: 

(6) When old style bottom rotary lock lift lever or toggle is 
found defective on an A. A. R. Standard type “E” coupler, re- 
pairing line has the option of renewing old. style parts in.kind or 
may substitute as correct repair complete new type assembly hav- 
ing the two parts riveted together. In the latter case, full charge 
may be made and scrap credit allowed for the old style parts re- 
moved (see Rule 101 for charges and credits). 

Reason: As recommended by the Committee on Couplers and 
Draft Gears. 

The committee recommends that Paragraph (d) of this rule 
be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (d) Bolts substituted for rivets, where rivets 
are the standard of the car, are considered as improper repairs, 
except where used in securing ladders, ladder treads, handholds, 
sill steps and uncoupling lever brackets, on all cars of all types; 
also proper to use bolts for securing coupler and draft gear sup- 
ports on tank cars; except, that in no case shall bolts be substitut- 
ed for rivets which pass through the shell or metal jacket of tank 
of tank cars. The substitution of bolts for rivets, or (etc.—no 
other change). 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 

The committee recommends that three new sentences be added 
to Note 2 following Section (e) of this rule, effective August 1, 
1941, to read as follows: 

Note 2—The A. A. R. brake beam with strut designed for 
third point suspension is an optional A. A. R. Standard and must 
be maintained in repairs where standard to car. Therefore, substi- 
tution of beam without provision for third point suspension con- 
stitutes wrong repairs subject to defect card for labor and mate- 
rial. Sliding chair castings must be transferred from beam re- 
moved to beam applied. A brake beam with No. 1656 sliding chair 
may be applied as correct repairs in replacement of beam having 
optional design of strut and former type No. 1293-B sliding chair. 
Material charge is permissible only when sliding chair on beam 
removed is missing or defective, and where beam with chair 
casting 1s standard to car. 

Reason: The former type sliding chair is obsolete and has not 
been manufactured since 1934. 

The committee recommends that new explanatory note be added 
to Section (i) of this rule, effective August 1, 1941, to read as 
follows: 

Note.—The term “interchangeable as to sill spacing and cou- 
pler pocket limits’ means that gear applied should preferably be 
of the same height, width and length as the gear removed. In the 
substitution of gears the length (including the number of follow- 
ers required for the type of gear applied) must be such as to 
properly fit the coupler yoke. Gears applied must conform with 
draft sill construction of car and, tf practicable, with existing 
draft gear supports and guides. Any modification of the sill con- 
struction. such as cutting or burning .of slots for accommodation 
of transverse spring rods or of holes for accommodation of dif- 
ferent design of guides or supports is not permissible. 

Reason: To clarify the intent with respect to draft gear sub- 
stitution. This recommendation has the concurrence of the Com- 
mittee on Car Construction and Committee on Couplers and 
Draft Gears. 


Rute 18 


The committee recommends that Paragraph (1) of Section (a) 
of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (a-1) Couplers, types D and E, with distance 
between point of knuckle and guard arm exceeding 54g inches 
as measured by gage (Fig. A, page 56), must have.the defective 
part or parts renewed to bring coupler within required gage of 
5% inches as measured by gage (Fig. C, page 57). If coupler 
is out of gage, the body must not be renewed unless the applica- 
tion of secondhand, reconditioned or new lock, or knuckle, or both, 
will not bring it within the required gage of 5% inches. Like- 
wise, knuckle must not be renewed unless the application of sec- 
ondhand, reconditioned or new lock will not bring coupler within 
the required gage of 5% inches. 

Reason: To clarify the intent that, where renewal of parts 
will correct defective condition, renewal of complete coupler is 
not justified. This recommendation has the concurrence of the 
Committee on Couplers and Draft Gears. 
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The committee recommends that a new Paragraph (2) be 
added to Section (c) of this rule (present Paragraphs (1) and 
(2) ) to be relocated as Paragraphs (l-a) and (1-b), effective 
August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

(2) Burning out of key slots in any type of coupler body is 
prohibited. When couplers with burned-out key, slots are, removed 
for any reason or, if such couplers are found i: in service, they must 
be removed at the expense of car owner. 

Reason: Coupler with burned-out key slots constitutes a haz- 
ard in service. As recommended by the Committee on Couplers 
and Draft Gears. 

The committee recommends that the caption appearing in Fig- 
ure D of Rule 18 reading “Condemning limit for cracks hori- 
gontally inclined,’ be modified to read “Condemning limit for 
cracks extending in any direction.” 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 

The committee recommends the addition of a new Section (d) 
to this rule, effective August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

(d) Top Lock Lifters—Type D Couplers. Lock lifters, No. 1, 
or No. 2 which have not been converted to No. 3, may be re- 
placed with lock lifter No. 3 at car owner’s expense, whether or 
not the No. 1 or No. 2 is defective. 

Reason: As recommended by the Committee on Couplers and 
Draft Gears, to prevent couplers from opening in service. 


RwuLeE 19 


The committee recommends that a new item be added to this 
rule (which specifies materials that must not be used in making 
repairs to foreign cars), effective August 1, 1941, to read as 
follows: 

Coupler body having burned-out key slots. 

Reason: Coupler with burned-out key slot constitutes a hazard 
in service. As recommended by the Committee on Couplers and 
Draft Gears. 

The committee recommends the effective date for eleventh item 
under this rule, now set at January 1, 1942, be extended for one 
year, to read as follows: 

Welded cast-steel truck side frames having “T” or “L” section 


-compression or tension members, on and after January 1, 1943. 


Reason: 
Rule 3. 

The committee recommends the addition of a new item to this 
rule, effective August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

Lock lifters, top, type D, No. 1 or No. 2 (which have not been 
converted to No. 3). 

Reason: As recommended by the Committee on Couplers and 
Draft Gears. 


To harmonize with extension recommended under 


Ru_LeE 23 


The committee recommends that effective date of requirement 
prohibiting the welding of cast-steel truck side frames having 
“T” or “L” section compression or tension members, now set at 
January 1, 1942, be extended to January 1, 1943. 

Reason: To harmonize with extension recommended under 
Rule 3. 

The committee recommends that eighth paragraph of Section 
IV of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: Couplers: Welding cracks in guard arm and 
back wall of coupler head in accordance with practice described 
on pages 479-506 of the 1932 Mechanical Division Proceedings, 
and including couplers with cracks extending in any direction 
but not beyond the welding limits indicated in Paragraph (c) 
of Rule 18. 


Reason: To harmonize with change in Figure D of Rule 18. 


RULE 32 


The committee recommends that Section (2) of this rule be 
modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (2) Stop cock, or valve for similar purpose, 
attached to bottom cap of bottom outlet valve nozzle, if missing, 
providing car is stenciled “Valve attached to outlet cap.” 

Reason: to clarify the intent. 

The committee recommends that a new last sentence be added 
to Paragraph (c) of Section (10) of this rule, effective August 
1, 1941, to read as follows: 

(c) Train collision, Section (d) shall apply in cases of dam- 
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age due to locomotive, or locomotive with draft of cars, coupling 
to train or to draft of cars. 
Reason: To clarify the intent. 


Rute 44 


The committee recommends the addition of new Notes D and 
E following Paragraph (4-c) of this rule and modification of 
Interpretation No. 1 thereto, effective August 1, 1941, to read 
as follows: 

Note D—When failure of underframe as described in Para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) om cars other than tank cars occurs 
through old or progressive fracture, or due to failure of cast- 
steel draft extension on car having two center sills; a joint in- 
spection certificate so indicating, signed by a joint mspector or by 
two inspectors, one of whom must represent a disinterested rail- 
road, shall constitute sufficient evidence that damage occurred in 
ordinary handling provided, after investigation, it is found that 
car was not subjected to unfair handling as provided by Para- 
graph (a), (b), (c), (e), (f), (A), (4), (A), (m), (n), (0-1) 
and (q) of Section (10) of Rule 32. Whether or not the labor 
cost of repairs in such cases exceeds the limits of Rule 120, the 
car shall be reported to car owner and handled under the provi- 
sions of that rule. 

Note E—When failure of underframe as described in Para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) on cars other than tank cars is discov- 
ered when car is in train road haul or upon arrival at terminal 
and prior to switching, the damage will be considered as having 
occurred in fair usage and, therefore, car owner’s responsibility ; 
provided, however, after investigation it is found car was not sub- 
jected to unfair handling as described in Paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f), (A), (4), (4), (m), (m), (0-1), and (q) of 
Section (10) of Rule 32, that there is no knowledge or record of 
the defective condition existing prior to car being placed in such 
train and that there was no switching of one or more cars in train 
enroute. Whether or not the labor cost of repairs in such cases 
exceeds the limits of Rule 120, the car shall be reported to car 
owner and handled under the provisions of that rule. 

Interpretation. (1) Q—Is a brief statement that car was not 
damaged under any condition prescribed in Rule 32 sufficient to 
establish the responsibility of car owner? 

A—No. Except as provided in last sentence of Note C, and 
Notes D and E, Statement must show details of the circumstances 
under which the damage occurred, so that owner may know how 
responsibility was determined. 

Reason: To more equitably allocate responsibility for failure 
of center sills. 


Rute 59 


The committee recommends that a new last sentence be added 
to first paragraph of this rule, to read as follows: 

Proposed Form: Rule 59. Missing centrifugal dirt collectors 
from cars built or rebuilt prior to August 1, 1929, where such 
cars are stenciled that they are so equipped. However, such 
Stenciling is not required on any car equipped with AB brakes, 
regardless of date built. 

Reason: Centrifugal dirt collectors are a standard part of the 
AB brake installation. 


Rute 60 


The committee recommends that Paragraph (f) of this rule 
be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (f) All old cleaning marks must be scraped 
off and painted over with quick-drying paint, preferably black. 
The place, month, day and year of cleaning and the railroad or 
private line reporting marks, must be stenciled with white paint 
on the auxiliary reservoir, (etc——no other change). 

Reason: To harmonize with changes made in cuts on pages 
124 and 125. 

The committee recommends that last sentence in Paragraph 
(g) of this rule, reading as follows, be eliminated: 

Effective January 1, 1935, triple valves applied in repairs to all 
cars must be equipped with the heavier type graduating springs 
(piece Nos. 18286 or QT 369), regardless of type in valve re- 
moved; for which no additional charge is permissible. 

_ Reason: No longer necessary account covered in the A. A. R. 
Standard Code of Tests. 
The committee recommends that new third and fourth notes be 
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added to Section (1) of this rule, and present first and second 
notes reversed for easier reference, effective August 1, 1941; the 
new notes to read as follows: 

Note 3—AB brakes receiving periodic attention on and after 

August 1, 1941, must have improved parts substituted for those 
of previous designs and piece numbers. Extra charge will be 
allowed for the improved type strainer, the COTES allowance 
being modified to include value of the other items. The improved 
type parts referred to are as follows: 
Quick-action chamber charging choke Pc. No. 506277 or CV -265. 
Brake pipe strainer................. Pc. No. 502904 or CV -232. 
Emergency piston spring............ Pe. No. 501006 or CV -227. 
Reservoir release valve end plate....Pc. No. 94963 or CV-173. 
Wasp excluder barrier in the quick- 

Service vent passage.............. Pe. No. 515820 or CV -276. 

Note 4—When AB brakes are given periodic attention, the 
service portion applied must have had two by-pass check valves 
(Pc. No. 502140 or CV -250), two springs (Pc. No. 93926 or CV - 
140), one check valve seat (Pc. No. 502902 or CV -255), and one 
check valve seat gasket (Pc. No. 93928 or CV -134), removed 
and the port drilled to ?%q in. diameter and suitably plugged, for 
which no extra charge is permissible. 

Reason: As recommended by the Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment. 


RULE 66 


The committee recommends that a new last sentence be added 
to Section (b) of this rule, to read as follows: 

(b) All journal boxes shall be:jacked; all journal wedges and 
bearings removed for examination, and renewed where necessary ; 
all boxes cleaned and repacked with properly prepared packing 
(new or renovated) in accordance with A. A. R. Standard Prac- 
tice (except the use of the back roll which is optional with 
repairing company), and car stenciled. Dust guards shall be 
renewed, when necessary, only where wheels, journal boxes or 
unit side frames are removed. Missing or defective dust guard 
plugs shall be renewed. 

Reason: In all cases where boxes are repacked, these plugs 
should be used to exclude dirt and cinders from the journal box. 


RULE 74 


The committee recommends that a new note be added to this 
rule, to read as follows: 

Note—Wheels condemned under this rule should be shown on 
repair records as “Vertical Flange” or “Thin Flange,’ as the 
case may be, rather than “Worn Flange.” 

Reason: It is felt this detail information should be available to 
the car owner. 


RULE 94 


The committee recommends that third paragraph of this rule 
be modified, effective August 1, 1941, as follows: 

Proposed Form: If the owner elects to dismantle the body or 
trucks, or both, charge may be made for such material, the re- 
newal of which would have been required for the repairs covered 
by the defect card, but such charge to be confined to the actual 
material stated on card. Also, in case of items damaged which 
could have been repaired, labor charge may be made for such 
items on basis of labor for straightening or repairing same, but 
no labor charge is permitted for the R. & R. of any part and 
no other labor shall be charged in such cases except insofar as 
labor is already included in the A. A. R. prices for material. 

Reason: As a matter of equity. It is felt car owner is properly 
entitled to charge labor for straightening or repairing parts which 
are not damaged beyond repair. 


RULE 98 


The committee recommends that last sentence of present note 
following Interpretation No. 2 to this rule be relocated as a new 
Note 3 following Section (g) of same rule, and modified to read 
as follows: 

Note 3—Where A. A. R. Standard steel wheel gage indicates 
less than 2/16-inch service metal from full flange contour re- 
quirement, such wheel shall be considered as having full flange 
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contour providing it does not require turning for other reasons. 
Reason: To clarify the intent of the rule. 


RuLE 99 


The committee recommends that first paragraph of this rule be 
modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: Rule 99. In no case shall car owner be 
charged for two or more applications of journal bearings if 
applied within 30 days from initial application at same journal 
location on same road (etc.—no other change). 

Reason: To clarify the intent. 


Rute 101 


The committee recommends that a new Item 58-B be added to 
this rule (present Item 58-B to be relocated as new Item 58-C), 
effective August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

58-B Brake pipe strainer (Pc. No. 502904), net.......... $1.08 
(To be charged only when this new type strainer is applied 
in replacement of old style strainer). 

Reason: Account change in Rule 60. 

The committee recommends that a new Item 134-B be added to 
this rule, effective August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

134-B Coupler bottom rotary lock lift lever and toggle, 
riveted assembly, new, A. A. R. type E, single design, 

Oe RE ee Sea oe ee heh a ge ERR a Mere A STL... S202 

Reason: Account change in Rule 17. 


Rute 104 


The committee recommends that Section (d) of this rule be 
modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (d) First application of A. A. R. Standard 
type “E” 6% by 8 inch shank coupler in place of A. A. R. Stand- 
ard type “D” 6 by 8 inch shank coupler ; or of A. A. R. Standard 
type “E” 5 by 7 inch shank coupler in place of A. A. R. Standard 
type “D” 5 by 7 inch shank coupler; or of A. A. R. Standard 
types “D” or “E” in place of former A. A. R. Standard or Tem- 
porary Standard couplers where such substitution provides a total 
of 2% inches minimum side clearance for coupler shank without 
necessity of altering end of car or spacing of draft members; 
(etc.—no other change). 

Reason: To eliminate confliction with A. A. R. Standard. It is 
also felt 214 inches provides sufficient side clearance in such cases. 
This recommendation is concurred in by the Committee on Car 
Construction. 


Rute 111 


The committee recommends that allowance under Item 15 of 
this rule covering cleaning, lubricating and repairing AB freight 
brake equipment, be increased from $7.28 to $7.99; also, that a 
new sub-item (9) be added to Section (b) of Item 15 of this 
rule to read as follows; both changes to become effective August 
1, 1941: 

(9) Brake pipe strainer (piece No. 502904 or CV-232). To 
be charged only when this new type strainer is applied in re- 
placement of old style strainer. 

Reason: Account change in Rule 60. 


Rute 112 


The committee recommends that a new item be added to Sec- 
tion J of this rule (for which car owner may request return 
when cars are dismantled on foreign lines), effective August 1, 
1941, to read: 

AB brake equipment. 

Reason: Car owner is reasonably entitled to return of service- 
able AB brake equipment, if desired. 


Rute 113 


The committee recommends that first paragraph of this rule 
be modified, effective August 1, 1941, as follows: 

Proposed Form: Rule 113. The settlement for a car when 
damaged or destroyed upon a private track shall be assumed by 
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the railway company delivering the car upon such track; except 
in the case of a private car damaged or destroyed by or resulting 
from fire or explosion, or some other condition beyond the con- 
trol of the delivering line, on private tracks belonging or leased 
to car owner or lessee of car, or while located on the private 
tracks of a car manufacturing or repair plant under arrangement 
between car owner and the car manufacturing or repair plant. 

Reason: The present rule applies to both railroad and privately 
owned cars. It is inequitable to place responsibility upon deliver- 
ing line for such damage when car is on private tracks belong- 
ing or leased to lessee of car. 

The committee recommends that a new second paragraph be 
added to this rule, effective August 1, 1941, to read as follows: 

When a car of private ownership is damaged or destroyed on 
the tracks of a road which is not a subscriber to the interchange 
Agreement of the Association of American Railroads, the sub- 
scriber road delivering the car to such non-subscriber road shall 
be responsible to the owner for damage to or destruction of the 
car while in possession of the non-subscriber, except where such 
car had been forwarded to the non-subscriber road by or upon 
authority of car owner or lessee. 

Reason: For protection of car owner, in event car is delivered 
by a subscriber road to a non-subscriber road without authority 
of owner or lessee. 


Rute 120 


The committee recommends that first paragraph of Section (e) 
of this rule be modified, effective August 1, 1941, as follows: 

Proposed Form: (e) If owner authorizes destruction, handling 
line shall allow credit for all material at A. A. R. scrap prices, 
less labor cost of destruction. However, owner shall have the 
privilege of having returned serviceable cast-steel truck side 
frames, metal truck and metal body bolsters, metal draft arms, 
friction draft gears, cast-steel yokes, metal ends, “AB” brake 
equipment, auto loading devices, and refrigerator car circulating 
fans; also tanks, special castings and valves of tank cars; by at- 
taching to statement of estimated weights a list of such parts with 
full shipping instructions; such parts to be billed at A. A. R. 
scrap value plus 7 per cent for handling, f. 0. b. point of ship- 
ment. 

Reason: Car owner is reasonably entitled to return of such 
serviceable parts if desired. Handling charge reduced to har- 
monize with present storehouse allowance. 


Passenger-Car Rules 


RULE 4 


The committee recommends that the effective date of second 
paragraph of this rule, with reference to equipping all-steel or 
steel under-frame cars with cardboards or suitable receptacle for 
the accommodation of defect and joint evidence cards, now set 
at January 1, 1942, be extended to January 1, 1943. 

Reason: The present situation justifies this extension. 


RULE 7 


The committee recommends that a new last paragraph be added 
to Section (e) of this rule (which lists owner’s defects), to read 
as follows: 

Failure of roller bearing units, or combination roller bearing 
and friction bearing units, due to defects or overheating. 

Reason: Maintenance of roller bearings is generally performed 
by car owner. Handling line has practically no opportunity to 
protect itself against such failures. This recommendation has the 
concurrence of the Committee on Lubrication of Cars and Loco- 
motives. 

The committee recommends that a new first note be added to 
Section (j) of this rule, present Note to be located as Note 2 
and modified, as follows: 

(New) Note 1.—For each portion of Universal control valve 
removed from and for each portion applied to any car, the proper 
designating symbol as determined by the description shown below 
must appear on billing repair card. 
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Designating 
Symbol Description 

Eq. P. U-12 Equalizing portion U-12—Without strainer 
cap. 

Eq. P U-12-C Equalizing portion U-12-C—With improved 
cylinder cap having hair strainer. 

QAP U-12 Quick-action portion U-12—Without quick 
service or strainer, one ball check, body % 
in. shorter than U-12-B portion. 

OAP U-12-B Quick-action portion U-12-B—With quick 

x service and no strainer, two ball checks, body 
¥% in. longer than U-12, vertical grooves on 
each side of body. 

QAP U-12-BD = Quick-action portion U-12-BD—With quick 


service and same bodyr.as U-12-B and 
strainer bolted between body and high pres- 
sure cap. 


Proposed Form: Note 2.—When equalizing portion U-12-C is 
removed, it should be replaced in kind. If replaced with equalising 
portion U-12, proper credit must be allowed car owner as out- 
lined in notes following Item 20-C of Passenger Rule 21. In the 


substitution of equalizing portion U-12-C for equalizing portion - 


U-12, car owner is not responsible for the betterment of improved 
cylinder cap unless the equalizing portion U-12-C valve is stand- 
ard to the car as indicated by stenciling. The same principle 
applies when the quick-action portion U-12-BD is substituted by 
or for quick-action portion U-12-B or quick-action portion U-12. 

Reason: To clarify the intent and simplify the preparation of 
repair cards. As recommended by the Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment. 


— 


RuLeE 8 


The committee recommends that Section (e) of this rule 
(which lists delivering line defects) be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (e) Journal cut, or requiring reconditioning 
due to heating, on friction bearing units; axles bent; or axles 
damaged as provided in paragraph (a). When necessary to true 
up axles in cases of cut journals, if journal is reduced below the 
limit as prescribed in Rule 7 (e), axle must be changed at the 
expense of the delivering line. 

Reason: Account change in Section (e) of Passenger Rule 7. 


RuLeE 21 


The committee recommends that second, third and fourth notes 
under Item 20-C of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: Note-—When quick-action portion U-12 valve 
is removed and quick-action portion U-12-B valve applied, addi- 
tional charge of $85.00 is proper versus car owner for betterment 
cost of converting. Likewise, when quick-action portion U-12-B 
is removed and quick-action portion U-12 valve applied, car owner 
must be allowed credit of $85.00. The quick-action or emergency 
portion of the U-12-B equipment can readily be distinguished 
from the U-12 type by its having two ball check caps on top of 
this portion instead of one cap as on the U-12 type; also, by hav- 
ing a vertical groove on each side of its body. 

Note.—When equalizing portion U-12-C is removed and equal- 
ising portion U-12 applied, car owner must be allowed credit of 
$25.39, 

Note.—When quick-action portion U-12-BD valve is removed, 
and quick-action portion U-12-B applied, car owner must be al- 
lowed credit of $23.30. 

Reason: To clarify the intent and simplify the preparation of 
repair cards. As recommended by the Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment. 

The report was signed by J. P. Morris (chairman), general 
mechanical assistant, A. T. & S. F.; J. A. Deppe (vice-chair- 
man), superintendent car department, C. M. St. P. & P.; W. H. 
Fisnn, general superintendent motive power and rolling stock, 
N. Y. C.; L. Richardson, mechanical assistant to vice-president 
an’ general manager, B. & M.; G. E. McCoy, assistant general 
Suscrintendent car equipment, Can. Nat'l; W. R. Elsey, general 
supcrintendent motive power, Pennsylvania; A. E. Smith, vice- 
president, Union*Tank Car Company, and M. F. Covert, general 
superintendent of equipment, General American Transportation 

orp, 
the report was accepted. 
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Report on Prices for Labor 
and Materials 


In order that the rules may currently provide an equitable basis 
for inter-road billing, the committee has continued the work of 
analyzing material, labor and new equipment costs in A. A. R. 
Interchange Rules 101, 107, 111 and 112 of the Freight Car Code, 
and Rules 21 and 22 of the Passenger Car Code, with a view of 
determining and recommending necessary changes to be made in 
the next supplement to the current Code. 


Freight Car Rules 
Rute 101 


All miscellaneous material prices in Rule 101 were rechecked 
as of March 1, 1941, quotations submitted by the purchasing agents 
of the ten selected railroads, representing 39 per cent of total 
freight car ownership in the United States and Canada, showing 
a slight upward trend in material markets as indicated by detail 
recommendations for revisions shown under this rule. 

As announced in the 1940 report, a study was made through the 
Purchases and Stores Division, on nineteen selected railroads rep- 
resenting all portions of the United States and Canada, covering 
the last six months of 1939, with respect to allowance for store 
expense used in the make-up of A. A. R. material prices. The 
result of this study showed a weighted average of the total store 
expense for the nineteen railroads of 6.71 per cent; and, as 
result thereof, the 10 per cent allowance formerly used in com- 
puting A. A. R. material prices was reduced to 7 per cent effec- 
tive January 1, 1941. The question having been raised as to 
whether the period studied was entirely representative, a further 
study is under way on the same railroads covering the entire year 
of 1940. If further modification is found necessary as result of 
this extended study, revision will be made and included in the 
rules effective January 1, 1942. 

The penalty price for the former standard pressed steel box 
lid has been abrogated, and new price is recommended on basis 
of current market quotations. The former specification lid con- 
tinues in use to a considerable extent and is considered satisfac- 
tory in service by a number of railroads. In view of this situa- 
tion, it is felt the lid should stand on its merits insofar as A. A. 
R. material price is concerned. 


Item 105-B has been clarified to indicate definitely the allowance 
includes material for lumber. 

Item 188-D is modified to provide additional material charge for 
doors constructed wholly or in part of high tensile steel. 

Recommendation is made that the average credit allowance for 
the No. 2 brake beam in Item 210 be reduced to scrap value, with 
corresponding reduction in the new and secondhand prices. Few 
railroads are reclaiming this type of beam and the parts cannot 
be used in reclamation of No. 2-plus or No. 15 brake beams. This 
recommendation has the concurrence of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Brakes and Brake Equipment. 


Rute 107 


As stated in the 1940 supplementary report, the committee con- 
ducted time studies in the field of a considerable number of ad- 
ditional labor operations and, where adjustments were found 
necessary, modifications were made in the rules effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. 

New note added to Item 22 to clarify the intent with respect 
to charge for brake hanger renewed in connection with removal 
and replacement or removal of wheels, bolsters and truck sides. 

First note following Item 48 modified to eliminate confliction 
with note following Item 45. 

Third note following Item 126 modified to clarify the intent. 

Items 142 and 143 modified and new third note added to Item 
143, to clarify the intent that allowances for application of run- 
ning boards in Items 138 to 143, inclusive, apply to covered hop- 
per cars as well as house cars. 

New Item 323-A added and Item 325 modified, to eliminate 
confliction between Items 267, 323 and 325. 


Rute 111 
New note added to Item 13, to clarify the intent that the charge 
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includes all labor and material for triple valve parts, except ma- 
terial for triple valve body. 


Rute 112 


Recommendations are made in this rule respecting reproduc- 
tion pound prices of new freight cars of all classes, in order that 
Supplement of August 1, 1941, may reflect 1940 costs in lieu of 
figures shown in the present Code. New prices recommended 
are based on costs of 41,279 freight cars constructed during the 
year 1940. 


Passenger Car Rules 
Rute 21 


Items 10 and 11 modified to include reference to “express” and 
“combination mail and express” cars. Third and fourth opera- 
tions listed under Item 20-C modified to clarify. 


RuLeE 22 


Material prices were rechecked on basis of quotations as of 
March 1, 1941, showing a slight upward trend on a few items as 
indicated by detail recommendations for revisions shown under 
this rule. 

Item 49 and note following modified to provide charge for 
service metal in excess of 27/16 in. on wheels of nominal 36 inch 
diameter. 

It is the intent of the Committee to investigate labor and ma- 
terial costs again in October and if sufficient change develops, 
necessary revisions will be made and inserted in the rules effec- 
tive January 1, 1942. 

The changes recommended in the existing rules were shown in 
detail in the report. 

The report was signed by A. E. Calkins (chairman), superin- 
tendent of equipment, N. Y. C.; A. E. Smith (vice-chairman), 
vice-president, Union Tank Car Company; J. D. Rezner, general 
car foreman, C. B. & Q.; P. Kass, superintendent car depart- 
ment, C. R. I. & P.; T. J. Boring, general foreman, M. C. B. 
Clearing House, Pennsylvania; H. H. Boyd, assistant chief mo- 
tive power and rolling stock, Can. Pac.; and A. H. Gaebler, 
superintendent car department, General American Transportation 
Corp. 

The report was accepted. 


Specifications for Materials 


The committee submits the following revisions to certain exist- 
ing material specifications for consideration: Specifications M-101- 
39, axles, carbon steel, for cars and locomotive tenders (Exhibit 
A) and Specifications M-102-40, forgings, carbon steel, annealed 
and unannealed (new Par. 13 to be added and subsequent para- 
graphs being renumbered). New Par. 13 is as follows: 

13.—Microscopic Tests—(a) One microscopic test shall be 
made from each annealing charge. If more than one melt is rep- 
resented in a charge, one microscopic test shall be made from 
each melt. The sections for microscopic test shall be cut from 
the large undistorted portion of the tension test specimen in such 
a way as will give one face normal and one face parallel to the 
axis of the specimen. 

(b) Both faces shall be polished practically free from scratches. 
The transverse face shall be etched with four per cent solution of 
nitric acid in alcohol. The longitudinal face to be left unetched. 
The specimen shall be examined under a magnification of 100 
diameters. 

(c) The whole’of the transverse section shall show uniform, 
well broken up, fine grained structure, and shall conform to the 
requirements illustrated in photomicrographs (Exhibit B). Only 
one irregular mesh as large as % in. in diameter shall be per- 
mitted in a field 3 in. in diameter, as shown on the screen or 
photomicrograph. 

(d) For information only, the longitudinal unetched face will 
be examined for solid non-metallic impurities and should show 
such impurities well scattered over the field. 

Specifications M-105-34, blooms, billets and slabs for forgings. 
Recommended changes to be made are as follows: New Par. 11 
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(present Par. 11 and subsequent paragraphs renumbered) to be 

added to this specification, to read as follows: 
11.—Cutting.—Cutting or parting of material shall not be done 

by flame cutting except by methods approved by the purchaser 





Maximum Grain Structure Acceptable in Grade B Annealed 
Carbon Steel Forgings 


involving preheating and temperature control when necessary to 
avoid any damage to flame-cut surface. 

Specifications M-302-40, refined wrought iron bars. Changes 
to be made as follows: Page 3, Sec. 9 (b): 

(b) Bend Test Specimens—Round, square and hexagonal 
bars not over 1% in. in diameter or thickness, and flat bars not 





Fine Grained Uniform Structure Desired in Grade B Annealed 
Carbon Steel Forgings 


over 1%4 in. in width or 1 in. in thickness shall be bent in full 
section as rolled. For larger round, square, and hexagonal bars, 
the bend specimen may be machined to 1%4 in. diameter. For flat 
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bars wider than 1% in. but less than 1 in. thick, the bend specimen 
may be machined to 1% in. in width. For flat bars 1 in. or 
thicker, the bend specimen may be machined to 1 in. square. The 
edges of the machined specimens shall be rounded to a radius of 
4g in. 

Specifications M-603-38, Hose—Air, Gas and Oxygen, Wrapped 
and Braided. In compliance with request that a %4-in. size hose 
for gas and oxygen be included in these specifications, the speci- 
fication has been revised accordingly, and recommended revision 
is given in Exhibit C. 

Specifications M-607-38, rubber goods, general instructions on 
standard methods of tests for. Recommended revision of this 
specification is given in Exhibit D. In addition to some editorial 
changes, the revision consists of the following: (a) Methods of 
measuring lengths, diameters and thickness of hose and compo- 
nent parts thereof. (b) Specified A. S. T. M. Die B, % by 2 in., 
replacing the die now used, of % in. (c) Specifying the use of 
micrometer exerting a force of 3 oz. rather than 9 oz. [Exhibits 
A, B, C, D are not included in the present abstract of the com- 
mittee’s report—EDITor. | 

All of the material specifications have been studied in detail 
during the past year, and while some changes have been agreed 
upon, in view of manufacturing conditions and the market situa- 
tion, it is felt inadvisable to recommend changes to be made this 
year, other than included in the above. 

The various members of the Committee on Specifications for 
Materials have cooperated with other committees in connection 
with various investigations and specifications drafted by the other 
committees, handled by them and incorporated in the annual re- 
ports of such other committees. 

The report was signed by T. D. Sedwick (chairman), engineer 
of tests, C. R. I. & P.; F. Zeleny, engineer of tests, C. B. & Q.; 
H. G. Burnham, engineer of tests, N. P.; H. P. Hass, engineer 
of tests, N. Y. N. H. & H.; J. R. Jackson, engineer of tests, 
M. P.; H. G. Miller, engineer of tests, C. M. St. P. & P.; L. B. 
Jones, engineer of tests, Penna.; C. B. Bryant, engineer of tests, 
Sou.; W. R. Hedeman, engineer of tests, B. & O.; W. F. Collins, 
engineer of tests, N. Y. C.; and W. Bohnstengel, engineer of 
tests, A. T. & S. F. 

The report was accepted and the recommendations submitted to 
letter ballot. 


Brakes and Brake Equipment 


Elimination of excessive leakage of air from the brake pipe has 
for many years in the past, and is continuing to be, of paramount 
importance to the operation of and proper control of brakes on 
freight trains. Experience has indicated that a considerable 
amount of brake-pipe leakage occurs at the air-hose couplings. 

Our 1937 annual report showed a picture of and suggested the 
use of an air-hose-coupling testing device for submerging the 
coupling under water and testing before mounting it on the hose. 
Since that report was made there has been considerable more work 
done with this device. 

There have been a number in service for several years and 
the results have been very gratifying. 

We believe that the use of the above device will eliminate the 
leaking couplings from service, before they are mounted on the 
hose, thereby greatly reducing ever present brake pipe leakage, 
assist in the reduction of train delays and produce better control 
of train brakes. 

We, therefore, recommend the adoption of this device as rec- 
ommended practice. 


Modification of Freight Retaining Valve 
New Stow-RE.LeAsSE RETAINING VALVE 


The 1940 annual report contained a brief reference to the re- 
design of the freight retaining valve in order to provide addi- 
tional protection and variable control of brake-cylinder pressures. 
During the past year further study has been made of the new 
tour-position slow-release retaining valve for use in freight 
service, 

This new slow-release retaining valve has four positions in- 
stead of three. Three of the positions, however, produce exactly 
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the same results as the present A. A. R. standard retainer, that 
is—direct exhaust with handle in the vertical or down position; 
high-pressure retain (nominal 20 Ib.) in the 45-deg. position; 
and low-pressure retain (nominal 10 lb.) in the 90-deg. or hori- 
zontal position. The fourth position is with the handle at 45 deg. 
above the horizontal and known as slow-direct-exhaust position. 
This valve retains all of the features of the present A. A. R. 
standard and, in addition, includes a fourth position giving a con- 
tinuous blown down of brake-cylinder pressure to zero pressure 
for the purpose of providing means for accomplishing improved 
control of the slack action of freight trains during release of 
train brakes while in motion, which will result in outstanding 
operating economies in time and cost, indicated by the following: 


(a) Decrease frequency of stopping trains to set up and turn 
down retaining valves under certain now existing operating con- 
ditions. 


(b) Decrease frequency of stopping trains to release brakes at 
lower speeds than is now common practice. 


(c) Decrease damage to equipment and lading resulting from 
improved train slack control when releasing brakes on maximum 
long trains in level-grade operation. 


(d) Accomplish smooth train slack control on generally de- 
scending and perhaps undulating grades which may contain sec- 
tions of adverse grades and without changing the retaining valve 
setting between terminals. 


We recommend that the new four-position slow release re- 
taining valve be adopted as recommended practice. 


MopIFICATION OF PRESENT STANDARD 
RETAINING VALVE 


If the above recommendation is favorably received, the present 
A. A. R. Standard Retainer can be readily converted to include 
the fourth position with the same advantages as above outlined. 
[An outline drawing of a standard retainer modified to include 
the slow direct exhaust position as well as a wasp excluder and 
vent protector was included in the report—Eb1ror.] 

We recommend that this conversion be adopted as recommended 
practice for present equipment, provided the above recommenda- 
tion for new cars is adopted. 


Wasp EXxcLUDER AND VENT PROTECTOR 


In our annual reports of 1939 and 1940, reference was made to 
an improved design of wasp excluder, for the present retaining 
valve, in which complete protection is provided against mud-wasps 
restricting or completely plugging the exhaust ports, together 
with complete protection against ice, sleet or other elements, thus 
avoiding wheel damage and improper release of the brakes. 

We also made reference to a molded-rubber sleeve to fit over 
the low-pressure cap of the retainer as a means of overcoming 
wheel troubles caused by moisture entering the valve, causing 
corrosion and stopping up of the small relief part. We now wish 
to report that as a result of our investigation and observations of 
those in service we recommend the use of this type of vent-port 
protector and the rubber-disc type of wasp excluder in lieu of all 
previous types submitted. 


Cleaning, Testing and Lubricating of AB Valves 


During the past year we have made very extensive tests and 
inspections of 100 Pennsylvania cars and 100 Santa Fe cars that 
were equipped with AB Brakes and marked “AB Brake—Experi- 
mental,” having the improved types of bracket strainers. 

The average service period of the 200 cars involved was 43 
months. The results of the tests and the condition of the valves 
and equipment as a whole were very gratifying. Tests of com- 
plete trains of 100 cars each made before the equipment was dis- 
turbed, but as represented by an average service period of 43 
months, revealed proper operation after light and heavy serv- 
ice applications and emergency applications as well as the 
releases. 

On rack tests and visual inspection it was revealed, however, 
that there was some restriction of the service-portion feed grooves 
and the quick-action-chamber charging chokes. We concluded 
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from the results, however, that the present three-year cleaning 
period is not only entirely feasible with valves equipped with the 
improved strainers, but could be further extended. 

Our complete report on this subject with definite recommenda- 
tions has already been submitted to the General Committee for 
their consideration. 


Standard Brake Beam 


Your committee has been making a study of the detailed causes 
of brake-beam failures and after compiling the data taken from 
teports of over 34,000 beams removed on various railroads it is 
interesting to note that worn heads comprise 47.4 per cent of the 
removals, tension rod defects, either broken, bent or loose rods 
or nuts missing, 26.35 per cent, and the other 26.25 per cent mis- 
cellaneous defects. The three outstanding defects for beam re- 
movals are brake head worn at toe, 15.47 per cent, brake head 
worn at center lug, 13.9 per cent, and tension rod broken at 
thread, 13.84 per cent. 

We are not in a position to make a definite recommendation in 
connection with this subject, but it is very evident that drastic 
action must soon be taken to.curb brake-beam failures. 


Passenger-Car Steam Connectors 


The report includes a drawing showing the dimensions for the 
2-in. passenger-car steam coupler head similar to that now shown 
as standard on page 78 of Sect. E of the Manual, except for the 
addition of grooves to the head to make it suitable for interchange 
of either the Vapor Car Heating Co.’s or the Gold Car Heating 


and Lighting Company’s gaskets which employ different methods ° 


of locking in coupler head. The committee recommends the sub- 
stitution of this figure showing these grooves in place of present 
page 78 of Sect. E of the Manual as Standard. 


Emergency and Service Pistons for 
AB Brakes of the Self-Lubricated Type 


In order to provide proper lubrication of the service and emer- 
gency pistons of the AB valve over extended service periods a 
considerable amount of development work has been done with a 
self-lubricated type of piston. 

This piston contains an oil chamber with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 300 drops of oil, which is fed to the piston ring and 
ring groove in very minute quantities. 

There have been a limited number of pistons of this type in 
service for more than two years and the results have been very 
encouraging. 

The air-brake manufacturers have expressed their willingness 
to absorb the extra cost involved to make the AB valve with self- 
lubricating pistons available at no increase in price over the AB 
valve with the present type of pistons, for all new valves man- 
ufactured after a given date, due to the fact that certain reduc- 
tions in manufacturing cost have been made possible by the elimi- 
nation of the by-pass check valves and their related parts. The 
air-brake companies also have stated that the development work 
and experience which they have had allows them definitely to rec- 
ommend the use of these pistons and are willing to insure their 
proper operation. ; 

Inasmuch as your committee has already recommended that 
authority be extended to permit the use of these pistons to all 
roads which desire such equipment without limitation; due to the 
fact that the self-lubricated piston can always be operated the 
same as the present piston, simply by the removal of the oil, if 
the occasion should demand; and due to the above assurance and 
statements made by the air-brake manufacturers, we wish to 
recommend the adoption of the self-lubricated type of service and 
emergency pistons in all AB valves manufactured after a certain 
date, which date should be the earliest practical date that the 
manufacturers can get in production. 

Both air-brake companies are prepared to furnish a common 
standard for new valves. 

We are also studying the possibility of converting the present 
pistons which are in service to pistons of the self-lubricated type, 
but to date we can offer no definite recommendations for this 
conversion. 
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Different length piston stops are required with the AB test 
rack when testing portions equipped with self-lubricated pistons 
than when testing portions with standard pistons. 


Combined Dirt Collector and Cut-Out Cock 
for AB Brake Equipment 


Difficulties have been encountered in operating the branch- 
pipe cut-out cock in the combined dirt collector and cut-out cock 
of the AB brake equipment, due to high friction between the 
plug cock and the body. The high friction is caused by the ac- 
cumulation of rust and the infrequent number of operations. 

Tests made on 200 cars revealed that a pull of over 360 Ib. 
was required near the end of the cut-out cock handle on 18 cars 
to start movement. On the remaining 182 cars an average pull 
of approximately 133 lb. was required, which is considered to be 
in excess of the pull capable of being exerted at this point by 
an average man. 

The resistance to start of movement is approximately 45 
per cent higher for those units on refrigerator cars than for 
those on box cars. 

The cast-iron body of the present standard unit forms the seat 
for a brass plug with an enlarged water-way. The manufac- 
turers of this unit have found it possible to equip the standard 
body with a brass bushing forming the seat for a smaller plug 
but with sufficient size water-way so that there is no detrimental 
effect on the performance of the complete brake equipment. 

The use of the brass bushing to prevent such corrosion as was 
present with the cast-iron seat and the reduction in radius of 
the plug with the same length handle will without a doubt re- 
duce the pull required to start the movement of the cut-out cock 
and should correct the difficulties encountered. 

We have approved this new design of combined dirt collector 
and cut-out cock for use in interchange as a permissible substi- 
tute for the present standard. If further experience proves the 
adequacy of this unit we shall then, no doubt, recommend its use 
as standard. 

The report was signed by R. E. Baker (chairman), general 
supervisor of air brakes, air conditioning and power plants, B. 
& M.; J. A. Burke (vice-chairman), supervisor of air brakes, 
A. T. & S. F.; W. H. Clegg, general superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment, G. T W.; T. L. Burton, air brake 
engineer, N. Y. C.; C. H. Rawlings, superintendent of air 
brakes, D. & R. G. W.; R. J. Watters, general air brake in- 
spector, N. P.; Otto Swan, air brake instructor, U. P.; J. P. 
Lantelme, general foreman, Penna.; J. Mattise, general air brake 
instructor, C. & N. W.; R. E. Anderson, general air brake in- 
spector, C. & O., and R. N. Booker, general air brake inspec- 
tor 95oP. 


Discussion 


E. B. Hall, chief mechanical officer, C. & N. W., complimented 
the committee on its report, but said that it fails to mention a 
number of things which cause a lot of delays on railroads, such 
as improper anchorage of brake pipes. 

W. E. Vergan, supervisor of air brakes, M-K-T, said that he 
is in favor of the hose-coupling test device, described in the com- 
mittee’s report, which will lessen the time required for testing, 
as compared with the device submitted in 1937. He suggested 
that the use of the improved device be made mandatory instead 
of recommended practice. Referring to the modification of the 
retaining valve, Mr. Vergan said that the choke feature should 
be made available quickly and easily by simply turning a retain- 
ing valve handle, thus enabling trainmen to secure maximum 
benefits in operation. Mr. Vergan stated that slack action can 
and should be controlled now, not only in long trains but in short 
trains, especially those operating over hilly country where slack 
has a tendency to run in and out. He is in agreement with the 
balance of the committee’s report but feels that the Type APB 
equipment should be good for five years without intermediate 
inspection and lubrication attention. 

In closing the report, Chairman Baker said that the committee 
is studying the question of proper pipe-clamp design and, in re- 
sponse to a comment by I. C. Bond of the Wabash, regarding the 
superiority of the No. 3 brake beam with 134-in. rods, said that 
the committee is also giving consideration to the subject of im- 
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proved brake-beam performance in conjunction with a commit- 
tee representing the manufacturers. 

The report was accepted and recommendations ordered submit- 
ted to letter ballot. 


Couplers and Draft Gears 


No new certificates of approval for draft gears have been is- 
sued during the past year, and the number of approved gears 
remains at twelve. These are made by six different manufactur- 
ers. Two of these approvals are conditional, which signifies that 
they cover new designs of gears whose service performance will 
be watched in order to see if unconditional approval is merited. 

The two year period for conditional approval has expired for 
the Waugh-Gould Type 410 gear. No action has been taken to 
change the status of this gear, since the manufacturer advises that 
there have been only five of them sold. One of the purposes of 
conditional approval is to exercise some restraint on the number 
of gears of a new and untried type which might be placed in 
service, so that if some defect shows up which the laboratory did 
not reveal, there will not be an undue burden placed on the rail- 
roads. 

It has been found that manufacturers desire to maintain un- 
changed the type designation of an approved gear if an improve- 
ment is made, this for the purpose of avoiding the disadvantage 
of a lower interchange price if the former designation is placed 
in the non-approved classification. Obviously a bad situation 
would be created for the railroads if gears of different construc- 
tion were permitted to retain the same type designation. On the 
other hand, the committee feels that everything possible should 
be done to encourage the manufacturers to make improvements 
in existing approved gears, and there should be no penalty im- 
posed on any manufacturer who does this, or on his customers. 
In order to overcome this difficulty it is proposed to establish a 
new classification for approved gears, to be designated as “Super- 
seded Approved Gears.” If modifications are made in an ap- 
proved or conditionally approved gear, a new type designation 
will be required and the former type designation will be placed in 
the “Superseded Approved” classification. Gears in this classi- 
fication will have the same interchange status as “Approved 
Gears” and will remain in this classification until they become 
obsolete. 

The manufacturer of the Peerless H-1 gear made application 
for approval of a change in the housing construction, this change 
consisting of the addition of ribs on the outside of the housing 
to facilitate substitution for other types of gears in interchange 
repairs. Subsequently a second application was made covering a 
change in the design of these ribs, after the first design had been 
approved without requiring any tests to be made. Suggestions 
have been made concerning this second design of ribs, and when 
these are complied with this change will be approved. 

The manpfacturer of the Westinghouse NY-11-E and NZ-11-E 
gears has made application for approval of new designs of hous- 
ings for these gears. These new designs will give housings 
weighing less which it is claimed are stronger than the previous 
housings. Since the new housings involve no change in the fric- 
tion parts of the gear, it has been decided that their suitability 
can be determined by subjecting three gears of each type to the 
preliminary, capacity and sturdiness tests. This will be done as 
soon as test specimens can be obtained. 


Check Tests of Approved Draft Gears 


During the year a partial retest of one approved draft gear was 
mace in accordance with decision reached after the series of check 
tests referred to in the report for the past two years. As a re- 
sult of this retest the certificate of approval was reissued to cover 
changes that had been made in the manufacture of the gear. 

A second type of gear was required to undergo a complete new 
approval test as a result of its showing in the previous check test, 
and the manufacturer has filed his application for this new test. 
Before supplying test specimens he desires to check the effect of 
modifications in design by making private tests under the Asso- 
Ciation’s drop hammer, and this work has been going on prac- 
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tically continuously since last July. Latest advice is that the 
manufacturer is about ready to proceed with construction of a 
lot of gears embodying the newest features, and when these are 
ready test specimens will be selected. 

A new check test of approved gears has been conducted during 
the past year. The first check test was made on seven types of 
gears, the other five types of approved gears being omitted either 
because of their similarity in design to a type included or because 
they had just recently been approved. Five of these seven types 
of gears were included in this second check test, the other two 
types getting special treatment as referred to in the two para- 
graphs above. The gears included in this second check test, known 
as the 1940 Check Test, consisted of the following types: Edge- 
water B-32-KA; Miner A-22-XB, Cylinder D-7935; National 
M-17-A ; Waugh-Gould 403; Westinghouse NY-11-E. 

Three gears of each of these types were selected from stock 
at the manufacturer’s plants without advance notice being given 
when selection was to be made. It was quite noticeable that these 
gears were superior to the gears secured for the 1938 check test. 
The parts of the gears were in closer conformity with the manu- 
acturer’s drawings which are on record, and the workmanship 
was better. This was probably a result of the criticisms made 
after the last test. The gears were in better shape as regards the 
condition of the friction surfaces, which would be expected from 
gears taken out of manufacturer’s stock. Each of the five gears 
tested complied with specification requirements in all essential re- 
spects, in fact, the performance of the gears in these check tests 
was in only a few respects less satisfactory, and in some respects 
more satisfactory, than in the official tests upon which original 
approvals were based. 

Each manufacturer will be advised of the results from the 
check test of his gear, and such minor discrepancies as were 
found will be called to his attention for appropriate action. 

It is recommended that at the first opportunity the association 
provide for a series of capacity checks of approved draft gears 
taken from cars in service. The purpose of these tests would be 
to secure information as to how the capacity of the gear has 
stood up in service and its relation to the age of the gear, and 
to the capacity of new gears obtained in laboratory test. It would 
show if there is any value in the process of working-in used dur- 
ing manufacture, or if this merely establishes a fictitiously high 
capacity which disappears after the gear goes into service. 


Recommended Changes in Draft-Gear Specifications 


Based largely on observations made during the conduct of the 
two series of check tests of approved draft gears, it is recom- 
mended that changes be made in Specifications M-901-37 cover- 
ing Approved Draft Gears for Freight Service: which will avoid 
the introduction of any cocking action when the gear closes; to 
insure that draft gears will be properly worked in during the 
process of manufacture, and to require furnishing specifications 
for this working-in process. 

It is recommended that Par. 3 (a) of Spec. M-902-37, Pur- 
chase Specifications for Approved Draft Gears for Freight Serv- 
ice, be rewritten to agree with the corresponding paragaph in 
Specifications M-901-37. In the purchase specifications the out- 
side measurements of the gear are designated as such that will 
permit it to be installed in a pocket the size of which is given, 
while in the regular specifications the actual measurements for 
the gear are given. 


Tests of Waughmat Draft Gear for Freight Service 


The Waugh Equipment Company has developed a rubber draft 
gear for freight service and has asked for approval for its in- 
stallation. It is designed for installation in the standard draft- 
gear pocket. Because its characteristics differ greatly from those 
of friction draft gears, it has been necessary to proceed differ- 
ently in the matter of approval. Laboratory tests of an explora- 
tory nature, including all of the regular specification tests, have 
been made under the association’s drop hammer, and car impact 
tests will be made under the supervision of the sub-committee. 
Approval has been given for the installation of a limited number 
of these gears in actual service, and their performance will be 
closely checked by the committee. The outcome of these investi- 
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gations will determine the future course of action regarding this 
gear. 


Tight-Lock Couplers Opening in Service 


Our report for the year 1940 called attention to some trouble 


experienced with tight-lock couplers separating in service. It was 
the opinion of your committee that in view of the investigations 
made concerning these partings and the corrective measures ap- 
plied, as well as tests made at that time, the trouble had been 
definitely corrected. However, during the past winter several 
additional separations involving tight-lock couplers have been 
reported. 

Careful investigations have been made of each of these part- 
ings and the manufacture and gaging of the couplers at the plant 
of the manufacturer. It has been definitely established that the 
partings were practically confined to tight-lock couplers cast prior 
to January 1, 1939. The known exceptions are a few partings 
involving tight lock couplers manufactured since January 1, 1939, 
in which the anticreep arrangement had not been properly ad- 
justed. 

A study of the individual couplers involved in these sepa- 
rations has shown that these partings would not have occurred 
had the instructions been properly understood and the corrective 
measures outlined in the 1940 report been properly performed, 
especially as regards the adjustment to the secondary anticreep 
shoulder in the bar. 

A joint meeting of your committee with the Mechanical Com- 
mittee of the Coupler Manufacturers was held in Cleveland on 
February 27, 1941, at which time this subject of tight-lock coupler 
separations in service was thoroughly reviewed. At this meeting 
arrangements were made whereby the coupler manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives were to cooperate further with the railroads in check- 
ing tight-lock couplers cast prior to January 1, 1939, and to give 
instructions and assistance to make further corrective adjustments 
to the anticreep arrangement in the couplers where necessary. 

The Mechanical Committee of the Coupler Manufacturers has 
prepared Circular No. 441 which shows in full-size arrangement 
the anticreep feature of the tight-lock coupler, the gages neces- 
sary to make these adjustments to the anticreep arrangement, in- 
cluding also detailed instructions covering the procedure to be 
followed in making these corrections. 

All this information has been made available, through the 
manufacturers, to the railroads having tight lock couplers in 
service. 


Maintenance Knuckle for Tight-Lock Couplers 


Tight-lock couplers manufactured prior to January 1, 1939, 
were produced without the benefit of machining important bear- 
ing surfaces and with more or less incomplete gaging practice. 
As a result of this early production practice such cuplers are 
not uniform as regards interchange of parts, especially knuckles. 
These early knuckles may occasionally require replacement and 
when replaced with the latest standard knuckle the contour line 
may be a little too tight and cause difficulty in coupling with an- 
other tight-lock coupler. 

The Mechanical Committee of the Coupler Manufacturers has 
given this subject careful attention and recommends that tight- 
lock knuckles furnished the railroads for maintenance should 


have the thickness of the knuckle reduced 4g in. by machining. 


the metal from the pulling face. This change would provide ap- 
proximately 4g in. clearance ina coupler having normal dimen- 
sions, but in many of these early couplers this proposed knuckle 
would provide a closer fitting contour than would be the case with 
the original knuckle that is being replaced. These knuckles will 
be furnished only for maintenance purposes and no change is 
being made in the standard knuckle furnished with new couplers. 
The catalog number of the standard tight-lock knuckle is T50 
and for identification purposes the maintenance knuckle will bear 
the identification T50A. 

Arrangements have been set up by the coupler manufacturers 
to have the standard tight-lock knuckles, now carried as spares 
by the railroads, returned to the manufacturers for machining 
of the face, which machining will be done free of charge. 

On account of the necessity for prompt action your committee 
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has authorized the coupler manufacturers to proceed accordingly, 
subject to your approval. ‘ 


A. A. R. Tight-Lock Coupler— 
Contour Maintenance Gage 


To insure satisfactory inter-coupling between tight-lock cou- 
plers, where any repairs have been made to coupler body or 
parts, a simple contour gage has been provided. This gage will 
be furnished by the coupler manufacturers on orders. 


Tight-Lock Coupler Specificetién 


Last year, your committee presented specifications for tight- 
lock couplers and attachments with the recommendation that these 
specifications be referred to the Committee on Specifications for 
Materials for approval and then submitted to letter ballot. 

The Committee on Specifications for Materials did not approve 
the specifications as presented by the coupler committee on the 
grounds that couplers and coupler parts were steel castings and 
the material used in such parts should be incorporated in the 
specifications covering steel castings. 

Your committee does not look at this proposition in the same 
light as the material specifications committee, since couplers and 
parts could not be considered as a general run of steel castings, 
but represent more particularly a highly specialized product in 
which only a limited number of manufacturers are engaged in 
their production. 

In view of the important part couplers play in our transporta- 
tion system and the highly specialized nature of their manufac- 
ture, it is the opinion of your committee that all of the require- 
ments surrounding the production of couplers and parts should 
be incorporated in a single specification. 

The 'tight-lock coupler specification was submitted to letter 
ballot vote last year and approved. The matter of form for in- 
clusion in the A. A. R. Manual was further discussed with the 
Committee on Specifications for Materials without agreement be- 
ing reached. In view of the importance of the specification, it 
has been placed in the Manual of Standard and Recommended 
Practice in separate form, pending further conference with the 
specifications committee. 


Protection of Coupler-Operating Mechanism 


The investigation to develop a suitable means for the locking of 
coupler-operating mechanism to prevent accidental opening of the 
coupler in service resulting from obstacles striking the operating 
lever is still in progress. It would be a simple procedure to lock 
the uncoupling rod and bail securely if the couplers were operated 
from one side, only, at each end of the car. Also, an automatic 
locking side bracket could be used securely to lock both side oper- 
ating rods individually. However, complications arise when an 
attempt is made to lock both the side operating rods and the 
bail, as a unit, at each end of the car when the operating ar- 
rangement is designed to operate from both sides of the car. 

A questionnaire has been sent to the membership requesting an 
expression regarding a preference as to whether coupler operat- 
ing mechanism on passenger cars should be operated from one 
side, only, or from both sides of the car. Replies to this ques- 
tionnaire have not furnished as much information as was antici- 
pated, since in a number of instances those answering were of 
the opinion that it referred primarily to the operation of tight- 
lock couplers and therefore many roads not using tight-lock 
couplers did not express an opinion. 

A total of 63 roads replied to the questionnaire; 34 of these 
roads expressed a preference, 10 for both sides and 24 for one 
side; the remaining 29 failed to indicate which method of opera- 
tion was preferred, as it was their interpretation the question- 
naire was intended for tight-lock couplers only. 


Type-E Couplers Separating 


A member road has called attention to the committee’s refer- 
ence in the 1940 report to Standard E couplers separating on ac- 
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count of inverted or missing rotary lock-lift toggles. The report 
advocated discontinuing the use of the dowel-type lock-lift lever 
and toggle, substituting therefor the riveted type. It was the 
understanding at the time that the coupler manufacturers would 
discontinue furnishing the dowel type. In investigating the ‘state- 
ment made by the member road that the dowel type rotary lock 
lifter and toggles were still being supplied, it developed that one 
coupler manufacturer, while not manufacturing any more of the 
dowel-type lifters and toggles, was taking occasion to fill orders 
from stock already on hand. This subject was handled through 
the Coupler Manufacturers Mechanical Committee to the point 
that no further shipments will be made of the dowel-type lifters 
and toggles. 

Your committee has been advised that the Arbitration Commit- 
tee will recommend a new paragraph to Sec. (c) of Interchange 
Rule 17, in which provision will be made for a repairing line to 
renew the old style bottom lock lifter or toggle, if defective, re- 
placing them with either suitable parts in kind or with the two 
parts riveted together. In the latter case full charge may be made 
and scrap credit allowed for the old style parts removed. Your 
committee concurs in this recommendation of the Arbitration 
Committee. 


Reclamation of Couplers 


A study made by the Arbitration Committee in connection with 
coupler repairs developed that a large number of knuckles were 
being renewed for the purpose of bringing couplers within gage, 
whereas, the out-of-gage conditions could have been corrected in 
a large percentage of such cases by renewing the knuckle lock 
only, thus reducing expenses to the car owner. 

The Arbitration Committee has recommended for the consid- 
eration of the Coupler Committee a revision of Rule 18 (a-1) as 
follows: Proposed: Rule 18 (a-1). Couplers, Types D and E, 
with distance between point of knuckle and guard arm exceeding 
556 in. as measured by gage (Fig. A, Page 55), must have the 
defective part or parts renewed to bring coupler within required 
gage of 5% in. as measured by gage (Fig. C, Page 56). If 
coupler body is out of gage, the body must not be renewed unless 
the application of second-hand, reconditioned or new Jock or 
knuckle, or both, will not bring it within the required gage of 5% 
in. Likewise, knuckle must not be renewed unless the applica- 
tion of second-hand, reconditioned or new lock will not bring 
coupler within the required gage of 5% in. 

It is further recommended that the note accompanying Fig. D, 
Rule 18, Page 58 of the 1941 Code of Rules be changed from 
“Condemning limit for cracks horizontally inclined” to “Con- 
demning limit for cracks extending in any direction.” 

Your committee accepts both recommendations as constructive 
changes which should be approved by the association and included 
in the Code of Rules. 


Reclamation of Draft Keys—Limits for Wear 


In connection with the practice of reclaiming draft keys as rec- 
ommended in the 1940 report, request has come to your commit- 
tee that further suggestions be made as to the wear limits within 
which the draft key reclamation might apply. 

In the inquiry made regarding wear limits it developed that 
some roads have not encountered enough wear on the draft keys 
to give this subject serious consideration and little or no atten- 
tion has been given either to wear limits or methods of reclama- 
tion. On other roads where the reclamation of draft keys has 
become a factor in car maintenance, it appears that the wear on 
the edge of the key is the governing factor in establishing the 
suitability of the key for reclamation. In other words, if the 
edge wear is within certain prescribed limits, the wear on: the 
flat surface of the key will not be beyond the range of reclama- 
tion set up for edge wear. For this reason, it does not appear 
necessary to prescribe wear limits for key thickness. 

The process of reclamation for draft keys as outlined in the 
1940 report will take care of 3% in. wear in width at any cross 
section location. This limit may be applied to both 5-in. and 
6-in. keys. 

It is the suggestion of your committee that draft keys may be 
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satisfactorily reclaimed if the maximum wear in width does not 
exceed 3 in. at any one point. 


Elimination of Coupler-Yoke Filler Blocks 


Your committee. has been requested to support the recommenda- 
tions of a local mechanical organization that provision be made 
for the elimination of filler blocks from the end of the coupler 
yokes, it being argued that frequently the blocks are missing, 
thus contributing to excessive slack in coupler attachments. 

Your committee considers these filler blocks where used are 
serving a good purpose, as a protection against yoke or strap 
breakages and is further of the opinion if more attention was 
given to the maintenance of the blocks there would be fewer cases 
where they would be missing. For these reasons the committee 
does not approve the recommendation to discontinue the use of 
coupler-yoke filler blocks. 


Key Slots in Couplers 


It has been the practice of some roads, in order to provide for 
vertical draft-key attachments to the coupler shank, to burn a 
slot in the coupler shank between rivet holes. The ragged edges 
left by the burning of these slots form a ready origin for detail 
fractures. Applying localized heating to highly stressed parts, 
especially without annealing, is also conducive to development of 
fracture. 

Your committee has been advised that the Arbitration Com- 
mittee will include in its report a recommendation prohibiting this 
practice, and will make further provision that when couplers with 
burnt-out key slots are removed for any reason, it will be at the 
expense of the owner. 

The coupler committee concurs in this action taken by the 
Arbitration Committee. 


Adding Filler Block in Head of Cast-Steel Yoke 


Last year a member raised the question of adding filler block 
in the head of the cast-steel yoke to restrict the vertical move- 
ment of the coupler butt. Your committee has reviewed this mat- 
ter and reports that the center line of the slot in the coupler butt 
is % in. above the slot in the yoke. Key slot in the center sill is 
on the center line of draft. With the tolerances provided, when 
the coupler and draft attachments are in place on the car they 
are all on the horizontal center line, with the vertical weight re- 
action on the key through the center sills. 

In 1923 one of the coupler manufacturers cast yokes with this 
filler block for application to 1,000 cars. Investigation is going 
on to develop what, if any, beneficial results were obtained there- 
from. 

Your committee wishes to express its appreciation to the 
coupler manufacturers for the cooperative assistance rendered 
by the Mechanical Committee of the Coupler Manufacturers in 
the joint work carried on during the past year. 

The report was signed by R. L. Kleine (chairman), assistant 
chief motive power-car, Pennsylvania; H. W. Coddington (vice- 
chairman), research and test engineer, N. & W.; W. E. Root, 
chief motive power, D. L. & W.; L. P. Michael, chief mechanical 
engineer, C. & N. W.; W. Bohnstengel, engineer of tests, A. T. 
& S. F.; and H. W. Faus, engineer motive power, N. Y. C. 


Discussion 


There was no discussion of that part of the report devoted to 
draft gears. At the invitation of the presiding officer, H. W. 
Gilbert, chairman of the Coupler Manufacturers’ Mechanical 
Committee, said that for many years since the adoption of the 
Type E coupler the committee has had close and pleasant rela- 
tions with the Mechanical Division committee and attempted to 
do whatever was necessary to improve coupler performance. He 
referred to Mr. Cantley’s study of coupler failures at low tem- 
peratures and said that this should develop some definitely help- 
ful and useful information. 

Mr. Gilbert said that the committee’s report contains a clear 
description of the problem which has arisen in connection with 
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tight-lock couplers and that the first attempt at corrections did 
not prove to be entirely satisfactory on account of the lack of 
proper adjustments. Mr. Gilbert stated that improvements in de- 
sign, including machining, has enabled tight-lock couplers manu- 
factured since 1939 to give satisfactory service, but further de- 
velopment and improvements are still being sought to be passed 
on to the Mechanical Division committee. 


In response to a question, Chairman Kleine said that when 
difficulty is encountered due to the knuckle dropping on the bot- 
tom wall of the coupler, it is necessary only to apply a washer 
and raise the knuckle. 


J. McMullen, superintendent car department, Erie, referred to 
the changes in Rule 18 and said that only a small percentage of 
couplers can be reclaimed by this method, the application of a 
properly conditioned knuckle being cheaper in the long run. He 
said that, at the suggestion of a member line which advised 
changing the lock rather than the knuckle, this method was tried 
on the Erie and they were not able to bring the pulling face of 
the knuckle within the gage limits. 


E. B. Hall, chief mechanical officer, C. & N. W., said that there 
is need for a more positive lock, to avoid any possibility of 
couplers parting. Chairman Kleine replied that the committee 
feels keenly whenever there is an instance of coupler parting and 
that, without proper gages and gaging practice, this trouble is 
bound to occur occasionally. He said that the working surfaces 
of certain coupler parts must be machined to assure uniform re- 
sults. With the present improved coupler and a more general 
knowledge of how to use the gages, he believes that the coupler 
problem is largely solved, although further improvements are 
still being studied. 

K. F. Nystrom, mechanical assistant to executive vice-president, 
C. M. St. P. & P., said that the Milwaukee has no tight-lock 
couplers in service. He hoped that the committee would specify 
uncoupling from one side, which makes it more practicable to 
apply a locking device to the uncoupling lever handle. Mr. Ny- 
strom said that he has accumulated from dismantled cars over 
1,000 Type D couplers with 5-in. by 7-in. shanks, which he will 
use by the application of wrought- or cast-steel yokes in the in- 
terest of conservation of material. 

The report was accepted and recommendations submitted to 
letter ballot. ; 


Report on Locomotive 
Construction 


Design of Fundamental Parts of Locomotives 


Piston Rinc Grooves For Lip Type SECTIONAL 
PACKING 


The sub-committee was requested to prepare a proposed design 
of piston grooves that would take all types of lip type sectional 
packing rings now being manufactured; also, to look into the 
matter of standardizing grooves for snap type piston rings. It 
was decided that no consideration of standardizing grooves for 
snap type piston rings would be made as the majority of the 
railroads are changing to sectional rings on new piston appli- 
cations. 


Two designs of grooves for lip type sectional packing rings 
were included in the report—one for the two-ring type, and one 
for a three-ring type. Grooves 1l-in. wide by 1-in. deep were 
decided on for a standard and, while this size groove does not 
accommodate some of the rings now being manufactured, the 
sub-committee felt that manufacturers can change their rings to 
fit this size groove, and railroads can then use any make of lip 
type sectional packing without having to change pistons. 

It was recommended that this be submitted to letter ballot for 
inclusion in the Manual as recommended practice. 


CYLINDER AND VALVE HEAp Stups 


The sub-committee was requested to prepare a proposed design 
of studs to be used for holding cylinder heads and valve chamber 
heads. 
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Designs were included in the report are for new work, and for 
repairs to present cylinders where holes have become worn and 
an over-size stud is required in cylinder end. 


It was recommmended that.this be submitted to letter ballot for 
inclusion in the Manual as recommended practice. 


Screwed Pipe Fittings for 300 lb. Pressure Seamless 
Steel Couplings 


The present standard coupling shown on Page L-139 of the 
Manual may be made of malleable iron or steel to A. A. R. 
Material Specification M-404, which prescribes a breaking test 
only, no chemical or physical requirements being shown. The 
design shown on Page L-139 is apparently based on the use of 
malleable iron, as the wall thicknesses are in general heavier 
than necessary for steel couplings. 


In view of the extensive use of steel couplings the committee 
has prepared and now submits for approval as recommended 
practice, a design (a drawing of which is included in the report) 
which conforms to the standards of the American Petroleum 
Institute and which will weigh less and should cost less than 
steel couplings made to present A. A. R. standard dimensions. 
The material for these couplings is shown as seamless steel, to 
A. A. R. pipe specification M-111. 


The adoption of this design will require a change in the title 
of the couplings shown on Page L-139 to read “Malleable Iron 
Coupling.” 


ittings for Welding Iron or Steel Pipe on Locomotives 


A table was included in the report of 32 replies to a question- 
naire sent to a selected list of member roads and the locomotive 
builders, with respect to the welding of piping on locomotives 
and the use of special welding fittings. Twenty-one of the 32 
replies received reported that piping was welded as indicated in 
the table, but only four reported the use of any special welding 
fittings. 

In view of the limited use as apparent from the replies received, 
and inasmuch as welding fittings can be readily obtained in the 
open market if desired, the sub-committee was of the opinion 
it is not necessary to set up any standard for special welding 
fittings and so recommended. 


Exhaust Steam Injectors and Exhaust Steam Feed 
Water Heaters 


The sub-committee has continued its studies on the economies 
of various types of exhaust steam injectors and exhaust steam 
feed water heaters for the purpose of determining more accurately 
the operating costs of these appurtenances. 


In the previous analysis, the maintenance cost figures were in 
some cases reported inadequately and in others not given at all 
because the participating railroads did not detail their accounting 
records sufficiently to determine actual costs of specific parts 
repaired or renewed. To develop more accurate maintenance and 
repair costs, railroads having exhaust steam feed water heaters 
and exhaust steam injectors in service, were asked to keep 2 
record of all material and labor charges, for both classified and 
running repairs, for a period of six months, namely July 1 to 
December 31, 1940. 


Such reports were received from 30 railroads for exhaust 
steam injectors and 53 railroads for exhaust steam feed water 
heaters of all types. 


The statements included in the report show the results of tabu- 
lated reports for labor and material costs on a dollar per mile 
basis for classified and for running repairs, and also a combined 
cost of labor and material and of classified and running repairs, 
ie., a total operating cost for each type of equipment as reported. 
They are further separated to indicate maintenance and repair 
costs for the various types of injectors and heaters irrespective 
of age as compared with similar equipment as applied in the last 
five years, (1936 to 1940 inclusive). This differentiation was 
deemed advisable to show the difference in cost for maintaining 
injectors and heaters regardless of age and for maintaining injec- 
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tors and heaters which are comparatively new or considered 
modern. 


Development and Use of Oil-Electric Locomotives 


This sub-committee has continued to assemble information as to 
the extended use of this type of equipment, and has brought up 
to date all information previously assembled by adding theretc 
units placed in service during the year 1940. 

As of December 31, 1940, 1,111 units had been placed in opera- 
tion since 1925, 362 of which, or 33.5 per cent were placed in 
service during the year 1940. There were 157 units on order 
as of January 1, 1941, which exceeds considerably the number 
of units on order at the beginning of any previous year. 

Prior to the year 1940 there were 44 units between 2,000-hp. 
to 6,000 hp. in service. During the year 1940, 49 additional such 
units were placed in service. 

The accompanying table indicates the rate of increase of Diesel- 
electric installations of varying horsepowers for the year 1940 as 
compared with units of the same horsepower placed in service 
prior to January 1, 1940: 





Per cent 

Delivered increase 

Delivered prior to during 
Horsepower 1940 1940 1940 
Rican pin AOU ois eee sins(n Che ce eenens 1 25 4.0 
SOG Sept caro os gio wc dG Open eane ne 60 131 45.8 
GEE I ce ole can anc ose Viakienic more 155 367 42.3 
GOW ner ornc ans Gun melncen oucee naan mee 80 aan 
QEO tae GR noo aisiais ccarcisnie'e screiiecicies 97 102 95.0 
PUMP EM oc odie asise es cee ennaKe 49 44 111.0 
WR gibt oe pcasd tix gia Sarat hueteia aces a aes 362 749 51.7 





Another table in the report shows the assignment of the Diesel 
locomotives in service as of December 31, 1940 by class of service, 
and whereas prior to January 1, 1940, 676 units, or 90.5 per cent 
of the total, were in switch and transfer service, as of December 
31, 1940 there were 973 units in switch and transfer service and 
accounted for 87.5 per cent of the total. Units in road freight 
service increased from 4 in 1939 to 20 as of December 31, 1940, 
and the total units in road passenger service increased from 69 
to 118. In other words during the year 1940 the rate of increase 
of switchers kept pace with previous years, but the installation 
of Diesel-electric locomotives in road service exceeded any pre- 
vious year. 

In an attempt to determine the availability of Diesel-electric 
locomotives, lubricating and fuel oil performance, and cost of 
repairs as divided between electrical equipment, Diesel equipment, 
and total, 138 railroads were requested to furnish information 
covering the above items. Fifty-nine railroads advised they did 
not operate Diesel locomotives, 30 railroads furnished informa- 
tion in time and in such form that it could be included in this 
report, and the remainder of the railroads did not report or the 
information was not furnished in the form requested. 

A five-page table included in the report shows the details of 
operation for the six months period from July 1 to December 31, 
1940. The report is assembled on the basis of unit costs per 
hour in the case of locomotives in switch and transfer service, and 
unit costs per mile for locomotives in road service. The infor- 
mation included covers only locomotives which had been placed 
in service prior to January 1, 1940, since low maintenance costs 
and high availability is expected from locomotives less than one 
year old, and to have included such locomotives in the statement, 
would not have reflected as accurately what might be expected 
in the way of average performance. 

The committee emphasized that the reports of lubrication, fuel, 
and maintenance costs shown in the table cover only a six 
months’ test period and while considerable variation in the unit 
repair costs to locomotives of the same horsepower and of ap- 
proximately the same age may appear, this is due to the fact 
that in some cases the hours or miles operated during the test 
period were reduced on some locomotives account of being held 
out of service for repairs, and at the same time there was an 
increase in the repair costs due to these repairs. This resulted 
in a high average cost for the test period, which, of course, will 
be reduced as additional miles are accumulated. 

[The table in the report entitled “Record of Operation and 
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maintenance cost of Diesel-electric Locomotives” included the 
following averages of selected items for an entire group of loco- 
motives in the horsepower class shown: 





Switcuinc Locomotives 


Hours Per cent Cost Cost 

operated of Repair per Per 

Loco. per assignment cost hour mile 

hp. month operated (total) (cents) (cents) 
300 467 73.55 $1,395.23 .4978 
600 628 90.93 1,413.63 .3749 
660 634 94.18 1,088.79 .2864 
900 590 89.27 2,539.06 -7166 
1,000 655 92.36 1,171.35 .2981 
Roap Locomotives 

600 17,224* 99.23 7,030.85 .0680 

660 13,748* 99.33 5,453.26 .0661 

1,000 2,408* 88.09 6,579.19 4553 

1,800 24,218* 99.67 10,744.67 .0739 

2,000 19,989* 98.94 12,276.69 .1024 

3,600 23,456" rare 70,182.44 -4928 

4,000 23,220* 100.00 28,315.13 -2032 





* Miles operated per month. 





It should be noted that the above selected items are averages 
drawn from the cost records of as few as two locomotives in 
some horsepower groups to as many as 82 locomotives in other 
groups and of locomotives of from a few months to over 15 
years in service.—Ep1tTor] 

However, the committee felt that the information assembled 
is of sufficient scope and that the average performance shown for 
the locomotives of the various horsepowers is sufficiently accurate 
to permit those interested to estimate with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy what they might expect from contemplated installations 
as to availability, lubrication, fuel and repair costs. 


Standardization of Valves—Globe and Angle Valves 
for Steam Locomotives for 300 lb. Pressure 


During the past year the committee has been studying the 
design and construction of the standard globe and angle valves 
with a view to incorporating any changes which it is felt would 
improve the serviceabilty, and at the present time has the follow- 
ing recommendation to make. 


Fit Between Disc AND STEM 


To provide for closer tolerances on the fit between disc and 
stem in order to avoid any excessive looseness, and between body 
and bonnet, certain changes in dimensions of these parts have 
been made, which are included on revised pages F-155, 157, 159, 
161, 165, 167 and 169 of the Manual now submitted for approval. 
These changes will reduce the clearances between stem and disc 
nut, end of stem and bottom of disc, and body and bonnet, and 
will effectively improve the fit of the bonnet, stem and disc 
assembly. 

The committee is studying certain other changes but is not 
prepared to report further at this time. 


Shelling of Trailer Wheel Tires 


In February, 1934, the Locomotive Construction Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to confer with a technical committee 
of American tire manufacturers, to study failures of driving and 
trailer wheel tires on locomotives. A questionnaire was prepared, 
and data collected from Member Roads. 

The study on driving wheel tires was completed and so re- 
ported in November, 1937, and Member Roads advised to confine 
the study, commencing June 1, 1937, to the shelling of trailer 
tires. The data developed that six roads were having most of 
the trouble, and at a committee meeting March 9, 1938, this 
study was confined to the Boston & Maine; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Great Northern; Louisville & Nashville; Norfolk & 
Western and Southern. 

During December, 1938, a committee was appointed, and visited 
the shops of these six roads to study shelling and shop practices. 
Suggestions were made by this committee during its visit. The 
study was continued up to October 1, 1940. 


CONCLUSION 


Many of the roads experience no trouble with shelling of 
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non-heat-treated trailer tires, while others have had serious 
trouble. 

This shelling has taken place on particular types of locomo- 
tives, and in many cases on particular divisions, with locomotives 
in fast and heavy service. 

The record indicates clearly, after approximately four years’ 
study, that the service obtained by the use of heat-treated 
quenched and tempered) trailer tires has practically overcome the 
shelling condition, and, in addition, has greatly increased the 
mileage on tires, as indicated by an average of 22,000 miles per 
\%e in. of wear on heat-treated (quenched and tempered) tires, 
and an average of 6,800 miles per 4g in. of wear on non-heat- 
treated tires. 

This study covered 997 heat treated (quenched and tempered) 
tires, and 3,972 non-heat-treated tires. 

One road made a test of normalized tires, but due to the very 
poor results obtained, discontinued the purchase of normalized 
tires. 

It is recommended that railroads experiencing trouble due to 
the shelling of trailer tires use heat-treated (quenched and tem- 
pered) tires and follow carefully the Locomotive Tire Manual in 
the preparation of wheel centers and tires, and the application of 
tires to the wheel centers. 


Roller Bearings for Steam Locomotives and Tenders 


The sub-committee has continued to assemble information as 
to roller bearing applications to steam locomotives and tenders 
during 1940, and has obtained further information and experiences 
from roads using such bearings. 
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fully studying and investigating the development of a welded con- 
ventional locomotive boiler. 

In view of the fact that the D. & H. contemplated building 
such a boiler, the committee decided to join forces with the lo- 
comotive builders and representatives of the welding societies. 

A*‘design -was developed and presented to J. M. Hall, chief in- 
spector of locomotive inspection, Interstate Conimerce Commis- 
sion, with a formal request for permission to proceed with the 
construction of the boiler. Mr. Hall gave his permission, pro- 
vided the design of the boiler, specifications and material met the 
approval of the Committee on Locomotive Construction and also 
the General Committee. This was all passed upon and approved, 
and the American Locomotive Company proceeded with construc- 
tion at its Dunkirk, N. Y., plant, all welding being carefully 
supervised and X-rayed. Upon completion, it was sent to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to be stress relieved, and returned to American 
Locomotive Company for installation of the firebox and final 
completion. Hydrostatic and hammer tests were made on March 
18, 1937, at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the American Loco- 
motive Company. The boiler was then delivered to the Delaware 
& Hudson and applied to locomotive No. 1219. In order to comply 
with federal requirements it was used as a stationary boiler for 
a period of from one month to six weeks for observation and 
check. 

Locomotive No. 1219 was placed in freight service on Septem- 
ber 24, 1937, for operation on the Pennsylvania Division of the 
Delaware & Hudson between Wilkes-Barre and Oneonta, N. Y., 
a run of 130 mi. The federal requirements stated that in the first 
year of service the lagging and jacket was to be removed and 
the joints examined each three months, in the second year each 








Roller Bearing Applications in the United 
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States and Canada Up to December 1, 1940 
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[The report included, in addition to the data on applications 
shown in the accompanying table, a detailed tabulation of bearing 
service records showing mileages made by different types of 
roller bearings, the number and cause of bearing failures and 
the mileage per failure. The report also included tabulations of 
bearing maintenance costs, mileages between failures and axle 
failures—Ebp1Tor] 

The sub-committee on roller bearings for locomotives and 
tenders is investigating the standardization of pedestal widths for 
roller bearings on steam, electric and Diesel freight, passenger 
and switch locomotives and will cooperate with the Car Con- 
struction Committee on similar standardization for pedestal widths 
on tender roller bearings. 


Locomotive Boiler Construction by —_— Welding 


Since 1935 the Mechanical Division has been following an in- 
vestigation of the construction of locomotive boilers by the fusion 
welding process. 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the A. A. R. June 
25, 1935, action was taken to instruct the Committee on Locomo- 
tive Construction to consult with representatives of the locomo- 
tive builders and start a preliminary investigation covering the 
basis of procedure in connection with the subject, and also to 
include in its study the matter of such tests and research as should 
be conducted and an estimate of cost. 

On October 11, 1935, the committee received a letter from 
G. S. Edmonds, superintendent motive power, Delaware & Hud- 
son, in which he stated they had for four and one-half years, in 
collaboration with the American Locomotive Company, been care- 


six months, and yearly thereafter for a period of five years. Each 
time the hydrostatic test was made it was not less than 50 per 
cent above the working pressure. Following is the report of in- 
spections for the first, second, third and fourth quarters of the 
first year: 

First Quarter: Locomotive No. 1219 was taken out of service 
at Colonie, N. Y., December 19, 1937, for the first three-months 
inspection of fusion welded boiler. Jacket and lagging was re- 
moved to enable inspection of welded seams. Pressure of 225 Ib. 
was applied and careful inspection made of all welding of shell, 
wrapper, and firebox sheets of this boiler, and same found in good 
condition. 

Second Quarter: Locomotive No. 1219 was taken out of serv- 
ice at Oneonta, N. Y., March 19, 1938, for the second three- 
months inspection of fusion welded boiler. Jacket and-lagging was 
removed to enable inspection of welded seams. Pressure of 225 
lb. was applied and careful inspection made of all welding of 
shell, wrapper, and firebox sheets of this boiler, and same found 
in good condition. 

Third Quarter: Locomotive No. 1219 was held at Oneonta, 
June 18, 1938, for the third three-months inspection of welded 
seams. Pressure of 225 lb. was applied and careful inspection 
made of all welding of. shell, wrapper, and firebox sheets of this 
boiler, and same found in good condition. 

Fourth Quarter: Locomotive No. 1219 was held at Oneonta, 
September 17, 1938, for annual test and inspection of fusion weld- 
ed boiler. Jacket and lagging was removed to enable inspection 
of welded seams. Hydrostatic test was applied at a pressure of 
340 lb. and careful inspection made of all welding of shell, wrap- 
per, and firebox sheets of this boiler, September 20, 1938, and 
found to be in good condition. 
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\_.____ The first semi-annual inspection for the second year of service 


was made on April 3, 1939, at the Colonie Shops of the Delaware 
& Hudson, at which time the jacket and lagging was removed to 
enable inspection of the welded seams in this boiler. A test of 340 
lb. pressure was applied and at this inspection it was found that 
the welding on the shell and wrapper sheets of the boiler and 
firebox when examined was found to be in good condition. As a 
matter of fact, since the boiler was first placed in service there 
have not been any signs of a simmer or leak from any of the 
welded seams. Up until the time of this inspection the locomotive 
had approximately 105,000 miles of service. 

The second semi-annual inspection in the second year of service 
was made on November 17, 1939, at Oneonta, N. Y., at which 
time the jacket and lagging were removed to inspect the welded 
seams. An hydrostatic test of 350 lb. pressure was applied and 
careful inspection was made. The welding on shell and wrapper 
sheets of the boiler and firebox was carefully examined and found 
to be in good condition. Up to that date there had not been a 
simmer from any of the welds. The locomotive at that time had 
134,000 miles of service. 

The first annual inspection of locomotive No. 1219 in its third 
year of service was made on July 9, 1940, at the Colonie Shops 
of the Delaware & Hudson in accordance with federal require- 
ments. All conditions of the boiler were found entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

There will be another inspection for the fourth year of service, 
probably in July, 1941, and for the fifth year in July, 1942. The 
committee will continue to follow this matter during the period 
of inspections required by the I. T. C. Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, and furnish further reports until the conclusion of the 
test period. 


Locomotive Boiler and Firebox 
Materials and Construction 


A questionnaire requesting detailed information on boiler and 
firebox materials and construction was prepared by the commit- 
tee and issued to 30 representative railroads and the 3 locomotive 
builders. 

Replies covering 81 classes of locomotives of 15 different types 
or wheel arrangements have been received and tabulated. 

The tabulation shows the latest practice in locomotive boiler 
construction on the railroads reporting, and the size of the boil- 
ers ranges from 735% in. to 103% in. inside diameter, first course. 

The report contained tabulations of structural details selected 
to show the trend in design of modern boilers. 

The information obtained has been tabulated and furnishes a 
voluminous amount of data on design and construction of modern 
locomotive boilers, blueprint copies of which can be obtained 
from the Secretary, if desired, at cost of reproduction. 


Research on Axles, Crank Pins and Bearings 


An outline of test covering three different methods of making 
the crank pin fit in the wheel center and methods of converting 
the axle testing machines at the plant of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. in order to make the crank pin tests have been worked 
up. Appropriation for making the test has been granted by the 
Association, and tests will be started as soon as possible after 
the work of testing car axles is concluded. This will be-approxi- 
mately August, 1941. It is anticipated that a full report on the re- 
sults of these tests will be ready for the annual meeting in 1942. 


Stresses in Locomotive Rods and Motion Work 


The committee was assigned the task of revising the Standard 
Checking Formulas for Main and Side Rods which were adopted 
in 1914 and are shown on Pages F-9 to 13, inclusive, of the 
Manual, with the particular purpose of providing designs which 
will have the required strength without excess weight. 

During the progress of the study, many existing designs of 
main and side rods on various types of locomotives were investi- 
gated and analyzed, and the formulas now proposed, with the 
stress limitations shown, represent the conclusions reached to at- 
tain the desired objectives. 

An effort has been made to simplify the processes of calcula- 
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tion and two pages were submitted for inclusion in the Manual 
as recommended practice to cover all the necessary formulas for 
main and side rods. 


Standardization of Wrought Steel Wheels 
for Diesel Locomotives 


The sub-committee prepared a questionnaire asking for infor- 
mation in connection with the present design of wrought steel 
wheels used on Diesel locomotives. 

Various railroads were solicited, along with the manufacturers 
of Diesel locomotives, and from the data collected, a table of pro- 
posed standards was prepared and included in the report of Com- 
mittee on Wheels, dated May 27, 1940. 

This table has been revised to include wheels of 33 in. diameter. 

The committee feels that the standardization of wrought steel 
wheels for Diesel locomotives is absolutely necessary at this time; 
further, that there would be no conflict with wheel and axle tests 
now being conducted by the A. A. R., and it is felt that these pro- 
posed standards can be adopted. 

It was recommended that they be submitted to letter ballot. 


Standardization of Wrought Steel Wheels 
for Locomotive Trailer Trucks 


The sub-committee appointed to investigate and make recom- 
mendations on the standardization of the design of wrought steel 
wheels for locomotive trailer trucks prepared a questionnaire and 
solicited information from 142 railroads; replies were received 
from 117 roads. 

The tabulation of this data shows 90 different designs of trailer 
wheels in use with wide variations. A further study of this data 
is now being made. 

Progress is being made on the preparation of a table to show 
the proposed Standard of Wrought Steel Wheels for Locomotive 
Trailer Trucks. 


Standardization of Wrought Steel 
Wheels for Locomotive Tenders 


Data was collected by the sub-committee, and a table of pro- 
posed standards was prepared. Tentatively, this table was in- 
cluded in Report of Committee on Wheels, dated May 27, 1940. 

At meeting of the sub-committee held in New York on Janu- 
ary 16, 1941, it was decided to continue the above subject, await- 
ing the completion of tests of axles and wheels now being con- 
ducted on the A. A. R. test machine at the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company’s Plant at Canton, Ohio. 

The report was signed by H. H. Lanning (chairman), me- 
chanical engineer, A. T. & S. F.; H. P. Allstrand (vice-chair- 
man), assistant to chief executive officer, C. & N. W.; E. L. 
Bachman, general superintendent motive power, Pennsylvania ; 
F. E. Russell, mechanical engineer, Sou. Pac.; W. F. Connal, 
chief mechanical engineer, Can. Nat'l; J. E. Ennis, Engineering 
assistant, N. Y. C.; J. B. Blackburn, mechanical engineer, C. & 
O.; L. H. Kueck, chief mechanical engineer, Mo. Pac.; W. H. 
Sagstetter, chief mechanical officer, D. & R. G. W.; and K. Cart- 
wright, mechanical engineer, N. Y., N. H. & H. 


Discussion 
In discussing this réport, the privilege of the floor was ex- 
tended to manufacturers of both steam and Diesel locomotives. 
R. T. Sawyer, sales engineer, American Locomotive Company, 
said that the report contains the most comprehensive figures on 
Diesel iocomotive maintenance costs which he has seen up to the 
present time. He stated that a careful analysis of Alco Diesel 


-locomotive maintenance costs shows that 900- and 1,000-hp. switch- 


ers average 29 cents an hour, these locomotives being about two 
years old. Alco 600-hp. Diesel switchers, which have been in 
service upwards of four years, are costing 28 cents an hour for 
maintenance. 

L. Richardson, mechanical assistant to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Boston and Maine, asked the committee what other 
changes in globe and angle valves for 300 lb. are referred to in 
the report. Chairman Lanning replied that nothing of great im- 
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portance was being studied, but the committee was considering a 
provision for a bonnet bushing and also a valve design for higher 
temperature and pressure. 

J. M. Hall, director, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, I. C. 
C., stressed the importance of having good threads on valves, 
and this did not mean valves with threads that only tightened on 
the last half turn. He spoke of 300-lb. valves of a special ma- 
terial being produced by some manufacturers that will not de- 
teriorate which are well worth the consideration of the 
Mechanical Division. 

E. B. Hall, chief mechanical officer, C. & N. W., asked if the 
committee took account of the range in carbon content necessary 
to avoid the shelling of trailer wheels, and said that experience 
on the C. & N. W. indicates the probability of trouble with a 
carbon content above 0.72 per cent. 

H. W. Coddington, chief chemical and test engineer, N. & W., 
said that trouble with trailer tire shelling on the N. & W. did not 
seem to follow any direct reason, but it was cured by proper heat 
treatment, the hardness being kept within a range of Brinell 321 
to 363. He stated that experience with heat-treated tires on the 
N. & W. is highly gratifying. 

C. B. Bryant, engineer of tests, Southern, said that shelling of 
trailer tires on this road has been confined to a small group in 
one territory and that the solution of the problem did not require 
going to heat-treated tires. 

In discussing that part of the report devoted to a fusion-welded 
boiler, A. G. Hoppe, assistant mechanical engineer, C. M. St. P. 
& P., called attention to the record of the D. & H. boiler in hav- 
ing stood several weeks of stationary test service, three years 
of road service, and now almost 12 additional months of road 
service without any indication of distress, or even minor leakage. 
He suggested that this type of construction may help solve the 
problem of securing adequate capacity in modern high-pressure 
steam locomotive boilers and still keep within space and weight 
limitations without going to the use of high-tensile alloy steels. 

Mr. Hoppe mentioned difficulties in designing boiler shell por- 
tions for 285 to 300 Ib. pressure and said that in addition to in- 
creasing the weight unnecessarily, single and double-lap riveted 
seams introduce abrupt changes in boiler section with attendant 
unsymmetrical design, stress concentrations and the possibility of 
cracks developing. This is due to mechanical working and also 
to caustic embrittlement which implies a combination of high 
stress in conjunction with small leaks of concentrated boiler 
water having certain chemical characteristics. Repairs to this 
type of construction not only keeps the locomotive out of service, 
but reproduces the construction in kind and does not get away 
from the difficulties. 

Mr. Hoppe said that designers have apparently reached the 
limit of construction with conventional riveted boilers in which 
severe forming stresses, in conjunction with cold working and 
heavy calking, intensify stress concentration and are a potential 
source of difficulty. He urged the immediate need of utilizing 
welded boiler construction and said that if this cannot be per- 
mitted until some later date, the intermediate time should be 
utilized in preparing rules and regulations to govern the safe 
construction of fusion-welded boilers. 

Mr. Hoppe suggested that rules for the proper construction of 
welded boilers should include the use of modern X-ray testing 
equipment, stress-relieving furnaces, etc., which will permit going 
back to low-carbon steel. He said he is not suggesting that 
fusion-welded boilers be constructed in railroad shops, but that 
they be purchased from reliable locomotive and boiler manu- 
facturers having necessary modern welding technique and equip- 
ment. 

John M. Hall, director, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, I. 
C. C.,, said that welding methods, equipment and materials, in- 
cluding the covered electrode, have been vastly improved during 
the past decade, making possible the D. & H. fusion-welded 
boiler which was constructed of selected materials, with down- 
hand welding, most carefully supervised and the boiler being sub- 
sequently stress relieved. He said that this boiler has given ex- 
cellent service to date but this limited experience is not enough to 
justify letting individual railroads go ahead at will and use boil- 
ers constructed by the fusion-welding process. Even on the D. 
& H. boiler, Mr. Hall said that if a crack develops it will have 
to be repaired by conventional methods rather than welding, 
which is a manufacturer’s job. 

James Partington, manager, engineering department, Amer- 
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ican Locomotive Company, said that the welded boiler in industry 
is an established fact and he hoped that all present would live to 
see welded boilers widely used in railway service. He said that 
the boiler difficulties mentioned by Mr. Hoppe can be duplicated 
on other roads. To permit stress relieving any welded boilers 
it may build, the American Locomotive Company, he said, has 
available a large annealing furnace at Dunkirk, N. Y. Mr. Part- 
ington stated that adequate welding rules are now in existence 
and, in fact, many welded locomotive-type boilers embodying 
welded construction and utilizing pressures up to 350 Ib. are now 
in use, largely in the oil industry. He paid tribute to the ability 
of railroads to do a greatly improved welding job, as compared 
with a few years ago, many roads now following the American 
Welding Society rules for qualifying welders, using covered 
electrodes, and doing good welding jobs. Mr. Partington said 
that the riveted boiler has come to a place where it must be im- 
proved and the construction of welded stationary boilers carry- 
ing up to 2,200 Ib. pressure in drums and super-heaters shows 
what can be done. Mr. Partington credited the American Weld- 
ing Society and the Boiler Code Committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers with real contributions to the 
improvement of standards of welding performance. 

Chairman Lanning referred to the important but limited amount 
of information regarding rod stresses included in the committee 
report, and said that the formulae presented by Mr. Ennis repre- 
sents almost two years’ work on the part of both railroads and the 
builders; and these rod designs have been tested and represent 
the lightest safe weights usable in high-speed service. 

C. T. Ripley, chief engineer, Technical Board, Wrought Steel 
Wheel Industry, expressed appreciation for the opportunity of 
working with the committee and made a strong plea for greater 
standardization of steel wheels used in all classes of service. He 
said that standardization produces a number of definite benefits, 
such as reduction in unit cost, fewer wheels carried in stock, 
more prompt delivery, and that these advantages are especially 
important today. Mr. Ripley suggested that, as a preliminary to 
reducing the great number of steel wheel sizes and types now in 
use, it would be well worth while for each road to appoint a sin- 
gle competent man to canvass the sicel-wheel situation on that 
road, determine how many non-standard wheels are being used, 
and see what can be done to reduce the number. He said, for 
instance, that in his opinion the 20 standard Diesel locomotive 
wheel sizes could be readily reduced to five. He suggested that 
the Locomotive Construction Committee study the subject of 
trailer-wheel hub faces of which there are a great variety of sizes 
far more numerous than necessary to meet varying strength re- 
quirements. Mr. Ripley said there should be a possibility of 
reducing about 90 of these sizes to 6. He urged that more rail- 
roads follow the recommendations of the Wheel Committee, and 
any roads which feel it necessary to depart from the standards 
in particular instances should submit proposed variations to the 
committee before burdening the railroads and the wheel industry 
with additional non-standard steel wheels. 

Chairman Lanning said that in view of the urgency of the 
trailer wheel problem, improvements in wheel construction and 
design will be made available to the Mechanical Division mem- 
bership by the committee without waiting for the annual meeting. 
The committee has under consideration the subject of standard- 
izing trailer-wheel hub faces, as suggested by Mr. Ripley. 

The report was accepted and referred to letter ballot. 


Report on Wheels 


Through the courtesy of the Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels, your committee has been furnished a list of 
the commercial manufacturers of cast iron wheels that are subject 
to the association’s recommended practices and inspection. 

It is gratifying to note all the commercial wheel plants with 
the exception of two manufacturers in the states and two in Can- 
ada are taking advantage of the facilities offered through the 
association for developing an improved wheel product. 


Grinding of Cast-Iron Wheels 


As more attention is given to grinding of cast-iron wheels it is 
desirable that recommendation be made as to some means by 
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which the wheel-shop forces can identify wheels suitable for the 
grinding process without reducing the chill portion of the tread 
beyond serviceable limits. 

In recognition of this requirement, your committee has out- 
lined methods of procedure presented as Appendix A. In this 
recommendation, two methods are suggested; one refers to the 
relationship of tape sizes to available service metal while the 
second, or alternate, is confined to measurements as established 
by a modification of the tread worn hollow remount gage. In the 
application of this gage, two suggestions are made; one relates 
to removing 4g in. from the end of the projection on the gage, 
the other suggests that the standard gage may be used by apply- 
ing a %-in. liner under the surface that contacts the crest of the 
flange. 

If experience with these two processes confirms the opinion of 
the committee that this is a reliable means for the selection of 
wheels for grinding, then the methods as outlined in Appendi. 
A should be inserted in the Wheel and Axle Manual. 

Request has come from a member road that manufactures a 
portion of its own cast-iron wheels, asking if it would be accept- 
able to show the road’s initials and place of manufacture as a 
means of identification for such wheels. 

The committee sees no reason why such a procedure is not 
satisfactory so long as the abbreviations used would not be con- 
fused with any existing markings. 

In the 1939 report there was submitted a statement regarding 
the determination of chill by instrumental methods. Further 
investigation along this line indicated that additional studies would 
have to be made before it would be consistent to make any defi- 
nite recommendations. 

Your committee has been advised by the Association of Man- 
ufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels that it has found the instru- 
mental measurement of chill is not only practical, but is the most 
reliable means of determining this condition. 


Identification of Single-Plate Bracketed-Type Wheels 


To provide means for identifying single-plate bracketed-type 
cast iron wheels from single-plate wheels and in consideration of 
the advantage this identification marking may be in accumulating 
data as to the service record of the two types of wheels your 
committee has recommended to the Arbitration Committee that 
a symbol be provided for the identification of the single-plate 
bracketed-type wheel. The single-plate wheel is now identified by 
the symbol “SP.” 

The single-plate bracketed-type wheel could be identified by 
the symbol “SPB.” 


Specifications for Heat Treated Multiple-Wear 
Wrought Carbon-Steel Wheels 


It has been brought to your committee’s attention that Specifi- 
cation M-123-40—Sec. VI-Marking, Par. 12(a) mentions the 
AAR-MW marking preceding the other markings specified on 
the back face of the rim. 

This arrangement is different from the way the marking para- 
graph is expressed for multiple-wear, two-wear and one-wear 
wrought-steel wheels where the A. A. R. and wheel-type identi- 
fications follow the other identification markings. 

Since this difference in arrangement has resulted in a technical 
question being raised by some material inspectors, your commit- 
tee has recommended an editorial change made in Specification 
M-123-40—Section VI-Marking, Par. 12(a) to conform with 
the similar paragraph in the other wrought-steel wheel specifica- 
tions wherein the A. A. R. and wheel type identifications follow 
the other identification markings. 


Influence of Contour Upon Service 
of One-Wear Wrought-Steel Wheels 


Information has reached your committee that certain private 
car lines have been investigating the influence of tread contour 
upon the service of one-wear wrought-steel wheels. The contour 
change under observation is a deviation from the present standard 
of 1-in-20 straight taper in favor of the 1-in-20 taper with the 
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outside tread chamfered similar to the cast-iron wheel-tread 
contour. 

Encouraging reports have been current with respect to these 
observations and your committee is endeavoring to secure direct 
information regarding this contour influence. It is the hope dur- 
ing the coming year to collect more substantial data along this 
line for presentation in its 1942 report. 


Wrought-Steel Wheels for Axles with 
Enlarged Wheel Seats 


The committee’s 1940 report included two Tables, A-1 and 
A-2, as recommended by the Technical Board of the Wrought 
Steel Wheel Industry, giving the general dimensions of wrought- 
steel wheels for use on A. A. R. axles with enlarged wheel seats. 

The Committee on Locomotive Construction has made certain 
revisions in Table A-2 covering wheels for Diesel-electric loco- 
motives and are presenting it for adoption as standard practice 
in their report for 1941. Your committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation. 

In the case of Table A-1 showing multiple-wear wrought-steel 
wheels for freight cars, passenger cars and locomotive tenders, 
the point has been raised that the table as presented in last year’s 
report does not take care of wheels with rims thicker than the 
nominal 2% in. as shown. For this reason Table A-1 has been 
revised to take care of this factor. It has also been amplified to 
include all tolerances. 

There is an opportunity to restore for further service one-wear 
wrought-steel wheels removed for slid flat, built-up tread, out-of- 
roundness or similar conditions by either grinding or machining. 

On one-wear wrought-steel wheels, especially those manufac- 
tured since 1935, with increased flange thickness, when removed 
on account of worn condition of the flange may be restored to 
further service with a minimum loss of service metal if the wheels 
are machined to the multiple-wear contour instead of attempting 
to maintain the one-wear wrought-steel wheel contour. Wheels 
so machined are suitable for service without further disturbance 
if the spacing back to back of rim is not less than the prescribed 
limit of 53 in. 

Your committee has a sub-committee studying this proposition 
jointly with a sub-committee of the Arbitration Committee, which 
joint committee is taking into consideration the physical limits and 
interchange accounting. The joint committee is not in a position 
at the time of the preparation of the report to make recommen- 
dations, but this subject will be continued on docket with the 
purpose of having this proposition satisfactorily worked out for 
inclusion in the 1942 report. 


Summary of Recommendations—1941 


To BE CONSIDERED BY ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


1—Provide a symbol for identifying in interchange, single- 
plate bracketed-type wheels. 
2—Revise section (i) of Rule 98 by the addition as recom- 


mended in the report. 
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REVISIONS IN WHEEL AND AxLE MANUAL 


1—Revision of Par. 323 relating to the identification marking 
for ground cast-iron wheels. 

2—Revision of Par. 162 relating to matching wheels to within 
a variation of 1 in. in diameter in the same truck. 

3—Revision of Par. 124 relating to the spacing of rails for 
wheel storage tracks. 

4—Revision of Par. 35 relating to thermal cracks in wrought- 
steel wheels. It is recommended that a definite code of rules to 
gover: Wheel Shop Practices be submitted to letter ballot and 
adopted as standard and this code of rules be enforced through 
interchange rule agreement. 

5—It is recommended that the notes under wrought-steel wheel 
defect symbols be revised as recommended in the report. 

The report was signed by H. W. Coddington (chairman), re- 
search and test engineer, N. & W.; D. Wood (vice-chairman), 
engineer of tests, Sou. Pac.; E. E. Chapman, mechanical as- 
sistant, A. T. & S. F.; W. R. Hedeman, engineer of tests, B. & 
O.; J. Matthes, chief car inspector, Wabash; A. M. Johnsen, 
engineer of tests, Pullman Company; E. C. Hardy, assistant 
engineer, N. Y. C.; A. G. Hoppe, assistant mechanical engineer, 
Cc. M. St. P. & P.; H. H. Haupt, general superintendent motive 
power, Central region, Pennsylvania; and C. B. Bryant, engineer 
of tests, Southern. 

At the request of the presiding officer, F. H. Hardin, president, 
Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels, commented 
on the possibility of saving some metal by using the cored-hub 
wheel when metal is scarce and suggested that this type of wheel 
saves about 25 lb. of useless metal which retards cooling; the 
new construction gives a better mechanical job; the wheels can 
be shaken out of the mold more quickly, and that stresses are 
better distributed. He referred to the shortage of scrap wheels 
for melting stock and said that the only other substitute, pig- 
iron, is not entirely desirable, besides being somewhat difficult 
to secure at the present time. In addition to ordinary wheel re- 
placement, the great amount of new car equipment in prospect 
is crating a heavy demand for chilled-iron wheels and it is im- 
portant, from the point of view of the railroads and wheel man- 
ufacturers alike, to return as many scrap chilled-iron wheels as 
possible for remelting and casting into new wheels. 

Supplementing his previous comments, C. T. Ripley, chief en- 
gineer, Technical Board, Wrought Steel Wheel Industry, said 
that the use of modern gages and close tolerances is very neces- 
sary in the wheel shop, but raised the question how railway wheel- 
shop forces are to do this kind of work with the old and worn- 
out machine equipment still so generally found in many shops. 
Mr. Ripley paid tribute to the class of men who now work in 
railway wheel shops but are handicapped by antiquated machin- 
ery often in poor mechanical condition. He appreciated the diffi- 
culty of getting new replacement machinery for railway wheel 
shops at the present time, but indicated that much can be done 
to place present equipment in better operating condition. He 
suggested requiring wheel shop supervisors themselves to pro- 
duce the accuracy of fits and the close tolerances with worn ma- 
chine tools which they are asking their machine operators to 
obtain. 

The report was accepted and submitted to letter ballot. 


Alabama State Rail 
Terminal and 
Docks at Mobile 

















Freight Agents Meet In St. Louis 





Topics of immediate and current interest to the men 
on the firing line are discussed 


annual session of the Freight Station section, 

A. A. R., was held at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 17-18-19, with O. Maxey, super- 
intendent station service, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
as chairman. Addresses were delivered by Col. F. W. 
Green, chief operating officer, St. Louis Southwestern ; 
P. F, Watson, Jr., president, Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis; W. C. Dendall, chairman, Car Serv- 
ice division, A. A. R., and P. F. Buckle, superintendent 
of safety, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who is chair- 
man, Safety section, A. A. R. As usual, the session was 
marked by excellent committee reports. 


W more than 500 members in attendance, the 


Watson and Green Speak 


In welcoming the agents to St. Louis, Mr. Watson 
outlined the past, present and future of that city. Speak- 
ing of current problems, he said: 

“What greater challenge could any group ask for than 
the opportunity now presented the American railroads— 
that of promptly, safely, and cheaply transporting the 
bulk of the nation’s products—those produced on the 
larms, those cut in the forests, those mined and brought 
to the surface, and those manufactured and fabricated in 
our great industrial plants, as well as those transferred 
Irom other modes of transportation to the rails—at a 
time when the very existence of our whole scheme of liv- 
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ing and government is very greatly dependent on effi- 
cient and dependable transportation. The Freight Sta- 
tion section, comprised as it is of a membership whose 
daily duties are of the greatest importance in seeing to 
it that the many details incident to and necessary for 
the satisfactory handling of this great volume of traffic, 
occupies no small assignment in this great drama of 
movement.” 

Col. Green said: 

“Thirty or more years ago, when rail transportation 
was a monopoly, the railroad agent was quite generally 
looked upon as a big man in his community. The rail- 
road for which he worked was measured in terms of 
public appreciation by the character of its agent. If he 
was competent and considerate in the performance of 
his duties, the railroad was looked upon as a valuable 
community asset. While today rail transportation no 
longer enjoys a monopoly, the opportunity for the agent 
to function as an ambassador of good will in the com- 
munity in which he serves, presents a greater challenge 
to his leadership than ever before. When it is realized 
that the railroads today move only about 65 per cent of 
the total freight traffic, highway 8 per cent, Great Lakes 
13 per cent, other inland waterways 3 per cent, and 
pipe lines about 11 per cent, and that of all passenger 
travel about 90 per cent is by private automobiles, 5 per 
cent on railways, about 444 per cent on buses, and one- 
half of one per cent in airplanes, the freight agents and 
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the rail carriers are faced with a problem of the first 
magnitude. The freight agent in the midst of this com- 
petitive confusion must not only strive to develop the 
patience of Job, the strength of Samson, and the wisdom 
of Solomon, but also those qualities of enthusiasm, tact, 
and resourcefulness which have contributed so much to 
the success of our more youthful competitors, and, last 
but not least, a never-say-die spirit. Admittedly, this 
is a big order, but I am sure that once the need for it 
is recognized the men here today are big enough to 
fill it. 

“Since World War No. 2 broke out in Europe about 
two years ago, a substantial acceleration in industrial 
activity and traffic has occurred in the United States, 
caused by the demand for materials and munitions for 
use in Europe. About a year ago, our preparedness pro- 
gram was launched. As our defense program develops, 
it is expected that the present trend in increasing traffic 
volume will continue until it gets into full stride, prob- 
ably during the second or third quarter of 1942. From 
then on and until the World War is over, the strain upon 
our transportation facilities will probably be greater than 
at any time since World War No. 1. Studies by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics indicate that about 3,426,- 
000 more carloads of freight traffic will be moved in 1941 
than were moved in 1940. This is equivalent to an in- 
crease of somewhat less than 10 per cent over 1940. 
Preliminary estimates show that carloadings for 1941 
will probably be in excess of 40,000,000. If they should 
reach 41,000,000, the increase over 1940 would be in the 
neighborhood of 12% per cent. 

“Addressing the members of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board on March 26, 1941, Captain E. C. R. 
Lasher, who has charge of transportation for the quarter- 
master general, closed with a statement which I cannot 
improve upon : 

‘Let me leave you, as shippers, with a word of caution. 
Do not become hysterical about this job. It is big—but 
approach it calmly. There is need for speed, but remem- 
ber everything cannot be shipped at the same time—let 
the priorities of production take care of that. There are 
many things to be done, but keep your actions orderly, 
and, above all, let everyone bend his every effort toward 
keeping transportation under control. Bear these things 
in mind, heed them, and we will move anything, anytime, 
anywhere!’ ” 


Other Addresses 


Mr. Kendall spoke on the manner in which local agents 
can assist in car handling. Ina practical manner he out- 
lined ways and means whereby agents can save car days, 
both in regard to their relations with shippers in car 
handling and in operations in and around stations. He 
gave a brief summary of what the agents may expect to 
be called upon to do in car handling in the future, with 
suggestions as to how the agent may accomplish his work 
in this direction speedily and efficiently. 

The section then passed unanimously a resolution to 
co-operate, as individuals and as freight agents, with the 
national defense program. 

Mr. Buckle gave the agents several practical tips as 
to the promotion of greater station safety. He stressed 
particularly the necessity at the present time, for educa- 
tion in the safe handling of explosives. 

“Tn the last World War,” he said, “an average of 
55,000 cars containing high explosives were on the rails 
of the American railroads every day and movement of 
this was made without a single serious casualty. When 
our present defense program is thrown into high gear, 
we shall probably handle a greater volume of high ex- 
plosives than we did then. How well do you know the 
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Bureau of Explosives inspector who serves your terri- 
tory? You should know him; so find out who he is, 


become acquainted with him and how he may serve you, 


for he is your friend. Do you have on file the Bureau's 
regulations as contained in Topping’s Tariff No. 4 issued 
January 6, 1941? Do your men have Bureau of Ex- 
plosives Pamphlets 20-A, B, C, D and E? Do you and 
your men know the regulations and are you complying 
with them? I urge you to check on these matters and 
promptly. The safe handling of explosives and other 
— articles was never more important than it is 
today.” 

The committee on loss and damage, of which M. G. 
Carson, joint agent, C. C. C. & St. L.-C. & O. was chair- 
man, reported on reconditioning salvage for sale, correct- 
ing errors in L. C. L. loading and handling export ship- 
ments to Canada. The report stated that many agencies 
are not realizing the maximum amounts out of the sale 
of salvage, since it is generally sold in the same condition 
as when it was refused by consignees, at 50 per cent or 
less of the invoice price. By reconditioning such freight 
at small cost, 75 per cent or more can frequently be ob- 
tained. In dealing with export freight to Canada, the 
report outlined in detail the special measures that must 
be taken in clearing the customs and how to prepare the 
the necessary papers. 

The committee on station and terminal operation, of 
which J. P. Moews, agent, Illinois Central, was chair- 
man, reported on placarding tank cars; the use of con- 
veyors in handling freight ; canvas containers for L. C. L. 
perishables ; the use of body ice for protection of mer- 
chandise ; and the regular revision of marked tare weight 
of cars. The installation of conveyors in the C. M. St. 
P. & P. freight station in Minneapolis was described in 
detail. Detailed reports of the successful use of canvas 
containers were given, and, in this particular case, such 
containers are 2 ft. by 2 ft. by 3 ft., with a capacity of 
12 cu. ft. They are insulated with hair, riveted, and 
equipped with an inside canvas flap to separate the dry 
ice from the commodity. The average weight of these 
containers is 26 Ib. As to the use of body rather than 
bunker ice, the report cited the successful operation of 
meat. racks in the end of cars, with a 9 by 12 curtain 
as a separation. Between 200 and 400 Ib. of ice is placed 
under the rack and this has been found sufficient to pro- 
tect perishables in overnight runs. 

The committee on station traffic, of which G. R. Littell, 
terminal agent, Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman reported 
on pick-up and delivery, lighterage and the solicitation 
of L. C. L. freight. The Denver freight agents’ associa- 
tion, in this report, commended the Railway Express 
Agency pick-up and delivery service at Denver very 
highly. Full details as to the equipment and operation 
of the lighterage fleet in New York harbor were given. 
The combined fleet of the railways there consists of 145 
tugs, 30 steam lighters, 232 open lighters, 630 barges, 37 
grain boats, 102 scows and 323 car floats, or 1,499 float- 
ing units. 

The committee on station office operation, of which 
W. C. Leitner, agent, C. R. I. & P. was chairman, re- 
ported on a wide variety of station paper work. This 
included details on a simplified form of making settle- 
ment of pick-up and delivery drayage allowance ; provid- 
ing space on bills of lading for the purpose of showing 
stop to finish loading or partial unloading; what car 
records are necessary to enter in car record books at 
junction stations where the interchange is heavy; uni- 
form passing blanks; phases of interline accounting ; and 
stop-in-transit waybills. A further special report on 
closed car loading rules was presented by a committee 
of which J. L. Webb, general superintendent stations 
and transfers, Pennsylvania, was chairman. 
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No Reason for Pessimism! 


Executives of shippers and railways at Chicago meeting find 
coming transportation problems difficult but not impossible 


NOTE of sober optimism, based on the facts of 
A the transportation situation rather than on wish- 
ful thinking, characterized a special interim meet- 

ing of the National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards held at the Palmer House in Chicago on June 19. 
There was no attempt to minimize the situation. Im- 
mediate, pressing problems, such as the wheat move- 
ment, the petroleum transportation situation, port traffic 
and the diversion to all-rail movement made necessary 
by the drastic reductions in ships in coastwise and inter- 
coastal service were all given a thorough airing. Some 
of the problems involved are gigantic in scope, requiring 
the utmost in co-operation between the shippers and the 
railways, but such co-operation exists and is increasing 
and nowhere could be found any cause for alarm. As a J’ 
matter of fact, the artful suggestion inserted by Com-.\y 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman that the shippers relieve | 
the railways of some of their burdens by shipping by 
truck received no visible support from the railway men 
present, who maintained that they were still looking for / 
business and not reliei—certainly not that kind of relief, | 
in any event. 

The meeting passed the following resolution of con- 
fidence in the railways to do the job that is before them: 

“Be it resolved by the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards that it has full confidence in the 
ability of the railroads in the United States to perform, 
under private management, with the co-operation of the 
shipping public, the transportation services to be re- 
qitired of them by the national defense program.” 


The State of the Nation 


In addition to the addresses summarized later, the 
meeting was featured by analyses of sectional conditions 
by the chairmen of each of the 13 regional advisory 
boards, supplemented by the reports of the railway con- 
tact committee chairmen. A highlight of this symposium 
was the statement of J. J. Mahoney, general superin- 
tendent transportation, A. T. & S. F., regarding the 
grain movement. He stated that, in anticipation of mov- 
ing the crop, 10 western railways now have 32,919 more 
western ownership cars on hand than they had as of 
May 1, 1941. “The carriers in the winter wheat belt,” 
he said, “are prepared to furnish transportation for all 
grain that can be loaded and released promptly, and we 
in the winter wheat belt of the southwest are confident 
that we can do that with the available car supply, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is now moving 40 million bushels out of the 
winter wheat belt to make storage space available for the 
oncoming crop.” 

The boards reporting on the prospective carloadings 
had the following to say: 

-idantic States: “Our commodity committees have worked out 
iorecast of 10.2 per cent increase for the third quarter and, 
Wit some commodities missing, 11 per cent for the fourth quar- 
ter. If certain expected things develop as to the movement of 
coal and coke, this will be increased to 12.3 per cent for the third 
quarter and 13 per cent for the fourth quarter. 

_ Southwest: During the third quarter of 1940, actual carload- 
ings in the Southwest were 345,700 cars and we estimate a 15.1 
per cent increase in 1941. The grain crop is estimated at 30 per 
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cent greater than last year, or 10,337 additional cars, while an 
iucrease of 60 per cent in the movement of sand, stone and 
gravel adds 16,270 cars. We expect a movement of 398,033 cars 
—an increase of 52,333 cars over the third quarter of 1940. 

Central West: For the third quarter of 1941, the increase is 
estimated at 11 per cent; for the fourth quarter, 8.7 per cent. 

Great Lakes: The forecast for the third quarter in 1941 is 
636,692 cars, and for the fourth quarter, 579,741 cars, the latter 
being 66,000 more cars than were loaded in the fourth quarter 
of 1929. 

Southeast: In the third quarter of 1941 this district will load 
680,717 freight cars, an increase of 71,663 cars or 11.7 per cent 
over last year. For the fourth quarter, carloadings will be 838,- 
986 cars, 104,922 more than last year, an increase of 14.2 per cent. 

Mid-West: For the third quarter, 975,600 cars will be loaded 
in this district as compared with 859,806 cars last year, an in- 
crease of 13.5 per cent. This estimate is conservative. 

New England: During the first five months of this year in- 
bound loads increased 32.8 per cent over 1940. Outbound loads 
were up 17.1 per cent and it is our opinion that this ratio of 
increase will continue in the third quarter of 1941. 

Northwest: We estimate an increase in carloadings of 12.4 per 
cent in the third quarter of 1941, as compared with the same 


/ period of 1940. 


Ohio Valley: The forecast for the third quarter of 1941 is for 
an increase of 25 per cent in carloading compared with 1940, 
while the increase for the fourth quarter will be 35 per cent. 

Pacific Coast: Our forecast shows an increase of 18.7 per cent 
for the third quarter, 1941, or a loading of about .50,000 cars. 
This does not include a large traffic expected from the Dutch 
East Indies to Pacific ports for rail haul to interior ports, which 
cannot yet be estimated. 

Pacific Northwest: The anticipated carloadings for the six- 
month period beginning July 1 is 486,009 cars, as compared with 
421,797 cars in 1940; an increase of 64,212 cars, or 15.2 per cent. 

In his address, President Alvin W. Vogtle said that 
the reason for the special meeting was “to further the 
national defense program by surveying the transportation 
needs for the last half of the year and to give further 
impetus to co-operative means of meeting the rapidly in- 
creasing transportation demands for that period and for 
the future. The probability of our nation’s victory or its 
defeat depends above everything else on adequate trans- 
portation, because this is a battle of industrial giants, a 
war of production; and all production depends upon 
transportation. We can contribute, as no other organiza- 
tion can, to that singleness of purpose now an absolute 
requisite for efficient utilization to the Nth degree of the 
transportation plant. This is our responsibility.” 

Secretary Carl Giessow reported on the activities of 
the association and its member boards, particularly with 
reference to a questionnaire on ways and means of im- 
proving transportation service that was sent to 200 trade 
organizations, chambers of commerce, individual large 
shippers and railroads. This information is now being 
studied in detail by officers of the association. 


Saving Car Days 


An address by Ralph Budd, president, C. B. & Q., \' 


and transportation adviser to the committee on national 
defense, was read by C. H. Buford, vice-president, A. A. 
R. It is summarized as follows: 

“The Regional Advisory Boards, made up as they are 
of representatives of the shippers and the railways, ex- 
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emplify team work at its best, for they are the means 
of translating into reality the idea of co-operation be- 
tween the carriers and their patrons. The role of users, 
as well as that of suppliers of transportation is one that 
challenges their resourcefulness in co-operating to make 
the existing transportation facilities produce the max- 
imum of car miles and ton miles. The average move- 
ment of active freight cars is 42.6 miles a day, and the 
average time of movement is about 21% hours in each 24 
hours. If this 2% hours could be raised to 3 hours 
movement, the %4 hour increase would be 20 per cent. 
Stated differently, one hour is less than 5 per cent of the 
21% hours dead time, but one hour is about 40 per cent 
of the moving time. Accordingly, 5 per cent decrease in 
the. hours during which the car is not in transit would 
permit 40 per cent more time in movement. Of course, 
not all the dead time is chargeable to shippers; there 
are switching, terminal, road, and other delays with 
the carriers. Freight trains are now handled at such 
high speeds that it is not easy to secure much more car 
days or service by faster schedules ; however, increasing 
the time available for movement of cars will contribute 
largely to their capacity for carrying freight. 

There are a great many materials which are vital to 
the defense effort, and some which although not used in 
very great quantities measured by tons, are critical be- 
cause of the limited production, because of remote sources 
of supply, or because of the serious effect their curtail- 
ment would have upon civilian life. Two vital materials 
which are extremely useful, both in defense and non- 
defense activities, are iron ore and coal. Because of its 
geographical location, about 85 per cent of the iron ore 
used in this country moves on the Great Lakes during 
the season of navigation, which is generally the equiva- 
lent of seven months of the year. In order to carry on 
for the other five months, the supply of iron ore must 
be brought down in advance to the lower lake ports and 
the Chicago district and stock-piled. In some respects, 
the ore movement is the largest task of transportation 
under way at this season of the year, and the most 
crucial. Without the necessary iron ore, steel produc- 
tion of course would have to be curtailed. 

The 1940 season of navigation was forced to a sudden 
closing by the severe storm and low temperatures of last 
November 11. Notwithstanding this circumstance which 
reduced the season’s shipments by perhaps 2,000,000 
tons, sufficient ore had been brought down last year so 
that the stocks on hand at the low point this year, about 
May 1, were 16,237,000 tons, compared with 18,106,000 
tons at the low point of 1940. Good fortune attended 
the opening of navigation this season, and with the aid 
of ice breakers the movement of iron ore was in full 
swing by April 20. The last figures available are for 
the week ended June 14 and they show that 22,302,538 
tons of ore have been brought down the lake in the 
1941 season, compared with 11,827,350 tons to the same 
date last year, an increase of 10,475,188 tons. Since 
last year’s total for the season was 63,353,000 tons, if 
the same quantity is brought down for the remainder of 
this season that was brought down last year after June 
14, the total for 1941 will be 73,828,000 tons. 

Most available estimates indicate that bituminous coal 
production will be approximately 500 million tons during 
1941. In the first three months 134,000,000 tons were 
shipped which is at the rate of 536,000,000 tons in a 
year, but the cessation of mining during April and the 
early part of May resulted in probably as much as 40 
million tons of coal not being mined at that time, while 
the railway cars and locomotives for hauling it were 
standing idle. That means a heavier movement for the 


balance of the year than would have been necessary 
otherwise. 
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The petroleum industry has grown very rapidly dur- 
ing the last 20 years and it has set some precedents, 
among which is the providing of practically all of the 
means for transporting its products, in the way of tankers, 
both coastwise and on the Great Lakes; barges, espe- 
cially on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; pipe lines, of 
which there exist more than 100,000 miles; tank cars 
which operate on railroad tracks, and motor trucks on 
the highways. Some of the movement, especially that 
by tanker, has been at almost unbelievably low cost per 
ton mile compared with rail or highway transportation, 
and according to competent testimony, tanker costs have 
been only a fraction of pipe line costs. It therefore is 
a matter of great importance that a number of tankers 
have been withdrawn from Gulf-Atlantic coastwise serv- 
ice. The readjustments which are necessary and are 
being made, consist largely of reverting to the less eco- 
nomical means of transportation, some of which, like 
tank cars on railroad tracks, had been forced out of 
service by the cheaper water routes. The course which 
is being followed in solving the problem is the rather 
obvious one of finding ways and means of increasing 
the amounts of oil carried in pipe lines, and putting back 
into service the idle tank cars, also using all tank cars 
more intensively. Even though pipe lines and tank cars 
are not as economical as tankers, clearly the thing to 
do is to utilize them to the fullest extent possible. When 
that has been done, and when some new pipe lines and 
some new tankers which are now under construction go 
into service, the stress should be relieved. Of the 150,- 
000 tank cars in the United States, only 9,000 are owned 
by the railroads, and these are used for company sup- 
plies. About 130,000 are owned by oil companies, or 
private car companies and leased to oil companies. I 
have asked the owners and lessees of all such tank cars 
to arrange for a co-operative agency to supervise the 
movements of those cars for the purpose of securing 
quicker routing, and the railways will provide expedited 
schedules for handling leads and prompt return of 
empties. 

The year 1941 is nearly half over, but the period of 
heaviest carloadings is yet to come. It may be that the 
high loadings of coal and ore, and building up of inven- 
tories, are causing such high totals in the summer months 
that the percentage of increase during the normal fall 
peak will be substantially less than it would be other- 
wise. ‘The heavier traffic has encouraged the making of 
extensive railroad improvements. In the two-year period 
June 1, 1939, to June 1, 1941, 115,000 new freight cars, 
600 new passenger cars, and 850 new locomotives have 
been placed in service. The total cost of these and other 
improvements was $825,000,000. During the same period 
the total number of trucks in the country has increased 
from 4,225,000 to 4,650,000, and private automobiles 
from 25,261,000 to 27,300,000, while 5,800 miles of pipe 
lines have been added. The capacity of the entire trans- 
portation plant has been growing quite rapidly since the 
middle of 1939, and especially during the past 12 months. 
At the end of this year there will be 5,000,000 trucks on 
the highways. . That is more than ever before, and it is 
estimated that there will also be 27,500,000 private auto- 
mobiles on the highways. 

It is ever the case that railways enlarge and improve 
their facilities, including the building of cars and loco- 
motives, whenever the volume of traffic increases, of 
when prospective traffic justifies such action. The im- 
mediate past, as well as the present, are no exceptions. 
About a year ago a program was undertaken which in- 
volved the increasing of railroad freight car ownership 
to 1,700,000 and reducing the number of bad order cars 
to 6 per cent or less. Unless a shortage of steel for car 
building prevents it, this goal will be attained by October 
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1, 1941, which, as you also know, is the accepted date 
for being ready to handle the year’s peak of business. 
Unless car building is curtailed due to shortage of mate- 
rial, there will be on hand at that time 1,700,000 railroad- 
owned freight cars, and only 5 per cent of them will be 
in bad order, which will mean 1,615,000 serviceable 
freight cars of railroad ownership, in addition to 275,000 
privately-owned freight cars. A little over a month ago 
it was decided that the number of freight cars, exclusive 
of the 275,000 privately-owned cars, should be increased 
to 1,800,000 by October, 1942. 

The most ardent desire on the part of users of trans- 
portation to co-operate in securing maximum capacity 
will not bring results unless a definite program is out- 
lined. In listing here the thoughts that occur to me in 
this connection, I have no idea that I am making any 
new suggestions, but stating them again may serve to 
focus attention on some features which might be over- 
looked : 

1. Load cars to the load limit capacity or the visible capacity 
as the case may be. 

2. Unload cars promptly on arrival and without fail notify the 
railroad when empty car is available. 

3. Give advance notice of requirements but do not order cars 
placed for loading. until commodities are ready to move. 

4. Remove all dunnage, blocking and rubbish from cars after 
unloading to permit immediate re-use and eliminate necessity of 
delay to cars for reconditioning. 

5. Prevent damage to high class cars, and consequent lost car 
days, by avoiding loading with contaminating commodities. 

6. Discontinue requests upon the railroads for special switching 
service, accommodating your operations to the regularly sched- 
uled switching service. 

7. Curtail requests for tracing of shipments or for empty car 
movements where private cars are involved. 

8. Avoid ordering cars in excess of actual requirements. 

9. Co-operate by using without rejection cars furnished for your 
loading if such cars have been approved by railroad car in- 
spectors for loading of the commodity to be shipped. 

10. In industries where 5-day work weeks are in effect some 
plan should be worked out to provide at least six-day basis for 
loading and unloading cars. 

The important thing in use of transportation as in any 
other part of your plant facility, is the establishment of 
daily supervision which will insure carrying out of prac- 
tices deemed desirable or economical. No substantial 
good will derive from a mere acquiescence in any plan— 
it must be activated. 

Those who are charged with carrying it out must be 
well informed of what is needed and why, and cautioned 
against any relaxation of effort needed to bring about 
desired performance. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the need for daily supervision of your transportation 
operations, and I hope that all shippers and receivers 
will vigorously follow this question with their shipping 
clerks, loading and unloading forces, and all others in- 
volved. 

This National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards is a splendid example of the American genius for 
self-organization to meet common problems and to sub- 
inerge competitive and personal interests of both car- 
riers and shippers for the general good. Those Boards, 
always important, now have become even more so in 
the light of the transportation necessities for the national 
defense. 


Labor Problems 


The vital importance to the shippers of the present 
demands of railway labor for staggering pay increases 
was described by Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age. 
He described in detail the various steps taken by both 
ihe five operating brotherhoods and the 14 non-operating 
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unions to force the railways to grant a pay increase, and 
continued : 

“How much would this cost? The 30 per cent increase 
asked by the engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen 
and switchmen would cost the railroads of the United 
States $190,000,000 a year. The average increase of 
47 per cent demanded by the non-operating unions would 
cost $580,000,000 a year. So the wage increase de- 
manded would amount to $77,000,000 a year or a 41 
per cent increase in the payroll. 

“You have to also consider the fact that the railroads 
pay a tax upon their payrolls to provide a retirement 
fund to pension their employees and they would have to 
pay a payroll tax upon the increase in their payrolls. 
The cost included in the payroll tax, in addition to the 
wage increase, is estimated at $130,000,000. The total 
demands would increase railroad operating expenses and 
taxes $900,000,000 a year. 

“The last advance in railroad wages was made in 1937. 
The average weekly earnings, under the present wage 
rate, for all employees is 15 per cent greater than in 
1929. Therefore a 41 per cent average increase would 
make the wages 62 per cent greater than in 1929. The 
cost of living is still less by 16 per cent than it was in 
1929. You are interested in what the effect of this 
would be upon the cost of transportation. If it were all 
added in advance to rates you know what it would be. 
If it were not added in rates sufficiently to offset the 
increases then you are presented with another problem 
because the facts of history show that the ability of the 
railroads to buy equipment and materials is determined 
by the amount of net earnings that they make. These 
demands present a question with regard to the effect they 
might have upon the ability of the carriers to pay for 
equipment and materials which we all recognize are 
needed to enable them to render the service. These de- 
mands amount to $900,000,000 a year and exceed by 
$700,000,000 the amount the railroads had left in 1940 
after paying operating taxes and fixed charges.” 


Getting Co-operation 


C. H. Buford, vice-president, A. A. R., outlined the 
causes that have created the present transportation prob- 
lem and ways and means whereby shippers and railways 
might co-operate to their mutual benefit. He continued: 

“From September 1, 1939, to the end of 1940, the rail- 
roads added to their serviceable equipment supply through 
purchase, rebuilding and repairs, 5,934,000 net tons of 
car capacity. Present plans contemplate 2,457,000 net 
tons to be added this year. This will mean 8,391,000 net 
tons of car capacity added to the equipment supply in 
28 months. Locomotives are being purchased and re- 
paired to keep up with the car program. 

“The individual railroads are doing all they can to pro- 
vide more cars and locomotives for the fall business. 
When the peak comes, we will have a certain number of 
serviceable cars and we will have a certain loading each 
week. Our co-operative job is to move the business 
with the available cars. The performance will be actual 
and not theoretical. 

“Let us assume that there is an increase in business— 
an increase so large that we will have to do a better job 
than we have ever done before. Some people have made 
this assumption and are convinced that a better job can- 
not be done. Based on many years’ experience in han- 
dling cars myself and knowing generally how others 
handle them, I say emphatically that a better job can be 
done and it will be done if there is need for it. Don’t 
let anyone mislead you on that point. 

“Some have suggested that various types of penalties 
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might be adopted to increase the transportation use of 
freight cars. The most frequent suggestions are a re- 
duction in the free time allowed for loading and unload- 
ing, elimination of credits for Sundays and holidays and 
cancellation of average agreements. I have not heard a 
single railroad officer recommend any of these things, 
and the officers of the Association of American Railroads 
are opposed to such a plan. The reason for our opposi- 
tion is that we think the necessary results can be ob- 
tained through shipper co-operation. As we have done 
in the past, I see no objection to discussing these rules 
from time to time as conditions change; but I think a 
little more work on the part of shippers and railroads 
to increase the effective use of cars will justify our belief 
that no changes are necessary or desirable at this time. 

“Have we had the larger part of our transportation 
experience during a period of car surplus? Have those 
of us who have had longer experience become soft and 
indifferent, or have we the will and determination to do 
a better job? We might just as well consider this, be- 
cause the answers will be apparent to everyone if there 
is need for a more expert use of these tools. 

“On the railroad side, the executives have said there 
would be no shortage in transportation to meet the needs 
of commerce and defense. The chief operating officers 
have said they would devote a sufficient amount of their 
personal time to the job of proper use of cars and loco- 
motives to see that it is done. They are finding evidence 
of bad habits formed during this period of surplus and 
are correcting them. 

“Suggestions have been made to increase the effec- 
tive use of cars by the Office for Production Manage- 
ment; some from other government agencies, and many 
from the Car Service division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. All these suggestions are good, and, if 
actually carried out, will give the full measure of shipper 
co-operation. 

“I say again that no one knows how much business 
the railroads will have to handle. I have said before, and 
want to say to you again, that no one knows the capacity 
of our railroad plant for moving business. A little more 
business to be moved means a little more co-operation 
between shippers and railroads. A lot more business 
means a lot more co-operation. We have co-operated to 
the extent necessary to handle things in past years and 
I am confident we will do it in the future.” 


Mr. Eastman Discusses the Situation 


Joseph B. Eastman, who headed a considerable delega- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commission executives in 
attendance at the meeting, spoke as follows: 

“During the World War it was learned that the im- 
portant thing was to keep railroad cars in circulation ; 
that their purpose is to move things and not to store 
things, and it is absolutely futile to let them start on 
their journey without knowing what is going to happen 
to them when they reach destination, and whether they 
can be released or are going to be held. It was learned 
also that in transportation the shipper as well as the car- 
riers are of very great importance. It was also learned 
that in an emergency of that sort it is necessary to have 
some broad directing country-wide policy. It cannot be 
left solely to the individual railroads. This broad direct- 
ing policy has got to be backed by real power. 

“Having learned those lessons, immediately after the 
war three things were done, among others. One was to 
set up what is now known as the Car Service division 
of the Association of American Railroads. It was for 


the purpose of providing this broad directing policy, 
country-wide in extent. The second thing that was done 
was to constitute these shippers advisory boards all over 
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the country, for the purpose of keeping in touch with 
transportation conditions, being able to forecast needs 
and able to assist in the efficient rendering of service. 

“The third thing that was done, in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, was to make the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the repository of certain powers, emergency pow- 
ers, which could be used to give power to this broad 
directing policy in the event of necessity and without 
requiring the taking over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment. The Shippers Advisory Boards have functioned 
since that time very effectively indeed. They have dem- 
onstrated their value time and time again, and I think 
as evidence of that fact we have the facts that there have 
been in the past 18 years or so no serious car shortages, 
if there have been any car shortages at all. The country 
is building up to an all-out effort for the national defense, 
which will strain transportation facilities of the country 
to the limit. Nobody knows how much they are going 
to be strained. All we can be sure about is that the 
transportation facilities of the country will be strained 
to the utmost before we are through. 

“The railroads have done a splendid job so far. We 
have had no occasion whatsoever to exercise the emer- 
gency powers of the Commission, and we hope we won’t 
have occasion to exercise it. The railroads have shown, 
in what they have done, what improvements have been 
made in railroading in the past several years. They are 
handling with less cars now, traffic as heavy as was 
handled in 1930, and it is mounting and drawing up to 
the 1929 level. 

“Where can the shipper come in? He can come in 
principally in keeping cars in circulation; keeping them 
rolling ; cut down the’ time in which they are standing 
and unloading and awaiting movement; to get the in- 
creased loading of these cars. He can cut down waste- 
ful and unnecessary movements. All this is for the 
purpose of enabling cars to do more work, which means 
the same thing as adding, to that extent, a new supply 
of cars. 

“Cars are being routed circuitously not only by the 
private shippers but by the Army and Navy as well. 
The important thing for the shippers of the country, in- 
cluding the Army and Navy, is to enable the cars to do 
the utmost possible work in moving commodities from 
place to place. That is what they were built for, and 
that means loading and unloading as quickly as possible, 
and routing cars over the quickest routes. I don’t say 
the shortest routes, but the quickest routes, and listening 
to the siren voice of the solicitor only so far as it bears 
on that point and nothing else. I express what might 
be called a pious wish to labor, and that is that they will 
avoid unreasonable demands or at least avoid pressing 
unreasonable demands which will have the effect of ob- 
structing the war defense effort and that they will be as 
long-headed and far-seeing as possible and that they will 
look ahead and foresee the probable results of what they 
propose upon public sentiment, so far as labor is con- 
cerned, and upon their own condition if a spiral of infla- 
tion should get underway and get out of control. 

“Tf additions to transportation facilities prove neces- 
sary for national defense purposes which will have no 
normal future use for any other purpose, it seems to me 
that the government, and by that I mean the whole coun- 
try, should bear the financial burden of such facilities and 
not the railroads alone.” 


The Ports Are Open 


George C. Randall, manager of port traffic, A. A. R., 
reported the healthy situation at the ports, as follows: 
“During May, 1941, a total of 55,452 cars of export 
freight and 20,735 cars of coastal freight, or 76,187 cars 
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of all freight, was handled as compared with 68,587 in 
1940, an increase of 11 per cent. At New York, 928,455 
tons of freight were lightered in May, as compared with 
729,370 in May, 1940, and 417,994 in May, 1939—an 
increase of 27.3 per cent over 1940 and 122.2 per cent 
over 1939, 

“As of June 15, the situation was very satisfactory at 
11 ports, despite the increased movement. For example, 
at New York during the week ending June 14, 7,054 
cars were unloaded for lighterage as compared with 5,250 
in the corresponding week of 1940. There were 3,487 
carloads of freight in covered storage at New York as 
compared with 3,323 on the same date last year. There 
were approximately 3,000 more carloads of freight in 
ground storage at New York than a year ago, but the 
ground storage even now is only partly occupied, there 
being room for some 6,000 more cars. 

“Since June 1, several million bushels of last year’s 
wheat crop have been moved from interior elevators to 
the ports for storage. Care is being taken in allocating 
space at the seaport for this wheat to see that sufficient 
rvom is left in the elevators to handle the volume of 
Canadian grain and local movements which are to be ex- 
pected during the next few months. 

“Currently, we are unloading between 2,000 and 2,500 
cars of export and coastal freight daily at our ports. 
The total number of cars on hand at these ports has 
averaged, so far during June, approximately 12,000. In 
other words, there is less than six days’ “bank” of freight 
at the ports for movement. Of the 12,000 cars on hand, 
less than 3 per cent. 

“The present volume of freight being lightered at New 
York is approximately 85 per cent of the volume at the 
peak of the World War movement, and there -is ample 
storage and pier capacity there for substantially increased 
movement. The situation at all other ports is easy. The 
capacity of none of them is being reached, and with the 
continued co-operation of shippers and steamship people, 
there would seem to be no reason why all the freight 
offered for movement by the railroads to and from the 
ports of this country cannot be satisfactorily handled.” 

George H. Shafer, general traffic manager, General 
Timber Service, Inc., gave a resume of the intercoastal 
and coastwise shipping situation. Conditions in the mari- 
time shipping industry, because of ships being taken over 
by the government, seem to be chaotic and the railways 
may expect more and more sudden demands for all-rail 
service on traffic formerly moving wholly or partly by sea. 

M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, A. A. R., ex- 
pressed optimism as to the prospects, and cited details 
as to what a considerable list of shippers are doing to 
promote greater car efficiency. W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man, Car Service division, A. A. R., briefly analyzed the 
reports from the 13 boards, and C. J. Goodyear, traffic 
manager, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, 
closed the meeting with an analysis of what the advisory 
boards, as contrasted with individual shippers, can do to 
aid in solving the transportation problem. 





A BaccGaGeMANn’s Carco Sometimes Grows By LEApPs AND 
Bounps. The baggageman on a Boston & Maine local from 
Boston to points on the Newburyport branch recently receipted 
at North Station for “one opossum in crate.” Five miles out 
of town he had two opossums; several miles further, three; just 
before the train headed down the branch the count was mother 
and five. Like the station agent in Ellis Parker Butler’s short 
Story “Pig’s Is Pigs,” the baggageman was puzzled. Should 
he charge extra for the increment or only for the original lading. 
He was advised by the assistant superintendent that “children 
under five ride free.” 
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on Shasta Line Relocation 
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tures was designed in accordance with the water cement 
ratio, to a strength of 3,000 lb. per sq. in. in 28 days. 
However, tests conducted throughout all pouring oper- 
ations showed that, without exception, 3,500-Ib. to 4,000- 
lb. concrete was secured. To obtain these results, spec- 
ifications for the concrete used in the piers of the Pit 
River bridge required that the concrete must not leave 
the mixer at a temperature higher than 75 deg. F. Since 
this specification could not be met during the summer 
months with hot aggregates and river water with a 
temperature as high as 72 deg. F., mixing water, when 
necessary, was taken from the refrigerating plant men- 
tioned previously in connection with the artificial cooling’ 
of the bases of Piers 2, 3 and 4. 

Specifications for the concrete employed in the smaller 
piers of the other bridges on the line, as well as in all 
poured-in-place culverts, required that the temperature 
of the mixture leaving the mixer should not exceed 90 
deg. F. Where this specification could not be met with 
the normal materials and water available, the temperature 
was lowered by using ice in the mixing water. 

The relocated line of the Southern Pacific around the 
Shasta reservoir, including all tunnels and bridges, is 
being built by the Bureau of Reclamation under the direc- 
tion of its chief engineer, S. O. Harper. In the field, 
railroad construction has been directed by Engineer R. 
M. Snell, under the supervision of Ralph Lowry, con- 
struction engineer for Shasta Dam, and W. R. Young, 
supervising engineer for the Central Valley project. 

The preparation of designs, specifications and engi- 
neering work in the chief engineer’s office in Denver, 
Colo., was directed by Senior Engineer W. E. Blom- 
gren, under the supervision of K. B. Keener, senior engi- 
neer on dams. All bridge designs and plans were pre- 
pared by the Bureau’s bridge engineer Robert Sailer, 
under the supervision of Senior Engineer H. R. McBir- 
ney, Canals division. All operations of the Bureau of 
Reclamation are under the general direction of John C. 
Page, commissioner, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. Engineering and construction work is under the 
supervision of S. O. Harper, chief engineer; W. R. 
Young, assistant chief engineer, and J. L. Savage, chief 
designing engineer. 

The fabrication and erection of the First, Third and 
Fourth Crossing bridges of the Sacramento river, and 
the Salt Creek and Pit River bridges, were contracted 
to the American Bridge Company of Gary, Ind. The 
Sacramento River Second Crossing, Doney Creek and 
O’Brien Creek bridges were fabricated and erected by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. The Pit 
River bridge substructure and piers are being constructed 
under a contract awarded to the Union Paving Company 
of Oakland, Cal. All Bureau of Reclamation designs 
and specifications for the railroad relocation construc- 
tion were subject to the approval of W. H. Kirkbride, 
chief engineer of the Southern Pacific, assisted by his 
staff, including Geo. W. Rear, bridge engineer, and W. 
A. Given, location division engineer. 

Upon completion of construction, ownership of all of 
the bridges, except the Pit River bridge, will be trans- 
ferred to the Southern Pacific. The United States re- 
tains title to the Pit River bridge, over which perpetual 
easements for use are granted to the railroad and the 
State Highway department. Under a contract with the 
Bureau, the railroad and highway department assume 
and divide the cost of maintenance. 
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The Railroads Put 
way Services in 1940 


Presidents tell their stockholders of intensified activity 
in co-ordinated facilities 


Truck-Trailer Combinations | 
Are Used by the Affiliate 
of a Typical Eastern Car- 
rier in Substitution for 
Short-Run Way Freights: 


in More High- 


Part I— East and South 


OW fast the railroads of the country are trans- 
forming themselves into complete transportation 
machines !s evidenced by statements of new and 

extended co-ordinated highway truck and bus services 
in annual reports for 1940. In spite of I. C. C.-imposed 
restrictions on new routes which, until several months 
ago, continued to give independent operators “a vested 
interest in obsolescence” in the railroad field, extension 
of over-the-road truck routes for merchandise continued 
apace. Substitution of buses for unprofitable passenger 
trains was effected, as far as was possible, in the face 
of state commissions’ truckling to popular prejudice 
against losing their train service—which they often like 
to look at, but infrequently to patronize. Expanded 
pick-up and delivery services more than “paid their 
freight’ in increased merchandise traffic for the rails, 
according to an impressive number of reports. Operating 
and financial statistics of highway affiliates show con- 
siderable improvement. What losses were incurred 
should in most cases be considered as off-setting far 
greater losses on train operation for which they have 
been substituted. 

President E. W. Scheer of the Reading told stock- 
holders that operating revenues of the Reading Trans- 
portation Company increased 7 per cent in 1940, as com- 
pared with 1939, and “resulted in a small profit.” Dur- 
ing the year 1,370,224 bus-miles were operated and 
986,216 passengers transported, the latter representing 


an increase of 10 per cent over the previous year. Due 
to reduction in basic bus fares, effective March 25, 1940, 
however, revenues showed only a slight increase over 
1939. Truck-miles operated during the year totaled 
1,135,353 and 69,812 tons of freight were handled. Of 
the latter, 16,337 tons consisted of railroad freight trans- 
ported in station-to-station trucks in train substitution 
service. A total of 990 carloads of freight in truck- 
rail-truck service produced a revenue of $47,483 for the 
railroad company, an increase of 17.5 per cent compared 
with 1939. 

The report of the New York Central indicated that 
at the close of the year it continued to hold 90,000 shares 
of no-par common stock of Central Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., having a ledger value of of $136,022. The report of 
Judson Zimmer, trustee of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville, showed that passenger revenues (virtually 
all of which are earned in urban and intercity bus oper- 
ations) were $252,337 in 1940, a decrease of $4,131 
under 1939. Bus routes operated during the year car- 
ried 2,451,078 passengers, and ran 1,073,016 bus-miles. 

The statistical table of securities owned by the Penn- 
sylvania as of December 1, 1940, indicated that the 
company continued to hold 17,282 shares of common 
and 1,500 shares of preferred stock of Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines, Inc., from which preferred stock it re- 
ceived an income of $9,000 during the year, an amount 
identical to that received in 1939, 
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President W. F. Cram of the Bangor & Aroostook re- 
ported that revenues from highway buses increased 
slightly during the year and that service in substitution 
for, and in co-ordination with, railroad passenger train 
service by the Bangor & Aroostook Transportation Com- 
pany as agent for the railroad “resulted in substantial 
savings to the railroad company.” President E. S. French 
of the Maine Central reported that total operating rev- 
-enues of Maine Central Transportation Company. for 
1940 were $466,826 or 5.8 per cent over 1939. Net 
operating revenue was $54,509, an increase of 17.6 per 
cent over last year, but, due chiefly to accrual of federal 
income tax, the amount transferred to income of the rail- 
road company was less than 1939, being $34,703 as 
compared with $38,850 paid in that year. A new bus 
line from Bingham, Me., to the Canadian border (via 
Jackman) was inaugurated on July 3, 1940. This route 
gives a through service to Quebec, Que., in connection 
with the Quebec Central bus line. 

Trustee H. S. Palmer of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford reported that operations of the New England 
Transportation Company resulted in net income of $178,- 
003, a decrease of $3,741 under 1939. This net income 
includes depreciation charges of $129,149, note interest of 
$79,110 not paid to or included in the income account of 
the parent road; and a dividend of $52,070 received from 
New England Greyhound Lines (which took over certain 
long distance services of the New England Transporta- 
tion Company in 1939). This dividend was $67,930 
less than that received in 1939. Separate income ac- 
counts appeared for the several operating subsidiaries 
of the New Haven showing the Soundview Transporta- 
tion Company (formerly a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the defunct New York, Westchester & Boston all of 
which capital stock has been assigned to the trustees 
of the New Haven) with a net deficit of $3,497, an in- 
crease of $1,142 over the 1939 deficit. Operating ex- 
penses were 108 per cent of total operating revenues, 
as compared with 105 per cent of 1939. 

The County Transportation Company, another wholly- 
owned bus subsidiary, reported a net income of $1,240, 
a decrease of $6,874 over the 1939 net. A separate in- 
come account for the New England Transportation Com- 
pany showed, in addition to the net income reported 
above, that it took in combined revenues—including pas- 
senger, freight and other—of $2,763,188 in 1940 and re- 
ported operating expenses of $2,545,063. Operating rev- 
enues increased $24,270, as compared with the previous 
year, while operating expenses decreased $18,485. The 
New Haven continued to hold the entire capital stock of 
the company, having a par and book value of $1,500,000 ; 
notes in the amount of $1,318,500; and had made ad- 
vances to date of $84,424. 

Co-receivers L. R. Powell, Jr., and H. W. Anderson 
of the Seaboard Air Line reported that free pick-up-and- 
delivery service ‘continues to be an important part of 
the Seaboard service in competing with other methods 
of transportation for the class of traffic to which this 
service is adapted.” 

The Atlantic Coast Line report pointed out that the 
proposed truck service to improve the handling of less- 
carload freight between certain railroad stations in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina has not yet been inaugurated, 
pending approval of applications filed with public au- 
thorities. 

President I. B. Tigrett of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
pointed out that in connection with the operation of new 
Diesel-powered passenger trains over the former Mobile 
& Ohio from the south to St. Louis, Mo., “the almost 
prohibitive expense of operating into the St. Louis ter- 
minal” has been eliminated and “a small but adequate 
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passenger station has been constructed at East St. Louis, 
Ill.,” from which patrons are transported across the 
river by bus and cab to convenient points in St. Louis. 
In addition to holding securities in the Gulf Transport 
Company, having a par value of $9,700. (identical with 
last year) the road’s list of securities shows an invest- 
ment in a new company called the Mobile & Ohio Trans- 
portation Company, having a par value of $8,000. The 
investment list of the Louisville & Nashville showed that 
it continues to hold the stock of the Gulf Transit Com- 
pany (not related to the Gulf Transport Company above ) 
having a book value of $82,300. 

The Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation, wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Norfolk Southern, operated 1,686,499 
bus-miles in 1940, as compared with 1,565,124 in 1939; 
carried 919,786 passengers, as compared with 764,619; 
and earned gross revenues of $395,311, an increase of 
20 per cent as compared with $327,179 for the previous 
year. Net income amounted to $28,009, as compared 
with $23,795 in 1939. In September, 1940, the corpora- 
tion obtained temporary authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate, under lease, truck 
lines of the Virginia-Carolina Transportation Company 
between Norfolk, Va., and New Bern, N. C., and be- 
tween Plymouth, N. C., and Columbia, N. C., both 
paralleling railroad lines. Authority to purchase these 
lines has since been received and over 200 mi. of truck 
lines are now being operated by the affiliate. 

[Part II of this article, presenting high-lights from 
motor transport discussions in reports of railroads in 
the West and Southwest will appear in the Railway Age 
for July 26.] 


Co-Ordinated Service 


Opens Scenic Vistas 


HE Great Northern is the only railway serving 

; Glacier National Park, but apart from giving train 
service to the park, it also looks after the comfort, 
convenience and transportation of the passengers while 
they are in the park through its affiliates, the Glacier 
Park Hotel Company and the Glacier Park Transporta- 
tion Company. The railway has also played a major 
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How the Co-Ordinated Service Makes Park Sightseeing Convenient 
















Affiliated Bus and Hotel 
Service Enables Great 
Northern Passengers to See 
Glacier Park Conveniently 


part in advertising and promoting the park as a tourist 
attraction. 

The Glacier Park Hotels Company is represented at 
the park during the season by a resident general man- 
ager, who reports directly to C. O. Jenks, operating 
vice-president of the Great Northern. This man has 
charge of lodging guests at the many hotels, chalets and 
camps in the park, as well as the commissary for these 
places and for the bus and horseback trips through the 
park. 
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The Glacier Park Transportation Company operates 
modern buses throughout the park, largely on an all- 
expense tour basis in connection with the hotel company. 
Bus detours on this basis are operated in connection with 
the G. N. Empire Builder in both directions. Railway 
passengers may disembark at Glacier Park, Mont., west- 
bound, or Belton, Mont., eastbound, and avail themselves 
of tours lasting from one day to a week or more. The 
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price range for these tours ranges from $17 all-expense 
to $54.50, the latter tour including 16 meals and 5 nights’ 
lodging, about 250 miles of bus travel and several motor 
launch trips. The tours are shown on the accompany- 
ing map. The bus drivers on these routes are not only 
carefully selected, but are also thoroughly educated in 
Glacier Park lore. A 330-page driver’s manual is sup- 
plied to each of them, and this gives, in readily available 
form, the answers to almost any question any tourist 
could ask regarding the park. 
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Railway Trucking Subsidiaries 
Throughout the Country Are Aid- 
ing in National Defense — the 
Above Shows Southern Pacific 
Cars and Trucks at Fort Bliss, 
Texas 
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Another Lighterage 
Case Lost by N. J. 


I. C. C. dismisses complaint 
on New York harbor 
water-borne traffic 


Passing upon another New Jersey com- 
plaint, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found that rates, charges, and 
terminal practices on import, export, in- 
tercoastal and coastwise traffic from and 
to points in New York Harbor are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
as to extra towing charges which now ap- 
ply to certain New Jersey points. At the 
same time the commission took occasion to 
remind the railroads again of “the greater 
economy which might be effected through 
consolidation or joint use of the lighterage 
facilities,’ adding that practices today are 
“substantially the same” as they were when 
the commission first commented on them as 
long ago as 1917 in the New York Harbor 
Case. 

Chairman Eastman dissented. He thinks 
that undue preference of the New York 
side results from the absence of a sepa- 
rately-published plus charge for movements 
by lighter to and from ships docked there; 
and he further believes that greater prog- 
ress will be made in the way more econom- 
ical lighterage operations “once we con- 
centrate our attention on this water service 
by requiring a separate charge to be pub- 
lished for it”’ The proceeding’s title case 
is the state of New Jersey’s complaint (No. 
28204), but the report embraces also No. 
TC a similar complaint of Jersey City, 

- # 

Among other observations the majority 
report expressed fears that changes sought 
by complainants “would go far toward re- 
storing the chaotic situation” which existed 
prior to the so-called Cooley award, i. e., 
the port-differential set-up established by 
an 1882 arbitration commission of which 
Thomas M. Cooley was a member. Com- 
plainants suggested a plus charge of 6.5 
cents per 100 Ib., contending that lighter- 
age service between the railhead and steam- 
ship “is unnecessary, uneconomical, waste- 
ful, archaic, ancient, and outmoded, and 
should be discouraged.” The intervening 
city of Boston suggested a charge of not 
less than three cents per 100 Ib., and that is 
what Chairman Eastman would apply at 
the outset in order to allow time for adjust- 
ments before a full-cost charge is applied. 
In the latter connection, the majority noted 
complainants’ recognition of the fact that 
direct transfer facilities on the New Jersey 


and Staten Island shores would be inade- 
quate to handle all of the water-borne traf- 
fic presently moving through the port; and 
thus if they won the case “actual establish- 
ment of a plus charge would have to be 
deferred for a considerable period until 
such facilities could be made available.” 
Also, the majority speculated on fourth- 
section difficulties which would arise as a 
result of the establishment of a plus charge. 

Chairman Eastman was unimpressed. He 
compared the “conservative” estimate of 
$1.30 a ton for the additional cost of han- 
dling the traffic involved on the New York 
side with the rate of $1.56 for handling 
lake-cargo coal 172 miles from the Pitts- 
burgh district to Lake Erie ports. An 
equalization of rates which disregards such 
a difference in costs looked like undue 
preference and prejudice to Mr. Eastman. 
And he called attention to the fact that 
separate lighterage charges already apply 
in the case of excepted commodities, 1. c. 1., 
and certain express traffic. Moreover, the 
Cooley award of 1882 was a “temporary 
arrangement only.” In short, the chairman 
submitted that “there is no reason for be- 
lieving that these port differentials have 
been sanctified by our past decisions.” If 
they are, he asked, why was not the com- 
plaint dismissed at the outset. 

The port of New York, Mr. Eastman 
said at another point, is “no under-dog” ; 
and he finds it difficult “to become greatly 
concerned over the possibility that its traffic 
may be diverted to other ports.” The chair- 
man also chided the majority for its state- 
ment that disturbance of the present parity 
between the two sides of New York Har- 
bor “would most likely precipitate a cha- 
otic situation as between the North Atlantic 
ports similar to that which existed prior 
to 1882.” He called that “a most surprising 
statement to emanate from this commis- 
sion,” adding: “Prior to 1887 there was no 
federal regulation of railroads. Now we 
have the power to fix both maximum and 
minimum reasonable rates as well as to 
correct unlawful discriminations. These 
powers were given us for the very pur- 
pose, among others, of preventing or curing 
such ‘chaotic situations,’ and in my judg- 
ment we are capable of using them ef- 
fectively.” 


Williams Resigns as L. V. Chief; 
Will Stay Awhile 


Although he formally resigned as presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley on June 25, 
Albert N. Williams will remain as directing 
head until his successor in office has been 
chosen. Mr. Williams was elected presi- 


dent of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company on June 17, as was reported in 
last week’s Railway Age. 
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Ditch Opponents 
Get Under Way 


St. Lawrence project is hit 
by Great Lakes interests; 
Jones suggests tolls 


The opposition’s case against the St. 
Lawrence power and seaway project got 
under way this week after the House 
rivers and harbors committee had spent a 
week listening to various high government 
officials extolling the alleged benefits to be 
derived from the venture. Tom J. Mc- 
Grath, executive director of the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, was the 
lead-off witness for the opposition, and 
after hearing him outline the extent of the 
opposition’s case and the array of witnesses 
from the various sections of the country, 
it appeared that the committee might have 
to extend the hearings considerably beyond 
the scheduled one week for each side. 

At the same time Chairman Mansfield 
introduced in the House a resolution which 
would give the committee the authority 
and the funds to visit the site of the 
project. Earlier in the week Mr. Mans- 
field announced that the committee would 
shortly make a trip to the territory involved 
for inspection purposes. 

Mr. McGrath began his testimony on 
June 24 by explaining the membership of 
his organization and the scope of its testi- 
mony, saying that after witnesses from 
the most directly affected area, that on 
the Great Lakes, had been heard, witnesses 
would take the stand from New England, 
the Gulf Coast, the middle west, from 
organized labor and from specific indus- 
tries such as the coal industry and the 
railroads. 

He was immediately challenged by Rep- 
resentative Culkin, Republican of New 
York, who wanted to know who the con- 
tributors to the organization were and 
how much they had contributed. After 
much heated discussion, Chairman Mans- 
field ruled that a request for the contribu- 
tors was not pertinent, although several 
members suggested that the financial back- 
ers of both sides might well be included 
in the request. Mr. Culkin also wanted to 
know what part the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads had taken in Mr. McGrath’s 
organization. Mr. McGrath admitted that 
he had consulted some of the A. A. R. 
publicity men, but that the A. A. R. was 
only one of many members of the group. 

Mr. McGrath’s direct testimony was rela- 
tively short and concerned itself entirely 


(Continued on page 1199) 
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No Explosives 
Deaths in 1940 


Explosives bureau !reports, but 
one person injured; revised 
I. C. C. regulations 


No person was killed and but one person 
was injured in the transportation of ex- 
plosives of all kinds in Canada and the 
United States in 1940, according to the re- 
port of W. S. Topping, chief inspector, Bu- 
reau of Explosives, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, for 1940. There were but 
three accidents during the year—two slight 
explosions in the handling of toy torpedoes 
(loss $10) and one explosion in a freight 
house of blasting caps and dynamite await- 
ing removal by consignee. Including all 
“other dangerous articles” under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau there were 68 fires, 
two deaths and 74 persons injured during 
the year. There were also 43 cases when 
explosives were involved in what the Bu- 
reau calls “near accidents,” of which 16 
rould definitely be charged against rough 
handling by the carriers, defective bracing 
at transfer stations or collisions. The re- 
maining instances were charged to shippers’ 
failure to properly load and brace explo- 
sives or to loading in damaged condition. 

A comparative summary showing trans- 
portation losses chargeable to accidents in- 
volving explosives and other dangerous ar- 
ticles reveals that in 1940 a total of 818 
accidents occurred, involving a_ property 
loss of $142,829. This compares with 865 
accidents and a property loss of $115,304 
for 1939 (final corrected figures). A table 
listing the particular cases of accidents in- 
dicates that derailment or collision contin- 
ued to be the chief cause of loss, amounting 
to $80,008 out of the total of $142,829. 
Rough handling—which accounted for $22,- 
851—was the second greatest cause of loss 
in 1940, as contrasted with improper load- 
ing or defective containers the previous 
year. 

As of the close of the year the staff of 
the bureau was composed of 16 field work 
inspectors, which represents no- increase 
over the previous year. Railroad member- 
ship of the bureau declined from 402 in 
1939 to 391 in 1940, but affiliate members 
increased from 0 to 6. The report points 
out that regular inspections have dropped 
slightly recently because staff members 
must give close attention to cars of explo- 
sives for national defense, particularly at 
loading and unloading points. Many viola- 
tions, “some of them quite serious,” were 
observed and corrected immediately. 

The section devoted to tank car activi- 
ties points out that a great deal of work 
was done in connection with the car com- 
mittees of the A. A. R., the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association and the Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers’ Association for the 
general revision of all specifications of tank 
cars. Specifications for fusion-welded con- 
struction, together with I. C. C. specifica- 
tions for tank cars of riveted, forge-welded 
and seamless construction revised to date, 
will shortly be published in a pamphlet ti- 
tled “Association of American Railroads, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, 
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Mechanical Division, Specifications for 
Tank Cars, Standard.” Such specifications 
will no longer be published by the Bureau 
of Explosives and may now be obtained 
only from the A. A. R., 59 East Van Bu- 
ren Street, Chicago. During the past year 
the Tank Car committee has transmitted 
to the Bureau 385 applications for approval 
of designs, materials, and construction of 
new tank cars and of changes in existing 
cars. Reports received during 1940 show 
that the carriers were obliged to transfer 
the contents of 169 tank cars due to de- 
fects. A special table in the report indi- 
cates that hazards of bottom-discharge out- 
lets of the spring-closure type common 
prior to 1927 has been still further reduced 
by the increase in the number of cars 
equipped with valves of the screw-closure 
type. Property loss from tank car leakage 
due to bottom outlet failure declined from 
a high of $348,185 in 1926 to $4,589 in 
1940; the loss in 1939 was $10,153 (cor- 
rected figure). 

Finally the report points out that W. S. 
Topping, as agent, has issued Tariff No. 
4 containing all of the new regulations cov- 
ering the transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles by _ railroad 
freight, express and baggage, together with 
shipping container specifications, which 
were approved by the I. C. C. on August 
16, 1940, effective January 7, 1941. Agent 
Topping has also published Tariff No. 5 
on behalf of common and contract motor 
carriers parties to prescribed regulations by 
the I. C. C. covering motor vehicles. The 
Department of Commerce, which has juris- 
diction over water transportation of explo- 
sives and other. dangerous articles, has is- 
sued revised regulations effective April 9, 
1941. On behalf of such water carriers as 
are parties thereto the Bureau will publish 
Tariff No. 6. 

To assist in the education and instruc- 
tion of individual railroad employees in 
duties connected with the handling of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles the 
3ureau has prepared pocket-size pamphlets 
containing condensed instructions for the 
following classes: 20-A, billing and rate 
clerks; 20-B, cashier, delivery and check 
clerks; 20-C, foremen and assistant fore- 
men; 20-D, receiving clerks; 20-E, check- 
ers, truckers and stowmen; 20-F, yard- 
masters, yard crews and yard clerks; 20-G, 
train and engine crews; 20-H, car foremen 
and car inspectors. These replace Bureau 
of Explosives pamphlet No. 8, a pocket- 
size edition containing regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 


Labor and Management Oppose 
Pipe Line Bill 

Hearings on the Cole pipe line bill, H. R. 
4816, which has passed the House, were 
held before a Senate interstate commerce 
subcommittee on June 23. Only opposition 
witnesses appeared, and the trend of their 
testimony followed that which they pre- 
sented before the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee, details of 
which were given in the Railway Age of 
April 5, page 621. 

Witnesses appearing were W. L. Stan- 
ley, chief public relations officer of the 
Seaboard Air Line; and J. G. Luhrsen, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association. 


June 28, 1941 


Ft. Worth Lease 
by C. & S. Denied 


I. C. C.’s views on Harrington 
amendment are given for 
the first time 


Some light for the first time was thrown 
on the question of how the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will regard rail- 
road-sponsored un‘fication and consolida- 
tion projects which involve a reduction of 
labor costs and their relationship to the 
Transportation Act of 1940’s Harrington 
labor-protection amendment when the com- 
mission, in a six to four decision this week, 
denied authority to the Colorado & South- 
ern to lease the properties of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley. 

While the majority held that “the amount 
of future savings is uncertain and prob- 
lematical,” due to the effect of the four- 
year job-protection clause of the Harring- 
ton amendment, Chairman Eastman wrote 
a strong dissent in which he declared that 
if this is a sound reason for disapproving 
the proposed transaction, it would be “an 
equally sound reason for disapproving any 
unification which contemplated the avoid- 
ance of waste.” He was joined in his dis- 
sent by Commissioners Mahaffie and Mil- 
ler, while Commissioner Porter noted a 
dissent and Commissioner Lee took no part 
in the consideration of the case. 

Division 4 on July 31, 1940, had ap- 
proved the lease of the Fort Worth road 
and the assumption by the C. & S. of a 
note of the Fort Worth for $8,176,000 now 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. This decision was handed down 
prior to the passage of the Harrington 
amendment. Upon the petitions of various 
Texas interests which had protested the 
merger of the management of the two 
roads, the full commission reopened the 
case and set it for reargument. 

At a hearing in the case the C. & S. 
introduced exhibits to show that after the 
expiration of four years from the effective 
date of the order, it would save $307,942 
annually, plus miscellaneous savings in sta- 
tionery supplies, and office equipment, not 
readily ascertainable, and after October 31, 
1946, about $20,000 annually in office rent 
at Fort Worth. The savings would be ac- 
complished by the transfer of heavy loco- 
motive repairs from the Childress, Tex., 
shops to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
shops in Denver, and the transfer of heavy 
repairs to passenger cars from Childress, 
Tex., to the Burlington shops at Aurora, 
Ill. 

The majority took the position that be- 
cause of the passage of the Harrington 
amendment, “it is obvious that the savings 
would be insignificant during the period in 
which the employees would be protected 
by the provisions of our order... .” “In 
other words,” continued the majority, “we 
are asked to give our approval to this trans- 
action based entirely on what applicant be- 
lieves will be the situation four or five 
years hence. Part of the alleged savings 
can be attained by modification of the re- 
ciprocal arrangement between the Burling- 
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ton and the parties hereto, irrespective of 
our conclusion herein. The amount of fu- 
ture savings is uncertain and problematical. 
No present advantage in the public interest 
is shown.” 

“It may be inferred from applicant’s ar- 
gument that the purpose of this lease is to 
prevent or delay financial reorganization of 
the Colorado & Southern,” concludes the 
majority’s decision, “but there is no evi- 
dence to show, and under the requirements 
of the statute we cannot merely presume, 
that it is in the public interest to delay 
such financial reorganization. On the other 
hand, approval of this lease would prob- 
ably have the effect of disabling the Fort 
Worth & Denver City from continuing as 
a separate property, in the event of the 
bankruptcy of applicant.” 

Commissioner Aitchison, who had tem- 
porarily sat with Division 4 and voted for 
approval of the merger, said, in a short 
concurring-in-the-result opinion, that he 
still believed the merger should be ap- 
proved under the old law, but that the pas- 
sage of the Harrington amendment had so 
changed the prospective savings as to make 
him change his mind. “It seems to me,” 
wrote the commissioner, “that under the 
law as it now stands, before we can find 
consistency with the public interest, based 
upon saving in costs of operation, we must 
have a clear case either of realizable econ- 
omies not affected by the Harrington 
amendment, or of economies of such amount 
and importance that, having regard for the 
interest of the carrier employees affected, 
the transaction should be carried out de- 
spite the delay in full realization whch 
the Harrington amendment makes neces- 
sary.” 

After taking the majority to task for its 
interpretation of the workings of the Har- 
rington amendment, Chairman Eastman 
went on to say that “in my judgment Con- 
gress did not, broadly speaking, intend to 
do more than protect the employees in the 
compensation they were receiving prior to 
the transaction.” “To the extent that they 
obtain such compensation elsewhere,” he 
continued, “the railroad should be released 
from payment. If I am right in this inter- 
pretation, therefore, it is probably that un- 
der present conditions applicant would soon 
be able to enjoy a very large part of the 
savings.” 

Taking up the question of the financial 


‘status of the two roads and the argument 


ot the majority that the application was 
merely an attempt to stave off bankruptcy 
for the C. & S., Mr. Eastman could not 
agree that “we can properly withhold from 
a railroad system the opportunity to con- 
duct its operations more economically, on 
the ground that it may be in need of finan- 
cial reorganization. A railroad company 
has few greater duties than the payment of 
its honest debts, and surely we ought not 
to stand in the way of the performance of 
that duty.” 

“IT may add,” concluded Chairman East- 
man, in referring to the threats of various 
Texas interests that they would boycott the 
two roads if the merger were approved, 
“that the opposition from Texas interests 
to the proposed transaction has taken on 
many of the aspects of a Kentucky feud or 
an Italian vendetta, and there have been 
many threats of reprisals from Texas pub- 
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lic author:ties and shippers in the event of 
our approval of the transaction and _ its 
consummation. Such threats certainly af- 
ford no basis for adverse action on aur 
part. They are matters which could be 
given such consideration by the applicant’s 
management as it might see fit, in the event 
of a grant by this commission of the neces- 
sary authority.” 


Wages Before Cars Says Union 
Chief 


So that railroad employees will not have 
to forego “the righteous increase in income 
necessary to take care of rising costs of 
living,” the cars and equipment required 
solely for national defense should be paid 
for by the taxpayers. This is the proposal 
made by President D. B. Robertson of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen in an article to appear in the 
July issue of the union’s magazine entitled 
“Railroad Wages—One Million Americans 
Can’t Be Wrong.” Writing to justify the 
recent demands by the transportation and 
non-operating unions for a basic wage in- 
crease of 30 per cent, the brotherhood chief 
declares at the outset that “railroad wages 
are not high and they have not kept pace 
with those paid in similar industries.” That 
the idea of increased rates and fares may 
be involved in the subject is indicated by 
his statement that “the plight of the rail- 
road employee as a class deserves more 
consideration from the public than he has 
enjoyed up to this time.” 

Listing at random certain increases in 
the wholesale prices of foods as compared 
with a year ago, and pointing to “nation- 
wide successful efforts of other labor to 
maintain their standard of living and par- 
ticipate in soaring business activity,” he 
asserts that the demands of railroad em- 
ployees “already are over-due.” He writes: 
“The public in many instances is not fully 
aware of the patience of railroad labor, 
since transportation workers have not as 
yet been given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the improved condition of their 
own industry as in the case of other work- 
ers. Moreover, while the railroads are 
one of the country’s largest industries, their 
employees have never known the job and 
wage security that the public mistakenly 
attributes to them.” 

Discussing the ability of the carriers to 
absorb the burden of increased wages, Mr. 
Robertson argued that: “with carloadings 
promising to reach an all-time high by the 
end of this year, rail earnings are sky- 
rocketing and will in all probability exceed 
the billion dollar mark.” And elsewhere, 
“Labor demands an increased participation 
in today’s railroad prosperity. Labor’s unit 
of productivity has increased about 43 per 
cent in the past four years and it now de- 
mands a share. If workers did not share 
in the benefits flowing from improved effi- 
ciency and technological improvements, 
there would be no advance in the standard 
of living.” 

An editorial which appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of May 31 characterizing the 
move for increased wages as “just plain 
suicide for both the railroads and their 
employees” comes in for rough treatment 
in the article. Mr. Robertson thinks that 
it is the railroads which are committing 
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suicide because of “excessive fixed charges 
and an enormous burden of debt.” Of the 
stand taken by Railway Age that the rail- 
roads need money to buy equipment for 
national defense, he writes: “Railway Age 
sits back and pontificates from its well- 
upholstered sanctum, suggesting that the 
employees forego the righteous increase in 
income necessary to take care of rising 
costs of living and to maintain their posi- 
tion as a respected group of American 
workmen, so that the railroads may trundle 
off to market to buy themselves new box 
cars and other equipment. There is little 
use in dragging the subject of national de- 
fense into the picture. But this same pub- 
lication suggests that labor should forego 
wage increases in order that the railways 
may purchase additional equipment needed 
only for national defense out of earnings. 
Thus the bill will be charged up to rail- 
road labor in the end. 

“This is a self-respecting democratic gov- 
ernment. It pays for what it gets. It is 
foreign to our way of thinking to believe 
that the government would expect railroad 
labor to continue along at inadequate wages 
so that it could donate towards the purchase 
of additional equipment made necessary by 
national defense efforts. In all other in- 
dustries, the government is quite willing 
to pay, and does pay, the cost of extra 
equipment required by reason of national 
defense demands. If more cars and equip- 
ment are required solely for national de- 
fense, then that is a legitimate expense of 
national defense and should be treated as 
such. The burden should not be put upon 
the workers in the industry, who with 
their families, represent about five million 
people.” 


Would Amend Retirement Act 


Representative Peterson, Democrat of 
Florida, has introduced in the House H. R. 
5147, a. bill which seeks to liberalize the 
benefit payments of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


James Whitcomb Riley Speeded Up 


The New York Central, on June 23, re- 
duced the running time of its James Whit- 
comb Riley, all coach streamliner which it 
placed in operation between Chicago and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 28, 5 min. or to 


5% hr. 


Panama Canal Record 
Discontinued 

The Panama Canal Record, official pub- 
lication of the Panama Canal, has been dis- 
continued “for an indefinite period.” The 
last issue of the Record was that dated 
April 30, covering traffic through the Ca- 
nal in March. 


A. S. M. E. Officers Nominated 


Nominations for 1942 officers of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
were announced on June 19 by A. L. Kim- 
ball, chairman of the regular nominating 
committee which held sessions during the 
semi-annual meeting of the society in St. 
Louis, Mo., June 16 to 19, inclusive. Names 
presented by the committee are: President, 
J. W. Parker, vice-president, Detroit Edi- 
son Company; Vice-Presidents, C. F. Free- 
man, vice-president, Manufacturers Mutual 
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Fire Insurance Company; C. B. Peck, man- 
aging editor, “Railway Mechanical Engi- 
neer” and mechanical department editor, 
Railway Age; W. H. Winterrowd, vice- 
president, Baldwin Locomotive Works ; and 
W. R. Woolrich, dean of engineering and 
director, Bureau of Engineering Research, 
University of Texas; Managers, W. G. 
Christy, smoke abatement engineer, Hudson 
county, N. J.; H. L. Eggleston, manager 
Gas and Refining departments, Gilmore Oil 
Company; and T. S. McEwan, resident 
manager-engineer, McClure, Hadden & 
Orthan. 


Susquehanna Earns Bond Interest 


The New York, Susquehanna & Western 
enjoyed net earnings—before bond interest 
—for the first five months of the year 
of $306,734, an increase of $95,380 over 
those of the identical period of 1940. In- 
terest charges for the period were $258,038. 
The road has never succeeded in earning 
full interest charges for any full year 
since 1919. 


R. B. White Elected to A. A. R. 
Board of Directors 


Roy B. White, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been elected a member 
of the Association of American Railroads 
board of directors, and of the executive 
committee. He succeeds Daniel Willard, 
chairman of the B. & O., who resigned his 
A. A. R. directorship because of his re- 
tirement from the B. & O. presidency. 


K. C. S. Affiliate Denied Air-Route 
Certificate 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has denied 
the application of the Kansas City South- 
ern Transport Company, affiliate of the 
Kansas City Southern, for a certificate cov- 
ering an airline route between Kansas 
City, Mo., and New Orleans, La., serving 
K. C. S. territory and including Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Suspends Increased Charges for 
Tourist-Sleeper Berths 


Pullman Company tariffs proposing to 
increase rates for berths in tourist sleeping 
cars in Illinois, Wisconsin, and states west 
of the Mississippi river have been suspend- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from October 1 until May 1, 1942. The 
proceeding, docketed as I. & S. No. 4991, 
has been set for hearing at St. Louis on 
July 10 or as soon thereafter as the St. 
Louis hearing set for the same time in the 
commission’s Nos. 28300 and 28310 inves- 
tigations of the class rate structure and 
consolidated freight classification is con- 
cluded. 


Pittsburgh Truck Strike Holds 800 
Cars Under Load 


At least 800 freight cars containing 1. c. 1. 
shipments or goods requiring handling 
by truck at team tracks have piled up in 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) area by reason of a 
month-old truck drivers’ and handlers’ 
strike which has tied up all drayage, rail- 
road terminal delivery and over-the-road 
truck operation since May 31. Despite the 
intervention of city officials and federal con- 
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ciliation men, there was no indication of 
settlement at time of writing. 

On June 14, the railroads put out an em- 
bargo on all 1. c. 1. shipments and freight 
destined to the area billed to consignees 
without railroad sidings. Nevertheless some 
800 cars had already rolled into the city 
and nearby yards, most of which cannot 
be unloaded until trucks are moving. On 
June 23, the Pennsylvania reported 700 box 
cars “tied up in the Pittsburgh territory” 
and 25,000 shipments varying from one to 
any number of pieces, held in railroad 
yards. As much effort has been made as 
possible to store certain shipments in avail- 
able rail-side warehouses. 


Decision on Chicago Great 
Western Accounting 


Passing upon proposed journal entries 
designed to reflect the new set-up in the 
property accounts of the reorganized Chi- 
cago Great Western, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has agreed with the C. 
G. W. reorganization committee and the 
intervening Association of American Rail- 
roads to the extent of recognizing that 
original costs should be shown on the books 
and used in accounting for current exhaus- 
tion and replacements. The commission 
did not, however, agree that the reorganiza- 
tion write-down of fixed property should 
be reflected on the liability side of the bal- 
ance sheet; its decision will require that 
the adjustment be set up on the asset side 
and deducted from the statement of origi- 
nal cost, leaving only the net figure, repre- 
senting the commission’s finding of worth, 
to be extended as a final balance-sheet 
item. With respect to equipment, any de- 
preciation reserve “appearing on the books 
of the predecessor carrier or carriers shall 
be carried over to the books of the new 
company.” 

Accompanying the decision was an order 
modifying the accounting classification ac- 
cordingly. Among other changes was the 
creation of the new adjustment account— 
70214, Acquisition Adjustment; and the 
cancellation of 75714—Reorganization Ad- 
justments of Capital, and of 41—Cost of 
Road Purchased. Also, the title of 701— 
Investment in Road and Equipment—is 
changed to 701—Road and Equipment 





Decision Pleases Accountants 


The smile on the countenance of 
Ed Bunnell when he mounted the 
rostrum at the Denver meeting 
of the Accounting Division last 
Wednesday to announce the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the Chicago Great 
Western case was something to see. 
And the pleasurable surprise of all 
the audience bore witness to how 
tightly the Commission representa- 
tives at the convention had kept the 
secret. There was immediately a call 
for Accounts Bureau Director Cran- 
dall, who obliged the delegates by 
giving the details of the decision. 
If the I. C. C. had deliberately 
timed this, they couldn’t have done a 
better job of putting drama into a 
convention. 














June 28, 1941 


Property. The C. G. W. proceeding was 
docketed Ex Parte 138, and the general 
implications were such as to prompt the 
A. A. R. to intervene, as indicated above. 
Oral argument was covered in the Railway 
Age of February 1, page 256. 

The proposal of the C. G. W. reorganiza- 
tion committee (giving effect to adjust- 
ments suggested by the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and accepted by the committee) was 
that the new company’s investment in road 
and equipment account should show $87,- 
080,600, while on the balance sheet’s liabil- 
ity side the reorganization adjustments of 
capital account would show $22,601,900 and 
the accrued depreciation-equipment ac- 
count, $5,739,900. Under the commission’s 
decision the equipment depreciation reserve 
would remain on the liability side of the 
new company’s balance sheet; but the re- 
organization adjustment figure would be 
shown on the asset side as a deduction 
from the $87,080,600 investment account, 
with only the net amount extended to enter 
the total-assets figure. 

On the books this amount to be thus de- 
ducted would show as the credit balance 
in the new account 7021%4—Acquisition Ad- 
justment; and it would be available upon 
application to the commission for “retire- 
ment of property in existence at the date 
of acquisition which is not replaced... 
if the loss is not assignable to operations 
subsequent to the date of acquisition.” Also, 
“other charges to this account may be 
made upon specific approval by the com- 
mission.” : 


Committee Appointed to Handle 
Wage Question for East 


A committee of personnel and high oper- 
ating officers from Eastern railroads to 
negotiate the demands of the five operat- 
ing brotherhoods for a 30 per cent wage 
increase was appointed by F. E. William- 
son, chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference and president of the 
New York Central, during a meeting of 
that body in New York on June 19. The 
committee, which conforms closely to that 
appointed on March 20 to act in connection 
with demands of the non-operating unions 
for vacations-with-pay, is headed by R. W. 
Brown, vice-president (operation) of the 
Reading. 


Budd Names Motor Truck 
Committee 
Formation of a Central Motor Truck 
Transportation Committee with 16 regional 
committees to advise on motor truck trans- 
portation problems has been announced by 
Ralph Budd, transportation commissioner, 
Office for Emergency Management. John 
Rogers, Interstate Commerce Commission- 
er, was named chairman of the Central 
committee, with H. H. Kelley, Safety Chief 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
I. C. C. as executive secretary. The 16 
regional committees will have headquarters 
in the field directors’ offices of the Motor 
Carrier Division of the I. C. C., and the 
field directors will act as regional commit- 
tee chairmen, 
“One of the immediate problems facing 
the committees,’ Mr. Budd asserted, “is 
that of priority in motor truck production. 
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A survey of the industry is now in prog- 
ress. The data about trucks and truck 
operators, when obtained, will be passed 
upon initially by the regional committees, 
to ascertain whether a shortage of trucks 
exists.” 

Members of the regional committees will 
represent the various kinds of truck opera- 
tions, including common carriers, contract 
carriers and private owners. Public mem- 
bers will include one each from the High- 
way Traffic Advisory Committee to the 
War Department and one from the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 


5,559-Ton C. N. R. Car Ferry Sinks 


While sailing to St. John, N. B., for 
its annual drydock overhaul, the 5,559-ton 
car ferry “Charlottetown” of the Canadian 
National sank on June 18 after striking 
an obstacle, the nature of which has not 
yet been determined, some four miles off 
the coast of Nova Scotia. The ferry, which 
is one of the largest ice-breaking ships of 
its kind in the world, was in regular serv- 
ive between Cape Tormentine, N. B., and 
Borden, P. E. I. No passengers or rolling 
stock were aboard and the crew escaped in 
life boats. The “Prince Edward Island” 
is continuing on the “Charlottetown’s” run 
handling freight and passenger cars be- 
tween the mainland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Mechanical Officers Receive 
Doctors’ Degrees 

-Two high-ranking mechanical officers of 
American railroads were awarded honorary 
doctorate degrees the week of June 9. Fred 
W. Hankins, assistant vice-president (oper- 
ating) of the Pennsylvania and past chair- 
man of the Mechanical division, Association 
of American Railroads, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., on 
June 9. The same week George McCor- 
mick, general superintendent motive power, 
Southern Pacific and Northwest Pacific, 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Engineering by the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


More on Northwest Petroleum 
Rates 


Upward revision of the intra-state rates 
on petroleum products, in tank-car loads, 
from Portland, Ore., points on the Union 
Pacific east of The Dalles would be 
required if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adopts Examiner Stiles’ recommen- 
dation to the effect that such rates should be 
brought into line with the interstate ad- 
justment prescribed in the I. & S. 4614 
Proceeding. The latter, which went to 
the Supreme Court where the commission 
was upheld, was the case involving the 
Principal interstate rail and truck rates on 
Petroleum and its products in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific Northwest; the railroad ob- 
Jections being based upon a contention that 
the minimum rates imposed upon them 
were higher than compensatory rates and 
were calculated to hold an umbrella over 
their higher-cost competitors. 

_ The present proposed report by Exam- 
Iner Stiles is in No. 28609, the complaint 
of the Asbury Transportation Company, a 
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common carrier by motor vehicle. It em- 
braces also I. & S. 4846 involving sus- 
pended interstate schedules published to 
meet the competition of the intra-state 
rates assailed in the complaint case. In 
view of his aforementioned recommended 
finding with respect to the latter, Examiner 
Stiles would have the commission order 
the cancellation of the suspended interstate 
tariffs. 


N. & W. Honors 17 “Old Timers” 


Before more than 2,000 veteran employ- 
ees of the Norfolk & Western who gath- 
ered at Roanoke, Va., for their annual 
meeting on June 21, W. J. Jenks, president 
of the road, awarded the diamond insignia 
of the Norfolk & Western Veterans Asso- 
ciation for 50 years or more of continuous 
service to 17 employees. Guest speaker 
was Gus W. Dyer, Professor of Economics, 
Vanderbilt University, who scored what he 
termed “the stupidity of investigating and 
discrediting business.” He declared that: 
“Our great cities, great industrial centers, 
our immense wealth and widely-distributed 
luxuries and conveniences are pre-emi- 
nently the product of the railroads. The 
history of railroads is the history of indus- 
trial progress.” 


April Locomotive Shipments 


April shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 74 as compared with 82 in March 
and 54 in April, 1940, according to reports 
received by the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of the Census from the country’s 
manufacturing plants. Shipments for this 
year’s first four months totaled 264 as 
compared with 161 in the comparable pe- 
riod last year. Unfilled orders at the end 
of April totaled 622 locomotives as com- 
pared with 645 at the close of March and 
170 as of April 30, 1940. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion on locomotive building in railroad 
shops show that five locomotives were 
thus produced in this year’s first four 
months, as compared with 25 last year. 
On May 1 there were on order in railroad 
shops 27 locomotives. 


Forwarders Facing the Deadline 
A s 

Forwarders and a group of some 30 rail- 
roads were again petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week for a fur- 
ther postponement of the effective date of 
outstanding orders which require the dis- 
continuance of joint-rate arrangements be- 
tween forwarders and motor carriers. The 
present effective date is July 1, but the or- 
ders have been postponed from time to 
time while Congress has worked on legis- 
lation for the regulation of forwarders. 

The Wheeler-Reed bill for that purpose 
(S. 210) was passed by the Senate in 
March; but the House committee on inter- 
state commerce was still working on its 
draft this week. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 21 totaled 885,558 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on June 26. This was an in- 
crease of 22,583 cars, or 2.6 per cent, over 
the preceding week, an increase of 157,065 
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cars, or 21.6 per cent, above the same week 
in 1940 and an increase of 247,024 cars, 
or 38.7 per cent, above the comparable 
1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the load- 
ings for the previous week ended June 14 
totaled 862,975 cars, and the summary for 
that week, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 14 
941 1940 











Districts 1 1939 
po eee 188,165 152,011 132,436 
Allegheny ..... 195,068 152,475 122,120 
Pocahontas .... 59,013 48,685 42,692 
Southern ...... 119,343 98,061 90,910 
Northwestern .. 132,063 116,798 98,643 
Central Western 116,719 100,932 102,197 
Southwestern .. 52,604 43,959 44,957 
Total Western 

Districts ... 301,386 261,689 245,797 
Total All Roads 862,975 712,921 633,955 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 37,006 30,456 38,811 
Live stock .... 10,007 9,709 9,457 
0 Sere 158,621 122,037 97,176 
Cee cccstacae 13,165 10,442 5,809 
Forest products 42,488 34,280 30,555 

NO ec wdaweces 73,549 64,230 40,696 
Merchandise l.c.l. 159,597 148,354 152,513 
Miscellaneous .. 368,542 293,413 258,938 
io eo Saaea 862,975 712,921 633,955 
EMA « adecwes 852,940 702,892 630,060 
pS | en 801,783 639,120 563,309 
May 24 ....... 866,017 687,480 623,542 
WOGGOES  vcacieces 861,277 679,065 612,888 





Cumulative Total, 

24 Weeks - 18,052,206 15,433,395 13,963,862 

In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 14 amounted to 65,431 cars, 
compared with 65,005 cars for the previous 
week and 56,876 cars for the corresponding 
week last year. The index number rose to 
143.8, the highest reached for a number of 
years, according to the weekly statement of 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 

: Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

i 7 aS 65,431 31,323 

Cy AS | ear 65,005 29,409 

pS ee) eee 64,981 29,413 

June 15, 1940 ....... 56,876 24,730 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

June 14, 1941 ....... 1,368,292 698,027 

Fuse 35, 1940 ..ccses 1,183,737 587,694 

jume 317, 1939 ...<ces 1,024,803 502,670 


Results of National Mediation 
Board Elections 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been an- 
nounced by the National Mediation Board. 
On the Central of Georgia the Board con- 
ducted an election to determine who should 
represent the yardmasters, and the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America received 11 votes, 
while nine were cast for the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. Since no contestant 
received a majority of the 24 votes cast, 
the Board has closed the case without cer- 
tification. 

On the Central of New Jersey and the 
Hudson & Manhattan the patrolmen in the 
police departments have chosen as their rep- 
resentative the Railway Patrolmen’s Union, 
Greater New York Local No. 22411, 
Ashe ft. 

On the Maine Central the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association, operat- 
ing through the Railway Employees De- 
partment, A. F. of L., has been chosen to 
represent the sheet metal workers in the 
maintenance of way department; while on 
the Natchez & Louisiana Railway Transfer 
the National Organization Masters, Mates, 
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and Pilots of America has won the right to 
represent the master-pilot, coal passer, car- 
penter, carpenter helper and deck hands on 
the car ferry. 

On the Western Pacific the Board has 
certified that the American Railway Super- 
visors’ Association, Inc., has won the right 
to represent the mechanical department 
foremen or supervisors of mechanics ; while 
at the Portland (Me.) Terminal the red 
caps have chosen the United Transport 
Service Employees of America as their rep- 
resentative for purposes of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


OPACS After Wheel Builders 


Railroad car wheel builders are being 
asked to withdraw “the substantial price 
increase they had proposed to put in effect 
July 1” and, instead, to meet on that date 
for discussions on the matter with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply in Washington. 

The request was contained in a letter sent 
June 23 to 16 car wheel manufacturers by 
Leon Henderson, OPACS administrator, 
who said his office could continue its pres- 
ent policy of inviting voluntary cooperation, 
rather than formal controls, “only so long 
as individual businesses are willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of maintaining price 
stability.” Confidence was expressed by 
the administrator that the need for further 
action in the present situation could be 
avoided. The car wheel industry has a 
position of “strategic importance” in the 
defense effort, the letter pointed out, in ad- 
dition to its place in the general industrial 
economy. 


Estimated Weights on Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in accordance with principles and 
suggestions set forth, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found not justified 
a proposed general revision of estimated 
weights on fruits, except citrus, vegetables, 
melons, and berries, and proposed charges 
for transportation of package ice, from and 
to all origins and destinations in the coun- 
try except from origins in Official terri- 
tory. Generally, the majority report by 
Commissioner Mahaffie criticized the rail- 
road methods of making the test weights 
which formed the basis of the estimated 
weights proposed. 

The proceeding is docketed as I. & S. 
No. 4577, and Commissioner Johnson dis- 
sented. He cited evidence of excessive 
loading of packages, suggesting that ex- 
cessive loading shculd not be recognized 
by taking test weights of bulged packages ; 
and that the bulging of packages should 
be forbidden by tariff provisions. 


Express “C. O. D.” 100 Years Old 


The “C. O. D.,” an American commer- 
cial institution first introduced by the ex- 
press business, is 100 years old this month. 
Early annals of transportation in the Unit- 
ed States indicate that the “cash on deliv- 
ery” system was introduced in express 
service in June, 1841. Erastus Elmer 


Barclay, a New York merchant, went into 
the Broadway office of Harnden’s express 
company, the first in the United States, 
established two years before, and, placing 
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a package on the counter, said: “I want to 
have this sent to my customer at Fulton, in 
Oswego county, but don’t let him have it 


until he pays $16.50. If he does, send the 
money to me and I will pay you for the 
service.” 

Harnden agreed and the deal was car- 
ried out successfully. Barclay’s odd re- 
quest, one hundred years ago, actually es- 
tablished “C. O. D.” 

In 1940, the Railway Express Agency 
handled approximately 6,000,000 c. o. d. 
transactions and collected from consignees, 
on delivery of shipments, an estimated to- 


tal of $47,380,000. 


Proceedings F. & T. E. A. 
Association—A Correction 


The price of the Proceedings of the Fuel 
& Traveling Engineers’ Association is $3, 
not $2, as mentioned on page 986 of the 
May 31 issue of the Railway Age. 


Motor Act Interpretation 


A trucking company operating common- 
carrier services on intra-state routes and 
contract-carrier services across state lines 
cannot claim for the former the benefits 
of the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 
206(a) which exempts from the act’s cer- 
tificate provisions intra-state operations 
conducted pursuant to authority from a 
state regulatory body. In passing upon 
several applications of the Baggett Trans- 
portation Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has ruled that such a set-up must 
be considered as a whole, thus becoming 
that of a carrier operating in more than 
one state. 

After disposing of the Baggett’s con- 
tention in that connection, the commission 
went on to give the applicant a “grand- 
father-clause” certificate for common-car- 
rier operations between Montgomery, Ala., 
Birmingham and Selma; and to find that 
public convenience and necessity required 
like operations over another route between 
Birmingham and Florence, Ala. Also, the 
decision held that Baggett’s dual contract 
and common carrier operations would be 
consistent with the public interest and the 
national transportation policy. 


Army Railroads Expand Under 
Defense Program 


“Under the increased tempo of the de- 
fense program the Army’s railroad opera- 
tions have been considerably extended in 
the 86 forts, depots, flying fields and other 
Army stations that have railroad facilities,” 
said a June 23 statement from the War 
Department. 

Among the equipment operated by the 
Army are two specially designed cars for 
the transportation of helium. During the 
year ending June 1, 1941, the Army in- 
creased the number of its locomotives by 
36 per cent; its railroad cranes by 38 per 
cent and its tank cars by 37 per cent. 

More than one-half of its locomotives are 
steam operated but the newer ones are 
operated by gasoline motors. 

The only Army-owned equipment that 
operates outside Army posts are tank cars, 
including the two helium tank cars. Tank 
cars are used to transport gasoline to Army 
posts, camps and stations. Locomotive 
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cranes are used for loading and unloading 
of large and heavy items of equipment and 
of bulk materials such as sand and coal. 
To keep all this railroad equipment in con- 
dition, the Quartermaster Corps has rail- 
road repair shops at Holabird Quartermas- 
ter Depot, Baltimore, Md., and at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 


Willkie Pays High Tribute to 
Sam Pryor, Jr. 


Wendell L. Willkie, in a brief address 
at a luncheon to Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
June 23, paid high tribute to Mr. Pryor’s 
qualities as a friend and “the most regular 
fellow” it had been his pleasure to meet. 
The luncheon, presided over by Charles 
A. Braden, general traffic manager, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation, and 
attended by over 350 railway, railway sup- 
ply, and industrial traffic men, was on the 
occasion of Mr. Pryor’s leaving the railway 
supply field to enter air transport as vice- 
president and assistant to the president of 
Pan American Airways Corporation. Oth- 
ers who spoke were William F. Cutler, 
president of the Southern Wheel Division, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., to 
whom Mr. Pryor had been assistant; Juan 
T. Trippe, president and general manager, 
Pan American Airways Corporation, and 
Charles C. Hubbell, general purchasing 
agent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

In response to his tribute, Mr. Pryor, 
who was Republican national committee- 
man from Connecticut, declared that Mr. 
Willkie stood for all that free enterpr:se 
means and that if we do not protect it, our 
form of government will fail. He added 
that this is the only reason he has been 
in politics. 


Meetings on Paid Vacations 
Called Off 


Meetings of management and labor rep- 
resentatives with the National Mediation 
Board in connection with the demand of 
14 non-operating unions for vacations with 
pay have been called off. Although it was 
stated at offices of the Mediation Board 
that the case was “still before the Board” 
last week’s reports from labor circles were 
to the effect that the interested labor or- 
ganizations had decided to drop the nego- 
tiations to “concentrate on the drive for 
fatter pay envelopes for their members,” 
i. e., on the pending demand for a 30 per 
cent increase in wages. 

Labor’s decision to drop (or at least 
hold in abeyance) the paid vacations issue 
came when the case had reached a point 
where the Mediation Board was awaiting 
an answer to its suggestion that the parties 
agree to arbitration. The Mediation Board 
would not say what answers it had received 
in response to the proffer of arbitration; 
but this week’s issue of “Labor” called the 
railroad demand for changes in working 
rules a move which demonstrated “lack of 
the good faith necessary for successful 
arbitration of the vacation problem.” Media- 
tion meetings in connection with the vaca- 
tions demand commenced on March 19, 
and, except. for a: couple of recesses, have 
continued since that time. Presumably the 
Mediation Board’s position that the cas¢ 
is “still before the Board” is a technical 
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one; the Board would not close the record 
on such a case until parties submitted for- 
mal withdrawals, or the matter moved on 
to become an emergency-board proceeding. 


Disapproves Rate Adjustment to 
Meet Competition in Southwest 


Proposed reductions in carload rates on 
16 selected commodity groups between Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona, New Mexico, and El 
Paso, Tex., have been found by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 2, to 
be unlawful in certain instances and not 
unlawful in others. The same report (by 
Commissioner Aitchison) also dealt with a 
complaint assailing less-carload pickup-and- 
delivery rates between the same points; 
and, finding them unreasonably low in cer- 
tain instances, it prescribed reasonable min- 
imum rates for that service. 

The title proceeding was docketed as I. 
& S. No. 4713, while the complaint was 
No. 28369, the complainant being the Inter- 
state Freight Carriers’ Conference, Inc., 
which was among the motor carrier pro- 
testants in the title case. The principal rail- 
roads concerned were the Southern Pacific 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Generally the commission, finding it im- 
practicable to pass upon each individual 
rate, concluded that it should deal with 
the proposed adjustment as a unit. The de- 
cision, therefore, set up specifications which 
rate changes of the kind proposed should 
be required to meet, striking down any of 
the proposals which did not thus qualify. 
In other words, the proposed carload rates 
were disapproved “to the extent that they 
yield ton-mile earnings for longer hauls in 
excess of those on the same commodity for 
shorter hauls over the same line”; and the 
assailed 1. c. 1. pickup-and-delivery rates 
were declared unreasonable to the extent 
that they are lower than rates under a dis- 
tance scale set up in an appendix to the 
report. 


Richmond-Greyhound Finally Gets 
Peninsula Transit 


Reversing Division 5, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report on re- 
consideration has conditionally approved 
the merger into Richmond-Greyhound 
Lines, affiliate of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, of operating rights and 
property of the Peninsula Transit Corpor- 
ation. The conditions will require Rich- 
mond-Greyhound to write off to surplus 
the amount of increase in its “Other In- 
tangible Property” account resulting from 
the transaction; and to renew its offer to 
sell a Richmond, Va.-Norfolk route to the 
Carolina Coach Company for $10,000. 

Dissents of Commissioners Porter and 
Rogers were noted, while Commissioner 
Lee did not participate. The commission’s 
favorable action in this proceeding ¢ame 
after two adverse reports by Division 5. 
As noted in the Railway Age of March 26, 
1938, the first decision was based on that 
provision of the Motor Carrier Act which 
stipulated that when railroads or railroad 
afhliates are involved in acquisitions, there 
must be a showing that the proposed trans- 
action will enable “such carrier other than 
a motor carrier to use service by motor 
vehicle to public advantage in its opera- 
tions, and will not unduly restrain com- 
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petition.” That difficulty was resolved at 
the further hearing before Division 5, the 
evidence showing the three R. F. & P. rep- 
resentatives on Richmond - Greyhound’s 
board of seven directors had resigned their 
former positions as the latter’s vice-presi- 
dent, assistant traffic manager and auditor. 

But Division 5 was still not satisfied. As 
noted in the Railway Age of July 13, 1940, 
a second adverse decision was based on a 
finding that the transaction “would not be 
consistent with the public interest” in that 
it would eliminate much of the bus compe- 
tition from the territory served by Penin- 
sula, which territory “roughly describes a 
triangle, bounded by Bal/timore, Richmond 
and Norfolk.” 


“It's a H——1 of a Job to Burn Up a 
R il aa 


On the night of Saturday, June 21, the 
important four track bridge of the Boston 
& Maine over the Mystic River in Somer- 
ville, Mass. (a few miles out of Boston), 
was put out of commission by a fire. But 
on Monday morning all trains were oper- 
ating practically on time and commuters 
“read all about it” in a quarter-page ad- 
vertisement placed by the road in the morn- 
ing paper. 

The advertisement, which was headed by 
“It’s a H--l of a Job to Burn Up a Rail- 
road,” stated, among other things, that the 
road was giving service as usual only 35 
hr. and 13 min. after a $125,000 fire swept 
its Mystic River bridge, damaging timber 
and ties, bending and twisting rails and 
destroying drawbridge machinery and sig- 
nal apparatus. The rehabilitation was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Weather almost as hot as the fire. 
Railroadmen scatter on hot weekends for 
beaches, lakes and mountains—just like or- 
dinary folks. 

“But, before midnight Saturday, materi- 
als from as far as Nashua, Manchester and 





Read All About the B. & M. in 
Readers Digest 


The Boston & Maine is in the July 
“Readers Digest,” one of the most 
widely-read publications in the coun- 
try. An article entitled “Yankee In- 
genuity Makes a Railroad Pay” de- 
scribes activities by the road’s man- 
agement and employees in the last 
ten years to “sell transportation.” 

This is a condensation from an 
article entitled “The Bustling & 
Modern,” by T. E. Murphy, appear- 
ing in “Forbes” for June 15. The 
author describes the comeback the 
road has made since the darkest days 
of depression; its advertising 
“stunts”; its snow, hike, bike, 
Whoopee, and barn dance trains; 
its speed-up in traffic; its record in 
operating efficiency and _ successful 
administration of its voluntary plan 
of bond adjustment. 

That the Boston & Maine is still 
on the job is evidenced -by its han- 
dling of a bridge failure this past 
week-end which is described in a 
news article elsewhere in this issue. 
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Concord, N. H. (and many other points), 
were arriving at the bridge in ever-increas- 
ing quantity, behind snorting locomotives. 
Even before that, men—loyal New Eng- 
landers who are B. & M. employees—were 
arriving from all over Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine by the score—one 
after the other. 

“Railroad engineers, laborers, trackmen, 
carpenters, electricians, signalmen, repre- 
sentatives of all the scores of crafts that 
the Boston & Maine employs 365 days in 
the year. They left family supper parties, 
cool seashores, pleasant lakes—dropping 
whatever they were doing as the emergency 
alarm reached them, and raced to the 
bridge. 

“Scores of other officials and employees 
—men and women, too, rushed to general 
offices and key points to organize emer- 
gency substitute service. 

“While Greater Boston folks sweltered 
(and relaxed) over the week-end these men 
and women of the Boston & Maine’s organ- 
ization sweat and scurried, all through Sat- 
urday night, all day Sunday and again all 
Sunday night. 

“Result—35 hours and 13 minutes after 
the embers had cooled sufficiently to ex- 
amine them, railroad passengers—in safety 
and comfort—were riding over the bridge 
once more. Yes, in complete safety, in- 
cluding full signal control. 

“To our patrons in Malden, Melrose, 
Wakefield and Reading who were so gra- 
cious during, the first hour the fire burned; 
and to those who likewise were good 
enough to accept our substitute bus service 
or to use other transportation systems on 
Sunday we extend thanks for forbearance. 

“That first hour—after the fire started— 
was -pretty hectic. Maybe in the next 
emergency we will do even better than 
getting substitute service organized and 
operating in a couple of hours. 

“We'll bet your Aunt Matilda’s best 
Sunday chemise that Nero didn’t get his 
fiddle-playing organized during the first 
hour of that blaze in Rome! Did you ever 
try to dig up a dozen bus drivers who are 
off duty in an hour at supper time on a hot 
Saturday night?” 


Railroads Spent $11,704,335 for 
Advertising in 1940 


Total advertising expenditures of the 
Class I railroads in 1940 were $11,704,335, 
as compared with $12,083,783 in 1939, $9,- 
752,671 in 1938 and $11,521,531 in 1937, 
according to reports made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The data were an- 
alyzed in a recent statement sent by Rob- 
ert S. Henry, assistant to the president, 
Association of American Railroads, to rail- 
road public relations representatives. 

The 1940 figure represented a decrease of 
3.1 per cent under the preceding. year; an 
increase of 20 per cent over 1938; and an 
increase of 1.6 per cent over 1937. In 1940, 
the Class I roads spent $2.72 for advertis- 
ing out of each $1,000 of gross revenue: 
in 1939, they spent $3.02; in 1938, $2.74: 
and in 1937, $2.77. The decrease in 1940 
as compared with 1939 is accounted for by 
declines of $362,154 or 6.7 per cent in ex- 
penditures for literature and “other adver- 
tising,” and of $85,909 or 1.9 per cent in 
the outlay for newspaper advertising. Mag- 
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azine advertising increased $58,435 or 4.9 
per cent, while radio advertising was up 
$13,575 or 5.2 per cent. 

Of 1940’s total expenditures, newspapers 
received 38.5 per cent; magazines, 10.7 per 
cent; and radio, 2.3 per cent. The com- 
parable figures for 1939 were 38 per cent 
for newspapers; 9.9 per cent for maga- 
zines; and 2.1 per cent for radio. Of the 
total amount spent for space in newspapers 
and magazines and radio time and talent 
in 1940, the newspapers received 74.7 per 
cent; magazines, 20.7 per cent; and radio, 
4.6 per cent. The comparable figures for 
1939 were 76 per cent for newspapers; 19.7 
per cent for magazines; and 4.3 per cent 
for radio. 


Third-Quarter Loadings Expected 
to Be 14.8 Per Cent Above 1940 


Freight car loadings in the third quarter 
of 1941 are expected to be about 14.8 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same quar- 
ter of 1940, according to estimates com- 
piled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
On the basis of those estimates, freight 
car loadings of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties will be 7,272,955 cars in the third 
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toes, 10.1 per cent; fresh fruits other than 
citrus fruits, 9.4 per cent; hay, straw and 
alfalfa, 9.1 per cent; fertilizers of all kinds, 
9.1 per cent; and sugar, syrup and mo- 
lasses, 8.4 per cent. 


New Streamliner Service for Pacific 
Coast 


Streamliner service on the San Joacquin 
Valley daytime run between San Francisco, 
Calif., and Los Angeles will be inaugurated 
by the Southern Pacific on July 4. Two 
deluxe coach trains, the San Joacquin Day- 
lights will operate on a schedule of 11 hr., 
40 min. southbound and 11 hr., 50 min. 
northbound for the 483 miles. The train 
will leave San Francisco at 8:00 A. M., 
as at present, and will arrive in Los An- 
geles at 7:40 P. M. as at present. North- 
bound it will leave Los Angeles at 9 A. M. 
instead of 8:50 A. M. and will arrive in 
San Francisco at 8:50 P. M. as at present. 

July 4 will also mark the completion of 
the inauguration of 51 passenger cars re- 
cently constructed by the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Co. Of these 51 
cars, 6 have been assigned to the “Larks,” 
3 to the “Californians,” 4 to the “Noon 
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Actual Estimated 
Loadings Third Loadings Third Per Cent 
Quarter 1940 Quarter 1941 Increase 
91,024 102,167 12.2 
618,464 682,328 10.3 
896,811 1,005,406 12.1 
759,285 51,712 25.3 
609,054 685,535 12.6 
524,822 636,694 21.3 
201,510 223,622 11.0 
59,986 959,762 11.6 
631,992 710,416 12.4 
344,610 383,371 11.2 
345,700 398,033 15.1 
249,915 296,514 18.6 
204,668 237,395 16.0 
6,337,841 7,272,955 14.8 





quarter of 1941, compared with 6,337,841 
actual car loadings for the same commodi- 
ties in the corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year. 

All of the 13 Boards estimate an in- 
crease in carloadings for the third quarter 
of 1941, compared with the same period in 
the preceding year. The tabulation below 
shows actual carloadings for each district 
in the third quarter of 1940, the estimated 
loadings for the third quarter of 1941, and 
the percentage of increase or decrease: 

The Shippers’ Advisory Boards estimate 
an increase in the third quarter of 1941, 
compared with the same period one year 
ago, in the loading of each of the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities included in the forecast. 
Among those commodities showing the 
greatest increase are the following: Auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, 54.9 per cent; 
machinery and boilers, 31.8 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 25.6 per cent; chemicals and 
explosives, 25.2 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 22.4 per cent; cement, 20.4 per 
cent; gravel, sand and stone, 18.6 per cent; 
coal and coke, 17.0 per cent; ore and con- 
centrates, 16.6 per cent; iron and steel, 
16.5 per cent; paper, paperboard and pre- 
pared roofing, 16.5 per cent; all canned 
goods, 15.5 per cent; cotton, 15.1 per cent; 
lime and plaster, 12.2 per cent; grain, 10.4 
per cent; lumber and forest products, 10.3 
per cent; fresh vegetables other than pota- 








Daylights,” 10 to the “San Joacquin Day- 
lights,” and 28 to the “Morning Daylights.” 
The 26 cars released from the “Day- 
lights” will be used on the “San Joacquins” 
the “Argonauts” and the “Sunsets.” 


Chicago Court Approves C. & N. W. 
Reorganization 
The District Court at Chicago on June 
25 issued an opinion giving final approval 
to the reorganization of the Chicago & 
North Western following arguments by 
attorneys for the railroad and stockholders 
against the plan which the court first 
approved on October 12, 1940. 


New Locomotives and Cars to 
Expand Florida Service 


The addition of a total of twelve 2,000- 
hp. locomotives and 32 lightweight passen- 
ger-train cars by the Pennsylvania, Atlantic 
Coast Line and Florida East Coast will 
greatly expand passenger service from New 
York to Florida next winter. Of this new 
equipment the A. C. L. has ordered nine 
locomotives from the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration and 16 cars from the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 14, 
page 1906. 

By addition of six new cars (three sets 
of two cars each) “The Champion” (New 
York-Miami) will become a 16-car train 
daily. Inaugurated December 1, 1939, as 
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a seven-car train, this run was expanded 
to 14 cars in the 1940-41 winter season. The 
other 26 lightweight passenger train cars 
to be put in Florida service will make up a 
new daily, eight-car, lightweight, stream- 
lined, Diesel-powered coach train, between 
New York and Tampa and New York and 
St. Petersburg via P. R. R., R. F. & P. 
and A. C. L. This will be the first stream- 
lined coach service to and from the West 
Coast of Florida offered by the Coast Line. 
The train—the name of which has not yet 
been announced—will operate daily between 
New York and Jacksonville with eight cars, 
consisting of passenger-baggage-dormitory 
car, dining car, tavern-lounge-observation 
car, and five coaches. At Jacksonville all 
cars but the last two coaches will continue 
to Tampa, while the latter, supplemented 
by additional lightweight diner-lounge and 
lightweight passenger - baggage - dormitory 
car, will operate to St. Petersburg. 

Purchase of the additional Diesel-electric 
road passenger locomotives will enable Die- 
selization for the first time of the Florida 
Special (West Coast). Heretofore powered 
by steam locomotives south of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the train will be Diesel-hauled 
from that point to both Tampa and St. 
Petersburg. The Florida Special (East 
Coast) is already powered by Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives. 


Regulations Governing Special or 
Chartered Party Bus Service 


Rules governing the transportation of 
special or chartered parties by common 
carriers by motor vehicle have been pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 5, following its Ex Parte 
No. MC-29 investigation of the subject. 
The rules, prescribed under section 208(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, cover only 
special or charter party service incidental 
to a regular-route operation; in other 
words they “shall not be applicable to com- 
mon carriers of passengers authorized by a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to perform special or charter opera- 
tions or both . . . under the provisions of 
the first proviso of section 206(a) of the 
act, or under the proviso of section 207 (a) 
thereof, which specific operations shall be 
limited strictly to the authority described 
in the certificate of each carrier so en- 
gaged.” 

There are six rules. The first deals with 
the applicability (indicated above); the 
second with definitions; the third with ori- 
gin territory; and the fourth with destina- 
tion territory. The latter two stipulate that 
any common carrier of passengers subject 
to the rules may transport special or char- 
tered parties which originate at points 
served by its regular routes “to any place 
or point in the United States.” However, 
special parties may not be transported from 
the destination territory to the origin ter- 
ritory “except on return movement of the 
same special or chartered party.” Rule V, 
General Provisions, requires among other 
things that tariffs for the special-party serv- 
ice be published, and that all-expense ar- 
rangements must be set up to show the 
transportation charges separately. 

Rule VI, Limitations of Service, provides 
that charter service must not be so frequent 
“as to constitute a regular scheduled of 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


The FIRST of a new fleet of 
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The Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated has recently 
delivered twenty high-speed Super-Power Steam Locomo- 
tives of the above type to the Southern Pacific Company and 
now have an order for ten additional locomotives of the same 
type for them. These locomotives are to be used in the hand- 
ling of the Railroad’s fast passenger trains for lines East as 
well as the San Francisco-Los Angeles runs, 


Passenger traffic has doubled on these lines since these 
luxurious high-speed steam trains were inaugurated. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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The steam locomotive is possessed of latent power 








which now can be released by The Franklin System of 
Steam Distribution. This system, which is applicable to 
existing as well as new steam locomotives, is the result 
of years of experimentation, research and road tests 
and is offered to the railroads as a means of increasing 
train speed and load capacity without increasing the 


size of the locomotive. 


INCREASED DRAWBAR HORSEPOWER 
(For “Train Load-Speed” Capacity) 


24% at 50 M.P.H. 
33% at 60 M.P.H 
44% at7O M.P.H. 
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non-scheduled service”; that the carriers 
shall not transport in the service passen- 
gers “to whom individual tickets have been 
sold or with whom separate and individual 
transportation arrangements have been 
made”; and that no carrier authorized to 
perform seasonal operations over regular 
routes shall transport special or chartered 
parties “except during the period in which 
such regular-route operations may be per- 
formed.” 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, 
approved the rules except for the latter 
two stipulations. The majority report rep- 
resented the views of Commissioners Rog- 
ers and Alldredge. 


Ditch Opponents 
Get Under Way 
(Continued from page 1191) 


with the power phases of the project. He 
wanted the committee to consider whether 
or not the United States was properly 
safeguarding its power interests, and he 
went on to point out that New York State 
feels that it owns the power to be developed 
and hopes to use it exclusively in that 
state, while the United States Supreme 
Court in the recently-decided New River 
case, had held that any power produced 
as a result of flood control or navigation 
improvement works is the property of the 
national government. 

He also pointed out that it was highly 
improbable that Canada would be able to 
complete its part of the project on time 
due to the war effort and the attendant lack 
of funds, labor, and materials. In other 
words, he declared, the United States will 
have to do the job if it is ever done. 

The other witness at the June 24 hearing 
was Captain R. L. England of the Lake 
Carriers Association, who condemned the 
project as “impractical” and “unnecessary.” 
He felt that it would be too expensive to 
handle ocean ships in the canals on the St. 
Lawrence. “If we need more ships and 
shipbuilding facilities,” he told the commit- 
tee, “then let’s build them along our ocean 
shoreline.” He also pointed out that the 
lake ships are specially designed for canal 
and lock operation, while ocean-going ships 
are much more difficult to handle in canals 
due to their being designed for operation 
on the open ocean. He was fearful that 
if the project were built, foreign ships 
would come into the Canadian and Ameri- 
can ports and bring coal from Europe, 
thus destroying part of the lake carriers’ 
business. 

Another lake carrier witness was L. C. 
Sabin, vice-president of the Lake Carriers 
Association, who also opposed the project 
along much the same lines as did Captain 
England. He was also accused by Mr. 
Culkin of collaborating with the A. A. R. 
in the opposition to the project, but this, 
he denied, except to say that he had con- 
ferred with R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel of the A. A. R. at 
various meetings of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference. 

Another witness at the June 25 meeting 
of the committee was C. J. Hamlin, chair- 
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man of the Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board, who opposed the project as “un- 
sound,” contending that its completion 
would jeopardize the interests of western 
New York state. He estimated the final 
cost of the project at $1,120,588,000. 

Meanwhile, testimony of the proponents 
subsequent to that reported in last week’s 
issue was given by Rear Admiral George 
H. Rock, retired, former chief constructor 
of the Navy; Brigadier General Thomas 
M. Robins, assistant to the chief of engi- 
neers of the War Department; Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones; and Leland 
Olds, chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Admiral Rock reported findings made in 
a survey of Great Lakes shipbuilding facili- 
ties and testified that large ships could not 
be built in the Great Lakes unless the 
waterway were completed to permit their 
exit to the ocean. 

Brigadier General Robins discussed esti- 
mated costs of the various features of the 
project, placing the total cost at $579,252,- 
000. He also felt that the project could be 
completed late in the fall of 1944 “with 
luck,” by which, he said, he meant the 
absence of delays caused by ice conditions 
and difficulties in obtaining materials. 

Mr. Jones felt that as a defense necessity 
the project could not be too strongly 
stressed. The Secretary of Commerce also 
told the committee that the project could 
be built without costing the taxpayers any 
money by imposing tolls on the seaway and 
selling the power. 

The testimony of Mr. Olds dealt with 
results of a power survey recently made 
by his agency. He felt that the country 
would soon experience a power shortage 
and that a good way to meet this would 
be to immediately begin the construction 
of the St. Lawrence project, which, he 
said, would produce some 2,200,000 horse- 
power. 

At the same time the Office of Produc- 
tion Management announced that C. W. 
Kellogg had resigned as consultant on heat, 
light, and power, in conformity with the 
policy recently adopted by the O. P. M. 
making employees of trade associations 
ineligible for employment as members of 
the O. P. M. organization. 

In this connection, as pointed out in the 
Railway Age of June 14, page 1071, the 
O. P. M. cracked down on Mr. Kellogg 
for a speech which the latter made in 
Buffalo in which he said no shortage was 
to be expected in electric power. 


Increased Space Engaged for 
Track Supply Exhibit 


Plans for the annual exhibit of the 
Track Supply Association to be held at 
Chicago on September 15-18, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association, are actively under way, and 51 
companies have made reservations for 76 
exhibit spaces. This is two more com- 
panies than had applied for space at this 
time last year, while the space reserva- 
tions are already greater than were occu- 
pied at the exhibit in 1940. With a num- 
ber of applications still pending, it is ex- 
pected that the exhibit this year will break 
all previous records with respect to both 
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the number of companies participating and 
the space occupied. Further applications 
for space should be addressed to Lewis 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer, Track Supply 
Association, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago. 

The directors of the Association met in 
Chicago on June 18, to complete plans for 
the exhibition, to allot space to those com- 
panies whose applications had been re- 
ceived, and to arrange for other features 
connected with the exhibit and convention. 

The companies that had made applica- 
tions for space up to June 28, follow: 


Air Reduction Sales Co., New_York. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Armco Railroad Sales Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

The Buda Company, Harvey, III. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 

Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 

The Creepcheck Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. ! 

Crerar Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago. 

A. P. DeSanno & Son, Inc., Phoenixville, Pa. 

The Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eagle Grinding Wheel Co., Chicago. 

Elastic Rail Spike Corp., New York. 

— Tamper & Equipment Co., Ludington, 

ich. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn, 

Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 

O. F. Jordan Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Joyce-Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Link Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago. 

The Lundie Engineering Corp., New York. 

Maintenance uipment Co., Chicago. 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 

Moto-Mower Co., Chicago. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northwestern Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Oxweld R. R. Service Co., Chicago. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Positive Rail Anchor Co., Chicage. 

The P & M Company, Chicago. 

Pettibone-Mulliken Corp., Chicago. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 

Power Ballaster Co., Chicago. 

The c eg f New York. 

The Rail Joint Co., Inc., New York. 

The Rails Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Railway Engineering & Maintenance, Chicago. 

Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago. 

Railway Track-Work Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramapo Ajax Division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 

ae Rail Service, Hoboken, N. J. 

Templeton, Kenly & Cc., Chicago. 

Warren Tool a Warren, Ohio. 

Woodings Forge Tool Co., Verona, Pa. 

Woodings-Vero: « Tool Works, Verena, Pa. 

Woolery Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

bis as sae Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 


Truck Freight at All-Time High in 
May 

Freight transported in May by carriers 
reporting their loadings to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., “climbed two 
per cent above April to reach an all-time 
peak,” according to A. T. A.’s statement. 
The May volume was 35 per cent above 
that carried in May, 1940; and the A. T. 
A. index, based on the 1938-1940 average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers, 
stood at 146.47, as compared with April’s 
143.24. 

Comparable reports for May were re- 
ceived from 194 motor carriers in 39 states. 
The reporting carriers transported an ag- 
gregate of 1,399,952 tons in May, as against 
1,372,560 tons in April, and 1,037,021 tons 
in May, 1940. 

Slightly more than 79 per cent of all the 
freight transported in the month was re- 
ported by carriers of general freight. The 
volume in this category increased 1.5 per 
cent over April, and 38.5 per cent over May 
of the previous year. Transporters of pe- 
troleum products, accounting for a little 
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more than six per cent of the total tonnage 
reported, showed a decrease of 4.3 per cent 
in May, as compared with April, and an 
increase of 0.2 per cent over May, 1940. 
Movement of new automobiles and trucks, 
constituting 514 per cent of the total ton- 
nage, increased 16.1 per cent over April 
and 44.4 per cent over May, 1940. Haulers 
of iron and steel products reported almost 
four per cent of the total tonnage. The 
volume of these commodities showed a de- 
crease of 4.4 per cent under April, but in- 
creased 29.2 per cent over May of last year. 
A little more than five per cent of the total 
tonnage reported was miscellaneous com- 
modities, including tobacco, milk, textile 
products, bu:lding materials, coal, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in this class 
increased 11.3 per cent over April and 34 
per cent over the volume hauled in May, 


1940. 


_ Another Annual-Wage Figure 
From Retirement Board 


Statistical compilations recently complet- 
ed by the Railroad Retirement Board show 
that railroad employees, including 102,388 
who had work in only one month and 129,- 

27 who earned less than $50 during the 
year, had an average 1939 wage of $1,324. 
The report is like the Board’s compilation 
of 1937 data issued in the fall of 1938, and 
used by railroad labor organizations in 
their successful fight against the proposed 
15 per cent wage cut; and it has been 
hailed by “Labor” as “Powerful ammuni- 
tion for the Standard Railroad Labor Or- 
ganizations to use in their drive” for in- 
creased wages. 

No similar tabulations of 1938 data have 
been issued, but the present statement’s 
prefatory notes say that a compilation for 
that year is “now in preparation.” When 
the 1937 data were issued railroad men 
pointed out that the bulk of the aggregate 
payroll used in the Retirement Board tabu- 
lation went to employees who had some 
work in each of the year’s 12 months, and 
that those are the ones who might properly 
be regarded as really attached to the in- 
dustry. On that basis, the present compila- 
tion shows that 862,153 employees had some 
work in each of 1939’s 12 months, and their 
average wage for the year was $1,844. That 
group received 87 per cent of the aggregate 
payroll entering Retirement Board’s calcu- 
lations. Furthermore, although it is a rela- 
tively minor factor, it is pointed out that 
the amount an individual earns over $300 
a month does not enter the wages reported 
to the Retirement Board. The average com- 
pensation per employee for 1939 was given 
as $1,886 by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics, in his “Review of Railway Operations 
in 1940” which apzared in the Railway 
Age of January 4. 

The present compilation, entitled “Com- 
pensation, Service, and Age, Railroad Em- 
ployees, 1939,” is a voluminous document 
containing two sets of tables classified gen- 
erally as “Wage and Service Tables” and 
“Age and Service Tables.” There are 65 
of the former showing the number of em- 
ployees distributed by amount of credited 
compensation and number of months of 
service for the year. Eight are by class of 
employer ; 15 show the data by occupational 
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groups on Class I roads; and the remain- 
ing 42 cover the larger individual occupa- 
tions on Class I roads, employees of the 
Railway Express Agency, and employees of 
the Pullman Company. The “Age and 
Service Tables” show the number of em- 
ployees distributed by age groups and by 
number of service months. 

As pointed out in Railway Age reports 
of the 1938 proceedings in connection with 
the proposed 15 per cent wage cut, the Re- 
tirement Board’s compilation of the 1937 
data gave railway labor an annual-wage 
figure which it liked for the purposes of 
that case. Recalling that situation, the 
June 24 issue of “Labor” from which the 
quotation given above was taken, also had 
this to say: “Like the similar report which 
the Board published on railroad pay in 
1937, this one explodes the inflated ‘aver- 
age pay’ figures which the carr-ers take 
out of the moth balls on all possible occa- 
sions, and will trot out again now that their 
employees are asking for wage increases.” 

Nevertheless, as noted in the Railway 
Age of October 15, 1938, page 557, one of 
labor’s witnesses in the wage-cut proceed- 
ing—L. E. Keller, director of statistical 
and research work for the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees—admitted 
that the 1937 “average wage” figure of 
$1,101 gleaned from the Retirement Board’s 
compilation was “too low.” 


Ickes Asks Greater Use of Tank 
Cars 


In another direct effort to alleviate the 
impending shortage of petroleum products 
on the Atlantic seaboard, Harold L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense, has asked the oil industry to utilize 
fully the Nation’s railroad tank car ca- 
pacity even though “tank car movement 
will in many ways be more expensive than 
movements by other means.” 

The Coordinator telegraphed his request 
to the various companies operating on the 
East Coast. Heretofore, the East Coast 
has received the bulk of its petroleum ship- 
ments by ocean tankers, the freight rates 
of which are lower than those of the 
railroads, Mr. Ickes pointed out. 

It was suggested in the telegram that 
the oil companies might “find opportunities 
for minimizing the cost additions through 
the railroad’s cooperation in the matter 
of special rates.” 

The Coordinator, in seeking by this third 
move to prevent a serious East Coast 
shortage, a probability created by the trans- 
fer of fifty tankers to the British shuttle 
service and a mounting consumption, is 
endeavoring to bring about increased de- 
liveries by all available means, it was said. 
His first move resulted in an agreement 
between the Sun Oil Company and the 
Standard Oil Company of California for 
a rearrangement of tanker routes that will 
result in a 5,000,000 barrel increase annu- 
ally in East Coast deliveries of petroleum 
products. In a second move, discussions 
are being held with representatives of a 
number of the major oil companies regard- 
ing construction of a proposed pipe iine 
from Gulf fields to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Concurrently, legislation endorsed by the 
Coordinator to expedite such pipe line con- 
struction has been passed by the House of 
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Representatives and is before the Senate. 
Other legislation similarly endorsed to per- 
mit coastwise tankers to carry more oil 
is progressing in the Congress. 

“Increased efficiency in delivery of pe- 
troleum products by all agencies will,” the 
Coordinator said, “result in bettering the 
East Coast situation somewhat. However, 
the problem is far from solution and more 
drastic steps may become necessary.” 

The Coordinator’s telegram regarding 
railroad tank cars follows: 

“In view of impending serious shortage 
of petroleum products on Atlantic Seaboard 
I direct to your attention there is apparent 
tankcar capacity not now utilized which 
might be immediately employed to relieve 
situation. In so doing I fully appreciate 
that tankcar movement will in many ways 
be more expensive than movement by other 
means. However, I am sure you will con- 
sider some sacrifice justified in the cir- 
cumstances and you may find opportunities 
for minimizing cost additions through rail- 
road’s cooperation in matter of special 
rates. Suggest your company give imme- 
diate attention to possibilities of this 
greater use of tankcars and proceed as 
rapidly as possible with such plans as you 
are able to develop in view of cumulative 
effect of lost time. Would appreciate 
knowing within the week specifically what 
you consider possible of immediate accom- 
plishment by your company.” 


Moving the I. C. C. 


Facts and considerations in support of 
the view that it would not be in the public 
interest to move the Interstate Commerce 
Commission out of Washington, D. C., are 
understood to have been set forth in the 
commission’s answer to Bureau of the 
Budget’s recent inquiry in that connection. 
A similar reply is understood to have been 
made by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
The commission and the board were among 
several agencies which were asked to sup- 
ply by June 20 data on how much Wash- 
ington office space might become available 
if all or part of their activities were trans- 
ferred elsewhere in order to make room for 


. the federal government’s expanding na- 


tional-defense organizations. 

The commission’s answer was not made 
public, but Chairman Eastman expressed 
his personal views on the matter in an in- 
terview at Chicago on June 19. Mr. East- 
man there said that it was not for the 
commission to say where it would operate; 
it could only point to difficulties of operat- 
ing away from Washington. He went on 
to express his view that bodies like the 
commission should remain close to the seat 
of government, adding that if it were lo- 
cated outside the “neutral” Capital city 
there would be suggestions by those in 
other parts of the country that it was be- 
ing influenced by sectional considerations. 
Moreover, the chairman also pointed out 
that the commission had always been dis- 
posed to decentralize its work for the con- 
venience of those it served; and it now 
has approximately 800 persons in its field 
forces, and maintains accounting, inspection 
and motor carrier offices in many citics. 
Also, it follows the rule of holding hear- 
ings at points convenient for the interested 
parties. 

Another moving difficulty which occur- 
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red to Mr. Eastman would arise, he said, 
from the fact that the move itself would 
take considerable time, and it would be at- 
tended by unavoidable disorganization 
which would delay important commission 
work about which there was already com- 
piaint as to slowness. Finally, the chair- 
man suggested that the commission would 
perhaps be about the most difficult agency 
to move, since it is the oldest of them all 
with a staff having deep roots in Wash- 
ington. 

As was noted in last week’s issue, the 
Interstate Commerce Act provides that 
“the principal office of the commission 
shall be in the city of Washington where 
its general sessions shall be held;” and it 
it understood that the Bureau of the 
Budget concedes that Congress would 
have to act before the commission could 
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be moved. President Roosevelt expressed 
a similar view at his June 17 press con- 
ference. 

Like the commission, the Retirement 
Board did not make public its reply; but 
Chairman Murray W. Latimer this week 
pointed out how the Board has authority 
to execute long-term leases for office space. 
Thus Mr. Latimer, who has said that a 
move would be “calamitous,” thinks that 
the Board is in a position to make ad- 
vantageous arrangements to secure, if 
necessary, the erection of a building in 
the Washington area, but outside the con- 
gested zone. This, he added, would ac- 
commodate the Board without depriving 
anyone else of space. 

Meanwhile Representative Sabath, who 
has been one of the Congressional pro- 
moters of the decentralization idea, has in- 
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troduced another resolution on the matter. 
It is House Joint Resolution 198 to create 
a committee to investigate the feasibility 
of transferring bureaus and agencies from 
the District of Columbia. The committee 
would consist of three members of the 
Senate, three members of the, House, the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Co-ordinator of Defense Housing, and the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. That 
the decentralization movement is not all 
talk was demonstrated by Secretary of 
Interior Ickes who has ordered the Graz- 
ing Service of the Interior Department 
moved to the west—either Denver, Colo., 
or Salt Lake City, Utah. Approximately 
60 employees are affected, and the space 
vacated will be retained by Mr. Ickes in 
his recently-assumed role as Petroleum 
Co-ordinator for National Defense. 





















Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 





(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1941 AND 1940 





United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Item r wis ee g mena =\ aie Png oie = 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Miles of road operated at close of 
R EE Ress err ey er 232,252 232,975 57,237 57,390 44,180 44,342 130,835 131,243 
evenues: 

et o.oo. kanepswiamacese ses $305,230,456 $265,269,159 $129,770,495 $111,205,778 $51,547,096 $55,734,031 $123,912,865 $98,329,350 

Passenger 38,348,263 29,955,986 19,669,487 16,154,036 7,528,591 4,936,195 11,150,18 8,865,755 

a eer 8,821,838 8,160,593 3,293,931 3,142,384 1,516,978 1,421,884 4,010,929 3,596,325 

Express 5,858,564 4,993,772 2,246,019 1,907,996 1,452,691 1,262,356 2,159,854 1,823,420 

All other operating revenues ..... 16,749,248 13,187,587 8,221,228 6,470,698 2,132,605 1,870,116 6,395,415 4,846,773 
E Railway operating revenues .... 375,008,369 321, 567, ,097 163, 201; 160 138,880,892 64,177,961 65,224,582 147,629,248 117,461,623 

xpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 45,461,554 39,665,922 17,286,316 14,810,635 8,229,564 7,651,946 19,945,674 17,203,341 

Maintenance of equipment ....... 74,863,857 65,267,825 33,316,138 28,043,455 14,256,212 13,230,764 27,291,507 23,993,606 

BEMUE. CGGa bho saees so ises anes 9,188,316 9,067,032 3,189,163 3,213,626 1,760,663 1,693,617 4,238,490 4,159,789 

Transportation—Rail line ........ 130,627,155 117,641,590 60,561,857 53,615,077 21,397,300 20,723,123 48,667,998 43,303,390 

Transportation—Water line ...... $22,501 Sevated lanes). | eketteso «= teeeee) 6° atgeeiaeeees 522,501 527,131 

Miscellaneous operations ......... 3,499,080 3,007,189 1,524,616 1,316,682 588,854 498,128 1,385,610 1,192,379 

SREPENE 8s oan SoG Reales abi sicw sac 11,073,839 10,963,247 4,352,618 4,292,636 2,183,754 2,124,564 4,537,467 4,546,047 

Transportation for investment—Cr. 97,931 262,419 33,165 3795 ,681 ,098 192,085 185,526 

Railway operating expenses .... 274, 938, 371 245,877,517 120,197,543 105,270,316 48,343,666 45,867,044 106, 397, 162 94,740,157 
Net revenue from railway operations 100, 069,998 75,689,580 43,003,617 33,610,576 15,834,295 19,357,538 41, 232, 086 22,721,466 
Railway tax accruals .........scee- 36,546,224 30,727,479 15,840,370 12,958,265 7,448,673 7048 13,257,181 10,908,266 
Railway operating income ..... 63,523,774 44,962,101 27,163,247 20,652,311 8,385,622 12, 496, 590 27,974,905 11,813,200 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ...... 8,169,427 8,270,069 4,231,484 3,872,618 471,787 640,018 3; 466, 156 3,757,433 
Joint Fe gon | rent—Dr. balance .... 2,785,466 2,571,509 1,548,971 1,386,249 321,590 309, 154 4,905 876,106 
Net railway operating income .. 52,568,881 34,120, 523 21,382,792 15; 393, 444 7,592,245 pa 547, 418 23, 303° 844 7,179,661 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

GED Nn onc ce ocna ca muhiem oars 6 73.3 76.5 73.6 75.8 75.3 70.3 72.1 80.7 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 

DEMURE sca cGiemus ses uivise eso eb ess.0 17,874,308 17,039,648 7,856,592 7,410,855 3,614,495 3,454,900 6,403,221 6,173,893 
PW SO MRED so ss10 bisa cee esuces . 10,357,368 9,238,961 4,574,178 4,005,970 1,775,771 1,704,160 4,007,419 3,528,831 
PAUL SO MRIEB. sos cos s0s v0 sseaneo 26,188,856 21,488,518 11,266,192 8,952,295 5,672, 902 5,156,788 9,249,762 7,379,435 

- FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDED WITH APRIL, 1941 AND 1940 
Miles of road operated at close of 
R SN 55.545 0 ds 600 es as uee ° 232,354 233,045 57,255 57,397 44,215 44,357 130,884 131,291 
evenues: 
RMRIUNE: la seg'45 > ove wis o's woes wie $1,257,589,277 $1,072,797,421 $551,446,111 $463,031,149 $251,424,579 ag 76 583,572 $454,718,587 $382,182,700 
ee RRO pie eee eee 155,0 48,020 asi, 241, 649 78,884,699 70,587,772 30,380,035 528, 959 45,783,286 37,124, 918 
ae oreaes bade sea ccanevsen elses 34,076,490 32, "445, "219 12,718,329 12,406,569 5,973,132 * 667 011 15,385,029 14,371,639 

EMOTES ono cases ke aneue ces tear 18,143,738 17,021,163 6,997,489 6,476,301 4,213,144 4,019,991 6,933,105 6,524,871 

All other operating revenues ..... 62,257,695 54,427,407 31,087,458 27,046,312 8,411,361 7,514,316 22,758,876 19,866,779 
- Railway operating revenues..... 1,527,115,220 1,307,932,859 681,134, "086 579,548,103 300, 402, 251 268,313,849 545, 578, 883 460,070,907 

xpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 159,512,524 143,217,486 64,614,097 55,955,699 31,306,895 29,168,020 63,591,532 58,093,767 

Maintenance of equipment....... 298,916,128 265,899,017 138,642,925 119,300,565 56,453,945 52,932,327 103,819,528 93, "666, 125 

(fo ea es eens 35,883,113 35,456,120 12,649,982 12,630,681 7,211,620 7,014,401 16,021,511 15, 811 "038 

Transportation—Rail line ....... 529,318,843 490,516,849 245,990,442 226,346,917 91,311,297 86,492,371 192,017,104 177 677,561 

Transportation—Water line ..... 2,195,382 CURED § | oases 08° alee C(O Cee 0 etenptaterete »195,382 ,080,895 

Miscellaneous operations ........ 13,996,078 12,787,407 6,055,373 5,583,342 2,461,718 2,276,948 5,478,987 4,927,117 

OE ea ee eee 43,871,983 43,558,192 AZ, tty 651 17,260,558 8,621,727 8,418,592 17,881,605 17; 879, "042 

Transportation for investment—Cr. 68,062 1,027,907 2/031 4,756 230,270 215,567 515,761 "587, 584 

Railway operating expenses..... 1,082,825,989 992,488,059 485, 199° "439 436,853,006 197,136,932 186,087,092 400,489,618 369,547, 961 
Net revenue from railway operations 444,289,231 315,444,800 195, 034, 647 142,695,097 103,265,319 82,226,757 145,089,265 90, 522, 946 
A | eee 147,825,333 122,242,627 63,961,282 51,309,148 35,549,707 27,568,370 48,314,344 43, 365, 109 

Railway operating income ..... 296,463,898 193,202,173 131,973,365 91,385,949 67,715,612 54,658,387 96,774,921 47, §S7; 837 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 31,444,204 32,649,530 15,559,106 15,497,506 1,633,198 a os: 14,251,900 15; 081, "379 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance casme 10,947,594 10,528,553 © 6,004,500 5,857,934 1,152,041 929,100 3,791,053 3 "741,5 519 

Net railway operating income. 254,072,100 150,024,090 110, 409,759 70,030,509 64,930,373 51,658, 642 78,731,968 28, "334, 939 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

DEM) ccscabacnsen see sunessenvs 70.9 75.9 71.2 75.4 65.6 69.4 73.4 80.3 
Depreciation included in operating 

PEONON 555053050554) %e soo saws 71,030,644 67,764,122 31,136,205 29,360,462 14,376,890 13,727,522 25,517,549 24,676,138 
PE EEO kos ss bbs 0 cks oeedeese 40,350,904 37,340,216 17,977,212 16,531,446 7,188,202 6, 888, 556 15,185,490 13, 920, 214 
a ee a 107,474,429 84,902,411 45,984,070 34,777,702 28,361,505 20, 679, 814 33,128,854 29, "444, 395 


* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Supply Trade 





Robert E. Dingman has been appoint- 
ed manager of railway sales of the Flint- 
kote Company, with headquarters at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


A. W. Parker, a consultant on engi- 
neering matters in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. 
J., has retired after 54 years of continuous 
service. 


E. C. Gunther, who has been appointed 
district manager, midwest territory, of the 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, as reported 
in the Railway Age of June 14, was born 
in Chicago on February 5, 1899. He en- 
tered the employ of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy in 1916 and since has held the 





E. C. Gunther 


positions of bookkeeper, tracing clerk, 
scrap clerk and buyer in the purchasing 
department. 


William D. McCarley has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of the 
locomotive equipment division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., with 
headquarters in San Francisco. He re- 
places Newton B. Selover, who has been 
transferred to the Chicago district. Mr. 
McCarley had been chief electrician of the 
Eastern division of the Western Pacific for 
the past five years and prior thereto was 
with the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
shops. 


OBITUARY 


Robert L. Cairncross, district sales 
manager of the track spring washer divi- 
sion of the National Lock Washer Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., with headquarters at 
Chicago, who died in Tucson, Ariz., on 
June 13 as reported in the Railway Age 
of June 21, was born at Shakespeare, Ont., 
on December 28, 1868. He began his rail- 
road career on the Canadian Pacific in 
British Columbia and later served on the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe as a conductor 
and for a short time as a trainmaster on 
the Beaumont division. In 1909 he left 
the G. C. & S. F. to enter the employ of 
the Handlan-Buck Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, St. Louis, Mo., and in 1914 he went 
with the National Lock Washer Company 
in the track spring washer division at 





Robert L. Cairncross 


Chicago. Mr. Cairncross was later ad- 
vanced to district sales manager of that 
division, which position he held at the time 
of his death. 


Dudley Brewster Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bullard Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn., whose death June 10 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 14 
received his early engineering education 
as an apprentice in the plant of his father, 
who founded the Bridgeport Machine Tool 
Works which later became the Bullard 
Company. After several years spent in the 
machine shop he was advanced to the draft- 
ing room and subsequently appointed super- 
intendent of the plant. From this position 
he became chief engineer and finally vice- 
president in charge of engineering. Mr. 
Bullard was a member of the A. S. M. E. 
and had served as chairman of the Bridge- 





Dudley Brewster Bullard 


port chapter from 1931 to 1932. He was 
also a member of the Bridgeport Engineers’ 
Club and its president in 1930. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


WHeeEL SHop Practice.—An illustrated 
booklet with twenty-eight 5-in. by 7%4-in. 
pages covering this subject is now being 
distributed by the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Car Wheels, 230 Park 
avenue, New York; 445 N. Sacramento 
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Blvd., Chicago, to railway wheel shop 
supervisors and machine operators who 
want it. The book contains detailed in- 
structions for wheel-shop machine-tool 
practice, checking and correcting machine 
equipment, and correct methods to use in 
mounting wheels. It represents the results 
oi visits to over 250 wheel shops and an 
analysis of replies made by 87 shops to a 
series of 32 questions on the subject. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The fifteen steam freight locomotives 
recently ordered by the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis from the Lima Locomotive 
Works were of the 2-8-4 type—and not 
the 2-8-2 type as reported in the Railway 
Age of June 14. 


Tue Fiorma East Coast has ordered 
three Diesel-electric passenger locomotives 
of 2,000 hp. each from the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. The expected purchase of sev- 
eral Diesel locomotives by this company 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 21. 


THe New York, SUSQUEHANNA & 
WESTERN has ordered two Diesel-electric 
locomotives of 1,000 hp. each from 
the American Locomotive Company and 
has also received court authority for the 
purchase of an additional six units of the 
same type. This company was reported 
as intending to shortly place orders for 
the above equipment in the Railway Age 
of June 14. 


FREIGHT CARS 


C. & O. Buys 2,000 Freight Cars 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed or- 
ders for a total of 2,000 freight cars, al- 
locating 1,000 hopper cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity to the American Car & Foundry 
Co. and 1,000 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
to the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. This company was reported 
in the market for this equipment in the 
Railway Age of June 21. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 2,500 
underframes from the Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


THE ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS are 
reported to be in the market for 375 box 
cars of 30 tons’ capacity. 


THe CAmpria & INDIANA is reported to 
have ordered 400 hopper cars from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
is considering the purchase of 1,000 box 
cars. 


THE READING is reported to have or- 
dered 500 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
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PORGINGS: 


ot Rigid Feguitemenrt of 
HIGH SPEED SERVICE 


ALC quality forgings have played a major role in the attainment of a new peak in 

locomotive performance. Alco light weight reciprocating parts not only protect 
the locomotive investment — but minimize rail pounds at the higher speeds and produce im- 
portant economies in track and locomotive maintenance . . . Their unsurpassed strength and 
unfailing performance insures the continued serviceability and high availability of the locomo- 


tives in this heavy high speed service. 


The manufacture of high grade steel forgings is and always has been one of Alco’s outstanding 
specialties. And now with plant facilities modernized to produce the finest light weight alloy 


steel forgings, Alco is in a position to serve you better than ever before. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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from the Bethlehem Steel Co. This com- 
pany was reported as negotiating with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for the purchase of 
this equipment in the Railway Age of 
June 7 


THe CENTRAL OF GEorRGIA has ordered 
150 50-ton automobile cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company and 50 50-ton 
box cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 31. 


THe Sr. Louris SouTHWESTERN has 
asked the district court for permission to 
build 500 freight cars in its own shops at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., at a cost of $1,748,000. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
is reported to have ordered 1,000 box cars 
from the General American Transportation 
Corporation. 


Tue LitcHFiELD & MaAptIson has on or- 
der with the General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation 50 hopper cars not pre- 
viously reported by the Railway Age. 


Tue Unirep States Army, Purchasing 
and Contracting Officer, Quartermaster 
Corps, Fort Benning, Ga., is asking for 
bids on 12 36-in. gage motor cars and two 
trailers—Inv. 148-563. 


Tue NorrotK & WESTERN has ordered 
25 steel gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the Ralston Steel Car Company. The 
. inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 3. 


THe Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PAciFIc 
has placed an order for 200 gondola cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 31. 


Tue Akron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN 
has ordered 100 all steel, center-dump hop- 
per cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 30 gondola 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. Inquiries for this equipment 
were reported in the May 31 and June 14 
issues of the Railway Age. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Santa Fe Buys 37 Passenger Cars 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
placed an order for 37 passenger-train cars 
with the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. These are in addition to 22 cars pur- 
chased from this company in April as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 14. 
_ The new order includes the following cars: 
7 storage-mail 
8 dining 
6 club-lounge 
16 chair 


Pennsylvania and Florida East 
Coast Order Passenger Cars 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 12 cars 
and the Florida East Coast six cars of the 
light-weight streamlined type as their share 
in an expansion of the through passenger 
service from New York to Florida which 
these companies operate in conjunction with 
the Atlantic Coast Line. An order for 16 
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cars by the Atlantic Coast Line was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 14. 
The cars, which will be air-conditioned, 
will be built by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company. The orders in- 
clude the following: 

Pennsylvania 

12 coach 


Florida East Coast 
3 coach | 
1 observation 
1 dining 
1 passenger-baggage 
Atlantic Coast Line 
8 coach 
2 observation 
3 dining 
3 passenger-baggage 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey has or- 
dered 5,000 tons of 130-lb. rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ouro has ordered 
38,041 tons of rails, placing 20,162 tons 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
14,075 tons with the Inland Steel Co.; and 
3,804 tons with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 11,000 tons of rails, placing 
7,150 tons with the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corp.; 1,980 tons with the Inland Steel 
Co.; and 1,870 tons with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


THE PERE MARQUETTE has ordered 8,000 
tons of rails, placing 2,475 tons with the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 2,200 tons 
with the Inland Steel Co.; 825 tons with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.; and 2,500 tons 
for use on its Canadian line from the 
Algoma Steel Corp. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 150,000 tons of new steel rail, marking 
the largest rail purchase made by this road 
since 1931. The rail to be rolled under 
these orders will lay almost 700 miles of 
track. It is anticipated that all the rail in 
the new orders will be placed in track in 
1942, doubling the current year’s program 
of 75,000 tons of new laid rail. The Car- 
negie-IIlinois Steel Corporation will roll 
75,000 tons under the orders just placed; 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., 66,000 tons, and 
the Inland Steel Co., 9,000 tons. The new 
rail will include special 152 lb. extra heavy 
section, as well as standard 131-lb. main 
line section rail. 


SIGNALING 


Tue ILit1nors CoMMERCE COMMISSION 
on June 11 directed the Alton and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to install 
protective devices at grade crossings 
formed by their tracks with Smith’s Bridge 
road and Blodgett road and directed the 
Alton to take a similar step at its crossing 
with Hoff road, all of these grade crossings 
being located within the Kankakee Ord- 
nance Works of the U. S. War Department 
in Will county. The war department is 
to reimburse the railroads for the actual 
initial cost of the improvements in an 
amount not to exceed $33,500, while the 
railroads are to bear the expense of operat- 
ing and maintaining the devices. Automatic 
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flashing light signals, combined with short 
arm gates, are to be installed at each of 
the crossings. 


THE New York & Lone BRANCH (op- 
erated jointly by the Pennsylvania and 
Central of New Jersey) is installing an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking at the junc- 
tion of its line with the Pennsylvania at 
South Amboy, N. J., involving a twenty- 
three lever Model 14 interlocking machine. 
Electro-pneumatic switch and lock move- 
ments (A-5) with “CP” cutoff valves are 
being installed. All relays in the tower 
will be the PN-50 plug-in type, and a 
twenty-three section illuminated track dia- 
gram showing the complete interlocking 
layout is to be installed immediately above 
the interlocking machine. The materials 
for this plant are being furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., with the field 
installation to be carried out by the rail- 
road’s own forces. 


THe Union Switcu & SIGNAL Com- 
PANY has been awarded a contract by the 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for all the materials re- 
quired for a centralized traffic control sys- 
tem to be installed within the new Ra- 
venna, Ohio, Ordnance Plant. The C. T. 
C. type control machine will handle the 
signaling arrangement contemplated for the 
entire 100-mile plant trackage. The levers 
of this machine with their indication lights 
will be mounted directly on the track dia- 
gram. face plate of the machine. All func- 
tions in the vicinity of the tower, located 
near the receiving yard at one end of the 
huge plant, will be handled by direct-wire 
control, while the more distant controlled 
switches and signals will operate under the 
code system. Alternating current, dual- 
control, Type M-22-B switch movements, 
color-light signals, and alternating current 
rectified d-c. track circuits will be installed, 
with all wiring to be in underground cable. 
A telephone system will be superimposed 
on the C. T. C. system control wires. The 
relay and instrument housings are being 
factory wired, with the field installation 
work to be carried out by the forces of the 
plant contractor. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue San Drieco Etectric has ordered 13 
36-passenger street car type motor coaches 
from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE NorFroLK SOUTHERN Bus CorpoRA- 
TION has ordered one motor coach from 
the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPORTATION 
Company has ordered four 37-passenger 
air-conditioned parlor-car type motor 
coaches from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE BurLINGTON TRAILWAYS has ordered 
16 33-passenger air-conditioned buses from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for de- 
livery next spring. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND LINES 
has ordered six 33-passenger parlor-car 
type motor coaches from the a. c. f. Motors 
Company. 
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Construction 





BALTIMORE & On10.—This company has 
awarded contracts to the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corporation of Chicago for a 
bridge extension, grading and drainage in 
connection with the construction of a rail- 
road sidetrack to the Ordnance Plant at 
Ravenna, Ohio, at estimated cost of $32,- 
000, and to George Vang, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. for the reconstruction of rail- 
road facilities from Loop, Pa., to Smicks- 
burg, at an estimated cost of $218,000. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A contract on a 
cost plus basis has been awarded to C. M. 
Miners Construction Company, Ltd., Sas- 
katoon, Sask., for the installation of a 90- 
ft. turntable at Sutherland, Sask., which 
will replace a 70-ft. turntable. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY RAILWAY.—A 
contract has been awarded the Ross and 
White Company, Chicago, for a Red Devil 
automatic locomotive coaler whieh will be 
used in connection with a 50-ton storage 
unloading hopper at West Point, Ga. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The 
Arkansas State Highway Commission has 
awarded a contract amounting to $141,728 
to J. P. McNulty, Pine Bluff, Ark., for 
the construction of a steel and concrete 
highway overpass over the Rock Island 
tracks near the southeast edge of Little 
Rock, Ark. The structure, which will pro- 
vide access to an airport, will be 613 ft. 
in length and will provide a roadway 28 
ft. wide. Also included in the contract is 
0.4 mile of paving on the approaches to 
the bridge. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
Omaua.—A contract has been awarded the 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for 
the replacement of a timber coal shed and 
trestle at Sioux City, Iowa, with a 250-ton 
reinforced concrete coaling station serving 
two tracks. The cost of the work will be 
approximately $24,000. 


New York CEeNTRAL.—Five stalls of the 
enginehouse on the Big Four at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, will be extended to accom- 
modate the installation of a 100-ton and 
a 50-ton drop tables, and a monorail crane. 
The contract for the enginehouse extension 
has been awarded the Walsh Construction 
Company, and for the drop tables has been 
awarded the Whiting Corporation. The 
cost of the project, including sewer and 
water line changes and a fan and heater 
room, is estimated at $102,000. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the J. W. Bailey Construction 
Company, Seattle, Wash., for the construc- 
tion of a three-track wood frame rectangu- 
lar engine house with a machine bay, a 
wood frame office and store building and 
a concrete cinder pit at Easton, Wash. In 
connection with this work, track rearrange- 
ments and changes to water facilities will 
be completed by company forces. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—A contract has been 
awarded the Ross and White Company, 
Chicago, for a 200-ton capacity two-track 
automatic electric coaling station, a two- 
track N. & W. type locomotive cinder 
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plant, and a concrete sand storage and 
drying plant to be located at St. Thomas, 
Ont. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract to Johnson & Morris, 
Inc., of New York for the installation of 
air conditioning to serve certain concession 
space in the Pennsylvania Station, New 
York. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—The U. S. 
Engineer Office at Denison, Tex., has 
awarded a contract amounting to $648,924 
to the Union Construction Company and 
Paul B. Reis, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
construction of the substructure of the 
Washita river and Rock creek bridges on 
the relocation of the Frisco between Lig- 
gett, Okla., and Platter, occasioned by the 
construction of the Denison dam on the 
Red river near Denison, Tex. The sub- 
structure of the Washita river bridge will 
consist of one abutment, 18 towers of two 
bents each, 31 single bents and two piers 
for the main span across the river. The 
substructure of the Rock creek bridge will 
consist of three towers of two bents each 
and six single bents. The principal quan- 
tities for this work consist of 17,410 cu. 
yd. of foundation excavation, driving 13,330 
lin. ft. of concrete piling, driving 117,100 
lin. ft. of untreated piling, placing 16,938 
cu. yd. of concrete and placing 1,719 tons 
of reinforcing steel. 

The Frisco will be relocated at two 
points; approximately 11.6 miles of the 
main line between Liggett and Platter, and 
approximately 4.1 miles of a branch line 
between Lakeside, Okla., and Mead. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—Sealed propo- 
sals will be received by the State Highway 
Board of Georgia, 2 Capitol Square, At- 
lanta, Ga., until June 27, for furnishing all 
labor, material and equipment necessary for 
the construction of a highway crossing sig- 
nal installation, at the Savannah & Atlanta 
at Liberty Street in Waynesboro on the 
Waynesboro-Augusta Railroad, otherwise 
known as Federal Aid Grade Crossing 
Project FAGM 472-C (2) ON in Burke 
county. The work will be let in one con- 
tract. 


Tue Untren States ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Post Office Building, Baltimore, Md., is 
asking for bids, June 20, for the construc- 
tion of necessary roads and railroads at the 
U. S. Army Air Depot, Middletown, Pa. 


Tue Unitep States Army, Engineers 
Office, Post Office Building, Sacramento, 
Cal., is asking for bids for the construction 
of a railroad spur and appurtenant facili- 
ties at McClellan Field—Inv. 283. 


Tue Unitep States Army, Construct- 
ing Quartermaster, Savanna Ordnance De- 
pot, Proving Ground, IIl., is asking for bids 
for the construction of a standard gauge 
railroad track—Inv. 6579-57. 


Tremont & GuLF.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to extend its operations some 
26 miles in Ouachita Parish, La., by con- 
structing 9.5 miles of new line and leasing 
17 miles from the Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany. The new operation will extend 
from Luna, La., to West Monroe. 
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Financial 





ALABAMA & FLortDa.—Abandonment.— 
This company would be authorized to aban- 
don its entire line extending from Cowarts, 
Ala., to Greenwood, Fla., 29 miles, if Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adopts a recommended report of its 
Examiner A. G. Nye. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE— 
Abandonment by the Oil Fields & Santa 
Fe.—The Oil Fields & Santa Fe and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a line and the operation thereof, ex 
tending from Frey, Okla., northerly to the 
end of the line near Oilton, 4.2 miles. ; 

Purchase and Dissolution of Wholly- 
owned Subsidiaries—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to purchase and dis- 
solve the corporate structures of four of 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries, the Oil 
Fields & Santa Fe, the Buffalo North- 
western, the Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
ent, and the Osage County & Santa Fe. 

Under the proposed plan of corporate 
simplification the following shares of stock 
and bonds will be surrendered to the sub- 
sidiaries by the parent company before the 
dissolution takes place: Osage County & 
Santa Fe, 9,995 shares of capital stock, 
$1,200,000 of series A first mortgage bonds 
and $1,800,000 of series B first mortgage 
bonds; Buffalo Northwestern, 995 shares 
of capital stock, $1,200,000 of general mort- 
gage, series A bonds, and $202,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage, series B bonds; Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, 55,000 shares of 
capital stock and $2,498,440 of first mort- 
gage bonds; and Oil Fields & Santa Fe, 
995 shares of capital stock and $805,051 of 
series A, first mortgage bonds. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SAntTA FE— 
Abandonment by the Oklahoma Central.— 
The Oklahoma Central and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, respectively, have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a line known 
as the Chickasha District and extending 
from Purcell, Okla., to Chickasha, 41.2 
miles. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The trustees of this company 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability for 
$1,400,000 of equipment trust certificates 
issued July 1, 1937, the payment of which 
had previously been guaranteed by the re- 
ceiver of the road. The application was 
made necessary by virtue of the fact that 
the road had previously been in receiver- 
ship, but recently has been transferred to 
the section 77 type of reorganization. 


CuHartes City WESTERN.—Securities.— 
This company has been granted authority 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to (1) issue $100,000 of prom- 
issory notes and to use $80,000 of the pro- 
ceeds to pay off a loan of a like amount 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, (2) extend from July 1, 1941, to July 
1, 1951, the date of maturity of $350,000 

(News continued on page 1207) 
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Cartridge Type FILTERS 
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The most effective means yet devised for removing moisture from 
the air supply is our compact radiator type Aftercooler, having 
automatic drain valve that ejects condensation each time the com- 
pressor governor operates. Thus, only dry air can reach the several 
brake devices, which helps immeasurably in maintaining functional 
reliability of the whole system. 





Remarkably efficient in providing clean air for brake devices, these 
Filters are used on the compressor inlet, main reservoir pipe, gover- 
nor connections, and in the brake pipe passage of valves. (Brake 
cylinders are further protected by a felt seal and breather strainer 
at the non-pressure end). Particularly noteworthy have been the 
results with a filter on the compressor — unfailing service continu- 
ously between locomotive shoppings. 
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Leak-proof, non-breakable pipe joints on valve devices, main 
reservoirs, tees, elbows, and unions, are provided by Wabcotite 
WABCOTITE Fittings Fittings. They save air, help definitely to perpetuate proper brake 


functioning, and require no maintenance. 





Our mechanical Lubricator in- 
jects minute quantities of oil to 
7 “oe the air compressor, positively 
774 5 tt, ; | a and regularly. Moving parts are 
= ; thus kept in working order, pas- 
sages open, rings free, valves 
tight, and wear at a minimum. 
; This condition materially length- 
Pisce y a i ens the uninterrupted service 
life of a compressor and .dras- 
tically cuts the cost of upkeep. 


for CYLINDERS 
ee 


In the cylinder piston is a groove packed with lubricant that holds 
its body and does not disintegrate. A saturated felt swab distributes 
grease over the cylinder wall with each piston movement. This 
method of lubrication keeps the cylinder in good condition and 
helps to extend maintenance-free life of the equipment. 


WESTINGHOUSE... : 
AIR BRAKE OO a ei 4 Wilmerding, Pa. 


* All devices illustrated — fundamental parts of modern equipments — 


have proved invaluable in preserving the integrity fo) ais 0) ¢-¥ << - 9 0-9 ae 


formance, and reducing maintenance costs, which contribute to 
transportation efficiency. We strongly recommend that they be 
made available for equipments already in service by suitable 
conversion. Such procedure will, be a sure paying investment. 



























Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ....0:cccse 1941 
1940 
Rowton B Maine >.6\i60se caves 1941 
1940 


N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.7..1941 
1940 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ........ 1941 
1940 

Lack. & Western ...... 1941 
1940 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)t....1941 
1940 

Grand Trunk Western ...... 1941 
1940 

CANIGE Walley. aici cscdsces 1941 
1940 

New York Central: sii occc ves 1941 
1940 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. ..1941 
1940 

Pere Marquette: ..ciiséisesss 1941. 
1940 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ..... 1941 
1940 

WUMONER” 6080580 aerate 1941 
1940 


Central, Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1941 
9 

Central of New Jersey{ ....1941 
194 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ...1941 
1 


~ . . 940 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... .1941 
1940 
Oe ge (iY: Pe ar 1941 
1940 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1941 
: 1940 
ie ae en 1941 
1940 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1941 
1940 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1941 
1940 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line ......... 1941 
1940 
Central of Georgiay ......... 1941 
1940 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1941 
re 1940 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1941 
1940 
Seaboard Air Line* ......... 1941 
1940 
ee ee ae Se 1941 
1940 


Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western7.. eS 
Chicago Great Western ..... 1941 
aes 1940 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7...1941 
1940 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha.1941 
1940 


Ghent NOrehern: 6.065 0i0:0s00% 4 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7.1941 
1940 

PIOTENEER PACE ois ose sccccs 1941 
1940 

Central Western Region: 

PS 54 warepakis sas ask uae 1941 
1940 

me, Nebr & - ce (incl. 1941 
& S. ade 1940 

Be od Bel Py bd res 3 | 
1940 

Chi., Rock E. @:Pac.ft 2.25.5 eld 


194 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western{..1941 

1940 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. ..1941 

1940 


RIO PRE = Sass aes see 1941 
1940 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..... 1941 
1940 
Missouri Pacificf .......ce0. 1941 
1940 
Texas & Paths i s00hciesa es 1941 
1940 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ....1941 
1940 


St. Louis-San Fran, & Texas.1941 
1940 


St. Louis Southw. Lines? ....1941 
1940 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1941 
1940 


* Report of receivers. 
t+ Report of trustee or trustees. 


¢ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


Miles of 


road 


Train- 


operated miles 


362 
362 
1,894 





150,855 
124,879 
309,633 
278,778 
410,757 
326,762 


231,521 
230,810 
357,495 
352,588 
723,174 
613,921 


603, 307 
548, 959 


1,538,142 
1,401,470 
181,950 
167,043 
178,975 
166,325 


397, 263 


565,668 
851,264 
451,646 
618,014 


795,263 


1,344,888 


864,134 
771,319 


384,287 
368,550 
693,949 
654,470 


206,125 
187,136 
2,259,169 


1,746, 945 
1, 1465, 048 
23145,259 
1,712,934 


401,497 
353,027 
1,155,671 


258,165 
669,350 
590,948 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 


and 

helper 

157,617 
128,872 
350,421 
310,817 
512,401 
409,902 


268,820 
307,920 
408,245 
397,206 
765,680 
643,820 


561, 153 


1,875,982 
1,725,707 
207,108 
186,481 
179,712 


438,954 


588,636 
898,440 
465,474 
648,759 


811,049 
683,980 


1,366,758 


894,712 
795,037 
257,031 


391, °070 
373, 564 
734,028 
691,862 


219,444 
194,848 


1,777,974 
405,883 


590, 982 


Light 


12,204 
11,437 


188,342 
186,258 


50, 812 


16,969 
40,512 
21,615 
37,373 
























Ton-miles (thousands) Number of road 
r — ~ locomotives on line 
Car-miles Gross Net r A — 
excluding revenue Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Loaded Per locomotives and serv- un- 

(thou- cent and non- Not ice-  service- 
sands) loaded tenders revenue stored Stored able able 
3,462 64.9 198,526 69,813 60 Pee 28 31.8 
2,802 65.5 156,272 52,557 61 pane 25 29.1 
11,764 68.1 662,341 239,378 131 see 39 22.9 
9,507 67.0 547,268 196,598 124 store 51 29.1 
14,865 66.3 816,684 291,003 202 1 50 22.6 
11,626 64.7 647,452 228,786 178 15 54 22.2 
8,908 64.2 554,928 239,849 122 51 73 29.7 
7,607 62.2 489,391 227,770 121 41 78 32.5 
14,053 69.4 804,867 314,115 143 2 68 31.9 
12,232 65.6 727,900 280,827 140 + 61 29.8 
31,842 67.5 1,859,294 695,009 244 19 162 38.1 
27,308 64.8 1,655,438 616,071 209 ad 177 41.2 
8,735 62.7 531,963 181,733 74 are 20 21.3 
7,378 60.3 466,579 161,014 74 is 24 24.2 
14,193 68.3 858,090 360,067 135 2 46 25.1 
11,840 63.8 745,483 300,189 133 87 39.5 
93,193 61.4 5,812,848 2,190,410 934 141 322 23.0 
84,257 58.6 5,689,579 2,279,574 856 173 342 24.9 
21,314 66.1 1,257,985 463,632 133 21 12.9 
16,974 62.1 1,035,834 371,164 128 12 26 $5.7 
11,149 63.7 792 247,937 125 - 30 19.4 
10,158 60.9 655,861 242,582 120 1 39 24.4 
2,273 60.6 177,827 92,515 34 14 15 23.8 
2,524 58.2 221,786 123,301 30 22 19 26.8 
20,197 67.3 1,180,808 430,647 146 8 108 41.2 
17,021 62.5 1,028,153 347,295 149 25 105 39.0 
48,790 64.7 3,107,238 1,300,370 718 167 253 22.2 
43,243 61.2 2,976,010 1,305,326 639 130 437 36.2 
5,726 62.3 367,876 167,074 86 6 55 37.4 
5,011 59.2 356,440 166,773 79 7 72 45.6 
4,618 67.3 273,791 109,791 59 4 28 30.8 
4,050 63.8 250,520 97,470 56 5 29 32.2 
2,782 58.7 208,976 97,695 60 1 13 17.6 
2,248 60.5 168,325 80,966 51 3 23 29.9 
284 52.7 20,841 7,481 36 oa 8 16.7 
277 «(52.2 20,973 8,05 32 7 9 18.8 
121,641 61.4 8,012,039 3,292,416 1,484 123 564 26.0 
101,926 60.6 6,957,452 2,983,187 1,177 358 708 31.6 
12,273 60.8 824,988 374,212 227 22 107 30.1 
pe "625 60.0 852,542 409,026 211 13 144 39.1 
19,141 60.7 1,246,172 578,814 310 141 64 12.4 
38,579 56.6 3,244,653 1,765,876 380 47 86 16.8 
16,234 67.8 1,034,775 457,219 246 69 32 9.2 
27,068 57.1 2,257,577 1,173,671 271 46 40 41,2 
17,692 58.4 1,118,148 393,054 301 2 39 11.4 
14,764 60.5 896,562 307,974 270 13 43 13.2 
6,864 73.8 381,752 154,803 93 were 26 21.8 
5,594 69.4 322,620 124,762 98 cae 22 18.3 
40,217 63.5 2,561,725 1,059,069 536 a 176 24.6 
34,752 59.7 2,285,893 911,966 588 67 186 22.1 
23,210 62.2 1,504,872 641,512 303 94 57 12.6 
26,300 57.3 1,913,232 880,467 362 35 93 19.0 
17,345 63.1 1,051,830 385,646 248 1 57 18.6 
14,507 62.6 883,692 320,348 252 3 52 16.9 
35,558 69.7 1,960,255 772,574 519 1 127 19.6 
30, 080 65.0 1,803,004 723, "085 485 Bate 157 24.5 
26,865 62.8 1,664,308 631,328 314 35 242 40.9 
22,831 61.1 1,451,049 513,698 283 89 255 40.7 
7,821 62.6 486,424 173,086 70 aivie * “46 18.6 
7,042 62.1 437,629 154,441 67 are 16 19.3 
38,494 64.7 2,398,402 969,888 446 48 123 19.9 
33,465 62.1 2,148,145 867,371 396 101 158 24.1 
S798 (Gu.o 282,471 104,194 96 23 14 10.5 
4,423 65.5 268,998 102,294 88 34 16 11.6 
33,249 61.9 2,356,428 1,060,306 338 50 117 23.2 
25,317 64.1 1,690,385 710,626 328 64 145 27.0 
9,881 68.0 589,674 251,838 118 Ae 9 fie | 
8,681 63.8 523,396 206,802 £15 erate 23 16.7 
26,112 71.2 1,575,012 695,666 337 38 74 16.5 
22, 766 67.3 1,407,546 602,045 288 65 93 20.9 
4,743 63.0 309,116 121,605 60 6 11 14.3 
3,863 60.5 247,476 91,895 53 15 15 18.1 
66,013 60.8 4,304,786 1,411,816 633 60 157 18.5 
53,053 59.8 3,467,695 1,083,440 598 68 183 21.6 
34,855 68.9 2,031,661 820,126 406 20 118 21.7 
31,091 64.2 1,887,493 742,097 410 44 97 17.6 
29,889 60.6 1,871,396 681,252 325 27 144 29.0 
25,449 57.2 1,654,947 571,872 315 60 164 30.4 
8,235 69.2 511,418 216,478 118 27 34 19.0 
7,401 66.8 470,835 194,853 123 40 24 12.8 
63,028 62.8 4,026,433 1,430,172 659 21 123 15,3 
51,503 61.1 3,383,808 1,142,684 572 61 147 18.8 
67,879 65.8 4,125,538 1,556,335 609 26 210 24.9 
56, 860 65.3 3,444,831 1,252,570 490 58 304 35:7 
10,307 64.8 614,026 224,502 76 awe 101 57.1 
8,659 61.9 522,015 178,938 83 Rae 90 52.0 
35,540 65.6 2,217,391 868,042 390 27 87 17.3 
29,552 62.1 1,866,056 692,550 351 99 70 13.5 
8,949 63.9 52,055 197,920 68 35 85 45.2 
8,057 58.0 532,856 178,292 71 23 94 50.0 
17,057 61.6 1,091,776 427,756 274 15 34 10.5 
14,007 59.2 904,448 343,482 263 66 26 Lie 
451 60.1 29,491 9,472 11 3 e aoe 
381 59.3 24,257 8,325 10 1 3 21.4 
9,291 66.5 550,180 210,228 89 12 23 19.5 
7,239 63.2 433,214 154,167 76 20 14 12.7 
17,025 65.2 1,081,378 420,126 214 5 42 16.1 
14,178 63.6 907,541 337, 654 204 13 49 18.4 

















June 28, 1941 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ...........1941 


Boston & Maine ............1941 


Great Lakes Region: 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western7j.. —_ 


Chicago Great Western ..... 1941 





iene 1940 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f...1941 
1940 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha.1941 
1940 


Great Northern ......... oeekG4l 


1940 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.¢.1941 
1940 


Northern Pacific .......2.... 1941 


Central Western Region: 
PNR ae entre s wae sees ns 1941 


1 
ae, Mee a & S. Fe (incl. 194 


F.& P. & S.F.).1940 
an Bol & Quincy ves ck 4h 


Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. ..1941 
19 
Uiitenr Bucthe? oo... eee 1941 





Southwestern Region: 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1941 
1940 

St. Louis Southw. Lines? ....1941 
19 

Texas & New Orleans ...... 1941 











ee 


19 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.7..1941 
1940 


Delaware & Hudson ........ 1941 
1940 
el., Lack. & Western ...... 1941 
1940 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)t....1941 
1940 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1941 
1940+ 
Lehigh: Valley ...2.05260se 1941 
1940 
New York Central ......060% 1941 
1940 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. ..1941 
1940 
Pere Marquette ..........+. 1941 
1940 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ..... 1941 
1940 
NVANMBIR (ccc Se clestivanecncicc hewn 
1940 
Central, Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1941 
1940 
Central of New Jersey7 ....1941 
1940 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... ae 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1941 
1940 
PORE TONG! seis. c cic v0 00 e001 1941 
1940 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1941 
1940 
CRUE) oo oiccosae' swe oes ea cea 1941 
1940 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1941 
1940 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1941 
1940 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... 1941 
1940 
Central of Georgiaf ......... 1941 
1940 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1941 
CB Seer 1940 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1941 
1940 
Seaboard ‘Air Line® ......... 1941 
1940 
Southern 2.5... ET ee 1941 
1940 


1940 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f .......1941 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western}. .1941 
1940 


Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..... 1941 
<a 1940 
Missouri Pacificf ...........1941 
1940 
Texas & Pacific ...........-1941 
: 1940 

St. Louis-San Franciscot ... Bos, 
940 


Items for the Month of April, 1941, Compared with April, 1940 
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miles _ton-miles 





Number of freight Gross ton- 
cars on line 
r ine ae per 
Per train- 
cent hour excluding 


Home 
737 
947 

3,940 

5,185 


5,828 
7,216 


8,127 
8,023 
9,589 
11,125 
15,051 
16,487 
2,712 
4,199 
8,904 
9,580 
74,874 
88,492 
5,164 
6,802 
6,144 
8,637 
12,953 
15,527 
9,501 
12,223 


52,984 
58,026 
6,506 
9,498 
2,874 


166,064 
198,262 


20,544 
24,442 


52,546 
45,070 
49,126 
35,960 


12,459 
14,661 

3,847 

4,945 
26,888 
31,999 
40,373 
35,391 
10,663 
11,920 
22,841 
23,095 


29,355 
34,366 

1,827 

2,413 
36,079 
44,551 

1,879 

3,672 
29,517 
33,921 
10,843 
12,161 
25,490 
29,543 


38,014 


4,997 
5,677 
15,788 
18,212 
2,497 
3,609 
15,509 
18,496 


1,924 
27657 


4,907 
6,303 





Foreign Total 


5,586 6,323 
4,161 5,108 


8 
7, 054 12,239 
14, 906 20,734 
1 1,703 18,919 


8,638 20,861 


29,999 82,983 
25,132 83,158 
11,349 17,855 
10,607 20,105 


3,503 11,985 
3,576 3,658 
3.571 3,708 
73,744 239,808 
58,633 256,895 
16,653 37,197 
11,421 35,863 


7,384 22,045 
4,307 8,154 
2,620 7,565 


7,519 23,028 
4,555 23, 1051 
415 
358 358 
3,413 5,337 


10,154 16,457 





Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


un- excluding 
serv- locomo- 

ice- tives and 
able tenders 


0.9 22,660 
2.2 20,511 
2.5 30,562 
5.8 28,596 
2.9 29,624 
4.1 28,970 


38,682 
32,740 
39,250 
36,473 
45,195 
46,249 
36,302 
36,310 
48,381 
44,300 
38,126 
38,119 
43,318 
40,916 
31,722 
31,495 
33,533 
41,949 
40,865 
39,754 


_ 


ONO UNIT STU OW ST DD DOU hr SIO 


bd 
SH SSVENNNBVEAAWNAAWH 


_ 


29,758 
29,563 - 


no 


—" 
DORM MORROMD AMY 
MO NTO OND AURA Uw 

= 

be! 

w 

bd 

o 


_ 


27, 725 


37,927 
55,585 
38,602 
56,184 


Save 
NoONS 


24,621 
24,530 
25,635 


re 


me ms 
SAAYNANYENEENDN NNAP RO Rwye AS 


23, 609 
23,526 


MOONS WHE 
to 
o> 
to 
ro) 
> 


29,996 


_ 
ORPNWANORNROFMUO 
me 
k=) 
fa) 
aN 
fon) 


_ 


TARR WO RDA enn 
hm Ur W100 0 AUN W OOD 
Ww 
ss 
“NI 
wn 
Co 


_ 


45, 017 


-_ 


POLMOANNNM WON 


30,926 
30,757 
35,830 
34,240 
41,975 
39,576 
29,398 
28,424 


34, 238 
31,345 
29,905 


Ad PARED NDOD UH 





per train- 


DONNY YVWHOKYOHNHDHW 
FPNVBOSNAANNSN 
RNR NUD dw WO bd 


DOD DOD 2¥NO 19 1|H}Y HNO 19 HY NH DOP 
NSOVAARVGSS Han 


DMNUIWACOMME ERR ClONWYWWiNdoUAROD 


DONNY NY NHNH NH HNN HON hd 
WEE NeES RUND WOM 


Subject to revision. 


Net 
ton- 


miles 


per 
car- 
day 


361 


WWANWWWWwWWwWDDRWwW Ww 
WNNN POS RAONUB OO RDANOAN 
UNIODANHDCORADROWUARD 


ede 


bt Cd Cd et et DD Gd 


NNNNUPOOWAR AWS 
NTO © UID UID COW et COO NT 


RD DD 


Wr we 
RANG 
Onur 


WCWAARWDHORARWWWH 
NAM NAN HAN os 
WPOUNDHWONRAREHLO 


PUNTOUNNW AAA AUD 
POPAADAVASUMDHH=| MONSPONAASOLS: 
UNNOWNAWK ANDAR blo 


Pounds 
of coal 
per 1,000 
Net gross 
ton- ton-miles 
miles _includ- 
per ing 
mile of locomo- 


road tives locomo- 


per and 
day tenders 
6,428 149 
4,840 165 
4,213 92 
3,464 98 
5,303 105 
4,124 105 
9,417 110 
8,974 118 
10,652 125 
»523 133 
10,264 97 
9,055 94 
5,922 87 
5,246 97 
9,586 105 
7,910 113 
6,939 103 
7,192 102 
9,243 87 
7,400 94 
3,996 99 
3,888 94 
13,235 116 
17,640 87 
3989 109 
4,830 117 
6,940 141 
6,948 142 
8,190 149 
8,187 137 
3,931 128 
3,512 133 
8,350 124 
6,920 124 
7 665 308 
716 317 
11,019 126 
9,950 111 
8,723 144 
9,455 138 
6,340 97 
19,337 73 
7,027 119 
18,037 91 
2,584 115 
2,023 111 
2,818 122 
2,271 121 
5,414 132 
4,636 133 
4,404 136 
6,036 126 
2,991 120 
2,483 123 
3,949 141 
3,685 141 
2,531 120 
2,057 120 
3,987 119 
3,558 120 
2,981 118 
2,659 120 
2,147 108 
2,106 114 
4,435 95 
2,971 108 
1,975 97 
1,618 101 
3,611 125 
3,124 134 
4,430 136 
3,351 139 
3,504 117 
2,692 118 
3,063 113 
2,758 116 
2,870 114 
2,419 114 
2,833 158 
2,543 150 
5,605 100 
4,453 97 
5,244 125 
4,218 120 
2,281 86 
1,818 91 
4,070 111 
3,242 115 
3,505 84 
3,076 86 
3,011 120 
2,396 124 
1,986 135 
1,745 131 
4,980 83 
3,147 87 
3,172 87 
2,549 89 


Loco- 


miles 






mo- 
tive 


per 


tive- | 
day 
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of first mortgage, six per .cent bonds, and 
to reduce the interest rate to four per cent 
during the extended period; and (3) pledge 
$200,000 of its first mortgage bonds as col- 
lateral security for its $80,000 note and to 
pledge up to $50,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds as collaterial security for its $20,000 
note. 


CENTRAL OF NEW _ JeRSEY.—Abandon- 
inent.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the operation of its West 23rd 
Street ferry from Jersey City, N. J., to 
New York City, N. Y., three miles. The 
company also asks authority to abandon 
the ferry terminal. 


Cuicaco & CatuMetT River.—Deficit 
Status.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that this com- 
pany did not sustain a decrease in its net 
railway operating income while under pri- 
vate operation in the Federal control period 
and is not entitled to the benefits of section 
204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to assume 
liability for $2,325,000 of two per cent 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
annual installments of $233,000 on July 1 
in each of the years from 1942 to 1946, 
inclusive, and of $232,000 on July 1 in each 
of the years from 1947 to 1951, inclusive. 
The issue has been sold at 100.261 to Har- 
‘ ris, Hall & Co. and associates, making the 
average annual cost to the company ap- 
proximately 1.95 per cent. 


Cuicaco & NorrH WESTERN.—I/nterest 
Payment.—The district court, on June 23, 
approved an order allowing the trustee 
of the North Western to distribute to 
security holders the sum of $9,028,315, 
already earned and set aside for interest 
payment, subject to any readjustments that 
might be necessitated should the final re- 
organization plan be modified. 


CoLttins & GLENNVILLE.—Abandonment. 
—~-This company would not be permitted to 
abandon a portion of its line extending 
from Reidsville, Ga., to Glennville, 16 
miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a proposed re- 
port of its Examiner A. G. Nye. Examiner 
Nye found that “instead of an onerating 
deficit averaging about $8,620 annually 
since 1936, as reported by the applicant, a 
revision of the income account based on the 
applicant’s records and on the evidence 
herein indicates an average operating profit 
of about $2,760 yearly.” 


CrystaL River—CrystTaL River & SAN 
Juan.—Abandonment.—These two roads 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a joint application for author- 
ity to abandon their lines (all operated by 
the C. R. & S. J.) extending from Carbon- 
dale, Colo., to Marble, approximately 28 
miles. 


Great NorTHERN.—.4bandonment.—Ex- 
aminer Lucian Jordan has recommended in 
a proposed report to Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that it find 
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that a line of railroad extending from Re- 
public, Wash., to Knob Hill, 4.5 miles, 
sought to be abandoned by this company, is 
an industrial track within the meaning of 
section 1 (22) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and dismiss the application for want 
of jurisdiction. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $6,920,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 20 
sem'-annual installments of $346,000, be- 
ginning September 1, 1941. The proceeds 
will be used as part of the purchase price 
of new equipment costing a total of $7,- 
699,166 and consisting of 1,000 40-ton box 
cars; 1,000 50-ton hopper cars; 200 40-ton 
refrigerator cars; 100 70-ton covered hop- 
per cars; and 100 50-ton flat cars. 


Kansas City SoutHerN.—New Direc- 
tor—Charles S. McCain, president of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., a New York investment 
firm, has been elected a director of this 
road, succeeding the late J. A. McDonough. 


MERIDIAN & BiGBEE River.—Ratification 
of Trustee —D. M. Graham has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ratify 
his appointment as trustee of this company 
during reorganization proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Missourr Paciric.—A bandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon a 
branch line extending from LeRoy, Kans., 
to Madison, 29.5 miles. On November 20, 
1939, Division 4 authorized the abandon- 
ment, but the full commission set aside the 
certificate and reopened the case. 

Chairman Eastman, in a concurring opin- 
ion, pointed out that only one train a day 
operated on the line and that it carried a 
crew of five men. He suggested that not 
more than three men were necessary to 
operate the train and that if a gas-pro- 
pelled unit were substituted, two would be 
sufficient. He was not sure that the reduc- 
tion in expense which would result from 
operating the train with a smaller crew 
would justify the continuance of the branch, 
but he was willing to move to reopen the 
case so that this possibility could be con- 
sidered, if any one wanted to take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity. 

Commissioner Splawn, dissenting, point- 
ed out that the fact that a particular branch 
line is not operating at a profit is no rea- 
son for discontinuing it. “If every portion 
of the railroad system in this country which 
does not earn a profit should be aban- 
doned,” he declared, “it would be surpris- 
ing how much railroad mileage would dis- 
appear. . . . Such small rivulets of traffic 
if dried up by abandonment will ultimately 
shrink total system traffic materially.” 
Commissioner Patterson joined Mr. Splawn 
in his dissent. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road awarded an issue 
of $15,000,000 equipment trust certificates 
to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & 
Merle-Smith and Stroud & Co., on June 
19, on a bid of 100.539 for 2%s, repre- 
senting an interest cost to the road of about 
2.15. The certificates, which mature in 
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equal annual installments, July 15, 1942 to 
1951, inclusive, were re-offered publicly at 
prices to yield 0.40 to 2.60 per cent, ac- 
cording to matur‘ty. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Abandonment.—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
extending from West Medway, Mass., to 
Bellingham Junction, 4.1 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
awarded, on June 24, an issue of $2,890,000 
of equipment trust certificates to Gregory 
& Son on a bid of 99.36 for 134s, repre- 
senting an interest cost to the road of 1.87 
The certificates, which mature in from 1 to 
10 years, were not re-offered publicly. 


NorTHERN’ PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
Acting on this company’s own request, Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has dismissed its application in 
Finance Docket No. 12427 for authority to 
abandon a portion of a line in Silver Bow 
County, Mont. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has awarded 
an issue of $5,700,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to L. M. Marks & Co. on a 
bid of 99.274 for 2s, representing an inter- 
est cost basis to the road of 2.14. The cer- 
tificates mature in ten equal annual install- 
ments, July 15, 1942 to 1951, inclusive. 


OKLAHOMA & RicH MountTAIN.—Aban- 
donment.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its entire line extend- 
ing from Page, Okla., to Pine Valley, 17 
miles. The line was built in 1925 to serve 
a Pine Valley lumber mill which is dis- 
continuing operations. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon its so-called Penfield branch 
extending from a connection with its Low 
Grade branch at Penfield, Pa., to the end 
of the line, one mile. 


PERE MArQuETTE.—A bandonment.—T his 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line extending from Tappan, Mich., 
to Almont, 30.1 miles. 


SACRAMENTO NorTHERN.—Abandonment 
of Operation.—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon opera- 
tion under trackage rights over tracks and 
facilities of the bridge railway of the Cali- 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority between San 
Francisco, Calif., and Oakland, 6.8 miles. 
At the request of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, Division 4 has re- 
tained jurisdiction in the case until such a 
time as the United States Supreme Court 
decides whether or not the commission has 
the power to attach labor-protection provi- 
sions to abandonment certificates. (A case 
to settle this question is now pending in the 
Supreme Court.) 


St. Louts, KENNett & SOUTHEASTERN.— 
Deficit Status.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission has found that 
this company earned a net railway operat- 
ing income in excess of 534 per cent per 
year on the value of its property and is 
not entitled to reimbursement under the 
provisions of section 204 of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, as amended January 7, 
1941, for any losses suffered during the 
period of federal control. Division 4 found 
that the period of private operation was 
20 months, which would entitle the com- 
pany to earn income at the rate of 9.58 
per cent for the period, whereas it earned 
at the rate of 15.48 per cent. An order 
was entered dismissing the carrier’s claim. 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a portion of its so-called Success 
branch extending from Success, Calif., to 
Clavicle, 5.8 miles. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the Pacific Electric—The Pacific Electric 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a line extending from Pomona Junc- 
tion, Calif., to North Pomona, 1.6 miles. 


WESTERN PaciFic.—Annual Report.— 
The 1940 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit of $913,592 after interest 
and other charges, a decrease of $1,054,046 
as compared with net deficit in 1939. Se- 
lected items from the income account fol- 
low: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
Raitway OPERATING 
REVENUES $18,489,801  +$1,799,812 
Maintenance of way 2,675,023 +313,789 
Maintenance of 
equipment 2,643,466 —245,599 
Transportation 6,738,441 +419,336 
ToTaAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 13,644,105 +645,341 
Operating ratio 73.79 —4.09 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 4,845,696 +1,154,471 
Railway tax accruals 1,038,979 +37,573 
Railway operating 
income 3,806,717 +1,116,898 
Net rents 1,160,678 -145,347 
Ner Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 2,646,040 +971,550 
Other income 294,010 +3,033 
Totat INCoME 2,940,050 +974,583 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment eeu.”  okees 
Interest on 
funded debt 3,610,294 +782,194 
Tota, Frxep CHARGES 3,795,943 —10,506 
Net Dericit $913,592 -$1,054,046 
Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable July 21 to holders of record July 10. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—A divi- 
dend of $3.00 on both Common stock and Divi- 
dend Obligations, payable June 28 to holders of 
record June 20. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.85 28.87 26.83 
Average price of 20 repre- 
Sentative railway bonds.. 64.95 64.55 54.90 
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Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


R. L. Gebhardt, division superintendent 
on the Lehigh Valley at Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed executive assistant of 
the New York, Ontario & Western, with 
headquarters at New York, effective July 
1, with duties to be assigned by the trustee. 


Harry R. Gernreich, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Los Angeles 
division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., was report- 
ed in the Railway Age of june 7, has been 
elected also vice-president and general man- 
ager of the San Diego & Arizona Eastern. 


R. E. Dunn, executive vice-president of 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Company 
(owned by the Seaboard Air Line), has 
been elected president, succeeding L. R. 
Powell, Jr., co-receiver of the railroad. 
R. P. Jones, chief finance and accounting 
officer, Seaboard Air Line, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the steamship company 
to succeed Mr. Dunn. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Francis J. Melia, a member of the 
Union Pacific law department at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral attorney, with the same headquarters. 


Harold S. Wood, secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, with headquarters as before 
at Richmond, Va. L. T. Oliver, assistant 
secretary, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary-assistant treasurer. A photograph of 
Mr. Wood and a biographical sketch of 
his career were published in the Railway 
Age of July 27, 1940. 


Robert Sumner Shapard, whose elec- 
tion as vice-president and general counsel 
of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 14, was born at Mobile, 
Ala., on February 10, 1874, and graduated 
from the University of Texas in 1896. 
He entered railway service on August 15, 
1899, with the International-Great North- 
ern at Palestine, Tex., as assistant attor- 
ney, later being advanced to assistant gen- 
eral attorney. In 1911, he went with the 
Texas & Pacific as assistant general attor- 
ney and during the period of Federal ccn- 
trol of the railroads he served as general 
attorney of the Texas & Pacific, the Fort 
Worth Belt, the Weatherford, Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern and the Gulf, Texas 
& Western (now part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific). On March 1, 1920, 


when the railroads were returned to pri- 
vate ownership he continued as general at- 
torney of the Texas & Pacific. In the lat- 
ter part of 1925, he was appointed «ssistant 
general attorney, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Dallas, and in the latter part of 
1933 he was advanced to general solicitor. 
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Mr. Shapard was promoted to general 
counsel in 1939, which position he held 
until his recent election as vice-president 
and general counsel. 


M. L. Bluhm, whose promotion to gen- 
eral solicitor of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 14, was born at Kendallville, Ind., 





M. L. Bluhm 


on March 25, 1889, and graduated from the 
University of Indiana in 1913 and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago law school in 1917. In 
1917 he enlisted for service in the World 
War and served in the U. S. Navy as an 
ensign. Following his discharge in 1919, he 
engaged in law practice in Chicago until 
1922, when he entered the service of the 
Milwaukee as assistant general solicitor. 
Mr. Bluhm was promoted to general attor- 
ney in 1931, which position he held until 
his recent promotion, effective June 16 


OPERATING 


C. O. Overbey, telegraph engineer in 
the office of the superintendent of telegraph 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of telegraph, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Calif, succeeding R. M. Iliff, 
deceased. 


Gideon J. Willingham, trainmaster on 
the Illinois Central at Champaign, IIl., 
has been promoted, effective July 1, to 
superintendent of the Illinois division, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Joseph 
T. Stanford, who will be appointed termi- 
nal manager at Chicago, succeeding to the 
duties of Arthur M. Umshler, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Terminal division, 
who will retire because of ill health on 
that date. Edgar J. Brosseau, assistant 
trainmaster at Kankakee, IIl., will be rro- 
moted to trainmaster at Champaign, to 
relieve Mr. Willingham. The position of 
terminal superintendent at Chicago will be 
discontinued. 


John F. Sharkey, trainmaster on the 
Illinois Central at Water Valley, Miss., 
has been promoted, effective July 1, to 
superintendent of the Mississippi division, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Thomas K. Williams, who will be trans- 
ferred to the Kentucky division, with head. 
quarters at Paducah, Ky., replacing James 
W. Kern, who will retire because of ill 
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health on that date. Herman J. Rouck, 
yardmaster at Ft. Knox, Ky., will be pro- 
moted to trainmaster at Water Valley, to 
relieve Mr. Sharkey. Wayne A. John- 
ston, assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager, who has been in charge 
of the Kentucky division during the ilness 
of Mr. Kern, will return to his post at 
Chicago. 


Don K. Price has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky., as reported in the 
Railway Age of June 21, page 1136. 

Mr. Price was born at Rensselaer, Ind., on 
January 31, 1880, and entered railway serv- 
ice on December 1, 1896, as a file clerk in 
the office of the superintendent of the L. & 
N. at Middlesboro, Ky. In August, 1901, 
he was transferred to the general freight 
office at Montgomery, Ala., as a stenogra- 
pher, and in the following year he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the superintendent at 
Pensacola, Fla. In May, 1904, he was sent 
to Middlesboro on the Cumberland Valley 
division, where he was subsequently ap- 
pointed assistant master of trains. On June 
1, 1913, he was advanced to master of 
trains, with the same headquarters, and on 
June 1, 1918, he was further. promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Cumberland 


Don. K. . Price 


Valley division. Mr. Price was advanced 
to superintendent of the Cincinnati division, 
with headquarters at Latonia, Ky., in Au- 
gust, 1936, and a year later he was trans- 
ferred to the Louisville division, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Love was born at -Knoxville, Tenn., 
and attended the University of Cincinnati. 
He entered railway service in November, 
1909, as a laborer in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the L. & N. at Knoxville, later 
being advanced to’ machinist apprentice. 
After completing his apprenticeship at 
Knoxville at Etowah, Tenn., he was ap- 
pointed machinist at the latter- point and 
was later transferred to Covington, Ky. In 
the spring of 1919 Mr. Love was promoted 
to assistant roundhouse foreman and sev- 
eral months later he was transferred to 
DeCoursey, Ky. On February 1, 1925, he 
was promoted to assistant master mechanic 
with jurisdiction over the shops at both 
DeCoursey and Covington and on June 15, 
1931, he was advanced to master mechanic, 
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with headquarters at Nashville, the position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


Clarence C. Fertig, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Oklahoma division 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 


Clarence C. Fertig 


headquarters at El Reno, Okla., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 14, was 
born at Bement, IIl., on December 10, 1888, 
and took the adult extension course of the 
University of Oklahoma from 1920 to 1924. 
He entered railway service in December, 
1905, as a clerk on the Rock Island at 
Shawnee, Okla., later serving as a switch- 
man: and night yardmaster at that point. In 
October, 1912, he was promoted to general 
yardmaster at Haileyville, Okla., and in 
March, 1913, he was transferred to Shaw- 
nee. Mr. Fertig was transferred to El 
Reno in September 1924, and in February, 
1927, he was promoted to assistant train- 
master at Seminole, Okla. In December, 
1930, he was transferred to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and in January, 1937, he was pro- 
moted to trainmaster, with headquarters at 
El Reno. Mr. Fertig was further advanced 
to assistant superintendent on the Missouri- 
Kansas division, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in August, 1939, and in 
March, 1941, he was appointed acting su- 
perintendent of the Oklahoma division, with 
headquarters at El Reno, which position he 
neld until his recent promotion, effective 
June 1. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles D. Hardin, superintendent of 
trafic of the Indiana Railroad, has been 
appointed’ traffic manager of the Southern 
Indiana Railway, Inc., with:-headquarters 
as before at Indianapolis, Ind. 


William M. Long, northern traffic 
manager of the Illinois Terminal, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promot- 
ed to eastern traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding H. A. 
Tuohy, and L. C. Bundy, general freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been advanced 
to northern traffic manager at Chicago, 
relieving Mr. Long. F. L. Dennis, gen- 
eral agent at Decatur, IIl., has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent at St. Louis, 
replacing Mr. Bundy, and K. L. Stivers, 
general agent at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been transferred to Decatur, succeeding 
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Mr. Dennis. K. E. Snow, general agent 
at Danville, Ill, has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, relieving Mr. Stivers, and 
J. J. Flynn has been appointed general 
agent at Danville, replacing Mr. Snow. 


Robert G. Henderson general freight 
agent of the Boston & Albany, has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Boston, Mass., to 
succeed Richard Van Ummersen, who 
will retire on July 1, after more than 49 
years of service. E. P. Gardiner, assis- 
tant to freight traffic manager, has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Boston. §S. Lancaster, assistant 
general freight agent, has been promoted 
to general freight agent at Boston. F. E. 
McGrath, assistant general freight agent 
on the New York Central at Albany, N. 
Y., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent and industrial agent on the 
Boston & Albany at Boston. 

Mr. Van Ummersen was born on Decem- 
ber 14, 1875, at Boston and attended the 
public schools of Cambridge, Mass. He 
entered railroad service on July 26, 1891, 
with the Boston & Albany, serving in vari- 
ous positions in the ticket auditor’s office 
until February, 1896, when he became claim 
tariff and rate clerk in the general freight 
office. From June, 1900, to June, 1906, 
Mr. Van Ummersen was chief clerk, be- 
coming division freight agent at Worcester, 
Mass., on the latter date. He was assis- 
tant general freight agent at Boston from 
November, 1907, to June, 1911, when he 
became general freight agent. He became 
freight traffic manager in March, 1920, the 
position he held until his retirement. 


Henry Valentine Borjes, whose pro- 
motion to general freight agent of the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 
14, was born on September 22, 1899, at 
Norfolk, Va. Mr. Borjes attended the pub- 
lic schools of Norfolk, and entered railroad 
service in 1916 with the New York, Phil- 
adelphia & Norfolk (now Pennsylvania) 
and later served on the Seaboard Air Line 
and the Norfolk Southern. He then served 


Henry Valentine Borjes 


as secretary to the traffic manager of the 
Carolina Shippers Association, Inc., Wil- 
son, N. C., and as associate rate specialist 
for the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Borjes en- 
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SAVE WITH SLOTTED 
RUNHING BOARDS 


Shown above on a modern Caboose is the 
newest application of “A.W.” Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate—Slotted Type Super-Diamond 
Running Boards. . . Rapid draining. Re- 
moves the hazard of rain and snow. The 
arrangement of slots and their hand-hold 
size give extra protection to working per- 
sonnel. View of Steps and Platform at 
lower left shows another application of 
“A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate. Made 
from solid steel, “A.W.” Floor Plate resists 
corrosion and gives maximum service dur- 
ing life of car. Used on all types of freight- 
rolling stock ... Write us for further facts. 


‘Ga. WwW: olled Sind 


FLOOR PLATE 


ALAN WOOD STEEL CO., CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


District Offices and Representatives— Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Roanoke,Sanford,N.C., 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 
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tered the service of the Atlantic Coast 
Line on July 15, 1929, and was appointed 
assistant general freight agent on August 
1, 1935, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Carl W. Sunderbrink, assistant to 
freight traffic manager and industrial agent 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, has been 
appointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Leroy Blue, who has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. H. A. B. Brown, di- 
vision freight agent at Pittsburgh, succeeds 
Mr. Sunderbrink as assistant to freight 
trafic manager and industrial agent. Paul 
J. Schweibing has been appointed general 
agent to succeed Estey N. Smith, who 
has been appointed division freight agent, 
succeeding Mr. Brown. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Charles H. Mottier, assistant to the 
vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Illinois Central, has been promoted, effec- 
tive July 1, to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, and Fred 
L. Thompson, vice-president and chief 
engineer, will continue as vice-president in 
charge of the engineering department. Mr. 





Charles H. Mottier 


Mottier was born at Gibson City, IIl., on 
April 21, 1888, and graduated in civil en- 
gineering from the University of Illinois 
in 1910. He entered railway service in 
1910 as an instrumentman and inspector 
on track elevation work for the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy in Chicago, and in 
February, 1911, went with the Illinois Cen- 
tral on construction work in the bridge de- 
partment, serving successively as masonry 
inspector, construction foreman, draftsman, 
designer and assistant engineer. In 1918 
he was transferred to the office of the chief 
engineer at Chicago as an assistant engi- 
neer, later being promoted to office engi- 
neer. In 1920 Mr. Mottier was appointed 
office engineer of the Chicago Terminal 
Improvements of the Illinois Central, and 
in 1924 he was appointed engineer of de- 
sign, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. In 1935 he was promoted to assistant 
to the vice-president and chief engineer. 
Mr. Mottier has been an active member of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation for many years, having served as 
a member of the Committee on Yards and 
Terminals since 1922 and at present is serv- 
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ing his second year as chairman of that 
committee. 


Rossel L. Cook, whose promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was reported in 





Rossel L. Cook 


the Railway Age of June 14, was born on 
January 8, 1887, at Mattoon, Ill. He at- 
tended the public schools of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, and was graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1911 with a degree in civil 
engineering. Mr. Cook entered railroad 
service on December 19, 1906, serving for 
18 months in the engineering department 
of the Pennsylvania, then serving for six 
months as engineer for the Red Jacket Coal 
Company at Matewan, W. Va., prior to 
completion of his college education. Mr. 
Cook entered the service of the Central of 
Georgia as draftsman at Savannah in June, 
1911, and served successively as instrument- 
man, assistant engineer, principal assistant 
engineer and office engineer, holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
promotion to assistant chief engineer. 


John E. Rogan, whose promotion to 
assistant engineer maintenance of way on 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 31, was born at New Orleans, La., 
on November 3, 1886, and graduated in 





John E, Rogan 


civil engineering from Tulane University 
in 1907. He entered railway service in 
1907 as a section foreman on the Illinois 
Central, and in September, 1913, was pro- 
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moted to track supervisor of the New 
Orleans terminal. Mr. Rogan was ad- 
vanced to division engineer of the New 
Orleans terminal in February, 1919. Ip 
September, 1931, his jurisdiction was ex. 
tended to include the Louisiana division 
and the Gulf & Ship Island (part of the 
Illinois Central system), and his head- 
quarters were transferred to McComb, 
Miss. On October 1, 1939, he was ap 
pointed trainmaster of the New Orleans 
terminal, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, which position he held until his 
recent promotion, effective June 1. 


O. M. Barlow, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Southern Pacific at Oakland 
Pier, Cal., has been promoted to division 
engineer of the Western division, with the 
same headquarters, to Succeed F. A. Bord- 
well, who will retire on July 1. 


MECHANICAL 


I. W. Martin, general foreman locomo- 
tive shops of the New York Central, west 
of Buffalo, with headquarters at Collin- 
wood, Ohio, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of shop at West Albany, N. Y.,, 
locomotive shop, effective July 1. 


OBITUARY 


Roy P. Rockefeller, assistant treasurer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on June 22. 


Robert Caldwell Pearson, assistant 
treasurer of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., died on 
June 23 in a Portsmouth hospital, at the 
age of 67. 


John Erhardt Muhlfeld, consulting en- 
gineer and leader in the development and 
design of motive power and rolling stock, 
died on June 19 at Harkness Pavilion, 
New York, of a heart attack, after an ill- 
ness of two weeks, at the age of 68. Mr. 
Muhlfeld was born at Peru, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1872, and entered railroad serv- 
ice during the summer of 1890. After serv- 
ing in various capacities on the Wabash 
and its predecessors, and with Canadian 
roads, he entered the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1902, serving successively 
as assistant to general superintendent mo- 
tive power, superintendent motive power 
and general. superintendent motive power. 
From 1910 to 1912 Mr. Muhlfeld was vice- 
president and general manager in charge of 
reconstruction,’ Kansas City Southern, at 
Kansas City, Mo. During 1912 and 1913 
he investigated steam railway practices 
European countries, and since the latter 
year has been a consulting engineer, with 
offices at New York. Mr. Muhlfeld was 
the author of many papers on various 
phases of railway operation and manage 
ment published in railway, scientific and 
technical journals. His principal activities 
included railway improvement, rehabilita- 
tion, valuation and development of railway 
motive power, rolling stock, shop machin- 
ery, tool and power plant equipment, etc. 
During the first World War he developed 
the use of powdered coal as substitute for 
fuel oil in marine service. 
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NEW CONDITIONS, OLD TECH- 
NIQUE: Railroad service (including the 
job of every railroad employee) nowadays 
has to meet the test of the market place. 
That is to say, the railroads no longer tell 
their customers what their transportation 
is going to cost them; they put a price on 
railroad service and, if that price is higher 
than that of an alternative form of trans- 
portation—the railroads do not get the 
business and railroad jobs are thereby re- 
duced. The leading editorial herein points 
out that every payment made for work not 
done weakens the railroads in their com- 
petitive struggle for traffic, and hence their 
ability to provide jobs. The editorial sug- 
gests that railroad employees, and even 
union executives, are poorly informed in 
the elementary facts which now control 
railroad employment; and hence that they 
are insisting on policies which are disad- 


-vantageous to labor. 


3 
TWO MONTHS’ EARNINGS: Net 
railway operating income for the first two 
1941 months ran at the annual rate of 4.27 
per cent, which compares with 2.79 per 
cent in 1940 and 3.79 per cent in 1930. 
Gratifying as this report is, two months is 
a small part of a year—and even if earn- 
ings ran at this level for a whole year, 
investors in gaging the railroads’ attrac- 
tiveness as investments have to look back 
upon ten years when the rate of return 
has averaged only 2 per cent. 

® 
TRIMMED FOR SPEED: How l11- 
year-old locomotives have been altered to 
fit them to present-day higher speeds is 
related in an article herein, dealing with 
C. G. W. experience. The locomotives are 
2-10-4’s, and, while their performance was 
good at lower speeds, they rode roughly 
and were hard on track when the pace was 
quickened. Correction included cross-bal- 
anced disc wheels and lightweight rods. 

i) 
GETTING MILK BACK: How the 
milk tanks, which are designed to shift 
quickly and inexpensively from truck to 
rail and vice versa, are turning the trick 
in getting milk traffic back on the New 
York Central is related in a brief article 
elsewhere in these pages. 


® 
DEFENSE PLANT ~ OCATION: If 
you are interested in knowing what chances 
your locality has of getting defense plants 
assigned to it, turn to the news pages 
herein and read the rules that the Defense 
Commission has laid down for locating 
such plants in future. Areas at present 
non-industrial seem to be favored, if they 
can show an adequate supply of competent 
labor for whom new houses will not be 
needed. 

) 


SILLCOX ON THE DITCH: Such 
memhers of the engineering fraternity as 
are inclined to look upon any federal con- 
struction project as ipso facto of profes- 
sional advantage to them (and hence not 
requiring rigorous economic scrutiny) will 
Probably not enjoy L. K. Sillcox’s article 
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on the St. Lawrence project in the current 
issue of “Mechanical Engineering.” This 
article, which is briefly reviewed in the 
news pages herein, takes this project apart 
with the competence and objectivity to be 
expected of the author—and leaves it stand- 
ing stark naked in its unadorned deformity. 
It is not a particularly pretty sight, and 
certainly adds nothing to the reputation of 
the project’s advocates as connoisseurs of 
the true, the beautiful and the good. 
i) 
SO MUCH FOR SO MANY: A pene- 
trating insight into the political troubles 
which, more so than Hitler, threaten the 
welfare of the American people, is evi- 
denced in an address (abstracted herein) 
by C. E. Johnston, chairman of the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives. 
There is no “ideology” in the demonstrable 
fact that no other economic system has 
done so much for so many as the traditional 
American system. The speaker makes it 
clear that some business interests, who 
claim to be such staunch defenders of our 
honored institutions, are, in reality, their 
principal traducers; and he proves his in- 
dictment by citations from the transporta- 
tion industry. How about clipping this 
piece out and sending it to some of your 
waterway and superhighway contacts? 
They are the boys—quite as much as Hit- 
ler and the Communists—who are cutting 
the props out from under U. S. A. pros- 
perity, its freedom, and its future. 
@ 


“SABOTAGING DEFENSE”: This is 
the characterization which the respected 
Montreal Gazette puts upon the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. “The materials that 
will go into this undertaking,” the Gazette 
continues, “are needed for war purposes, 
so is the money and so are the men.” As 
a matter of cold fact, there seems to be 
little enthusiasm in the Dominion for this 
socialistic venture. The Canadians are 
trailing along with reluctance, merely be- 
cause the New Deal has turned the heat 
on them; and because New Deal support 
is needed for Canada’s war effort. In the 
meantime, legislation for the project has 
not yet reached Congress. The New Deal 
Machiavellians are still doing their work 
behind the scenes. 
9 


GOVT. A TRUCKER IN G. B.: 
Truck operators in this country have been 
repeatedly warned that, if conditions are 
made so tough for the railroads that 
government operation ensues, the trucks 
will soon also find themselves a socialized 
enterprise. Corroboration of this opinion 
comes from England in the announcement 
that the British government is embarking 
in the business of truck operation—follow- 
ing its centralization of railway operation 
under government control soon after the 
war started. Government economic en- 
terprises do not relish competition, nor 
even tolerate it for long; a situation to 
which the brains, confessedly so superior, 
of this country’s automotive and kindred 
industries might profitably give greater 
heed than they have so far. 
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WHO GETS THE RR $?: 1940 expen- 
ditures of the Class I railroads for materials 
and supplies, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, are tabulated by states 
in the news pages herein. Pennsylvania 
heads the list with 172 million dollars and 
Illinois comes next with almost 103 mil- 
lions. Then follow Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, California and West Virginia, in the 
order named. 

sg 
EQUIPMENT BOOM: In the first 
quarter of 1941, orders for locomotives 
have totaled 324, freight cars over 27,000, 
and passenger cars almost 300. This is the 
largest first quarter’s locomotive business 
since prior to 1929 and the largest first 
quarter’s freight car volume of any year 
since 1929. Details are set forth in the 
news pages herein. Unfortunately, the 
bloom on the cheeks of the equipment mar- 
ket must be recognized as a febrile flush— 
although it is no greater than healthy busi- 
ness conditions would provide, given once 
more sane political policies toward private 
enterprise. 

és 
LCL AND THE PRR: The vigorous 
campaign being conducted by the Penn- 
sylvania to increase its 1. c. 1. tonnage, and 
the economy with which such business is 
handled, is surveyed in a brief article in 
these pages. The P. R. R. has almost 
doubled its average load per car in I. c. 1. 
service and it cites figures to establish the 
profitability of this traffic. Information is 
also given as to the steps being taken to 
solicit this tonnage with energy and ef- 
fectiveness ; and the rate reforms which the 
P. R. R. is supporting. 

g 


ANOTHER REFEREE CASE: A case 
is reported herein in which a Railroad 
Adjustment Board referee got so enthusi- 
astic in handing out railroad money that 
he passed out better than $2,000 which 
the employee-beneficiaries had never even 
asked the railroad to pay them. Nothing, 
it is said, gives as much true pleasure as 
philanthropy. He who can practice this 
virtue with other people’s money, with but 
hasty scrutiny into the justice of the claim- 
ant’s cause, and draw $50 or $75 a day for 
his trouble—would thus appear to be quad- 
ruply blessed. 
38 

LIGHT ON PIPELINES: More and 
more, the question of pipelines and who 
gets the benefit from them is coming out 
into the open. A couple of such lines in 
the Southeast came up for discussion before 
a House committee this week—the same 
in behalf of which President Roosevelt 
spoke out a few weeks ago, seemingly at 
the instigation of some subordinate who 
did not give him all the facts. Questions 
which need to be settled are: The advis- 
ability of requiring certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity for pipeline construc- 
tion; a “commodities clause” to divorce 
these transportation agencies from the oil 
companies; restricting them to a “fair re- 
turn;” requiring them to accept small 
quantities, and otherwise to conduct their 
operations as true common carriers. 
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‘INFLATION PRO AND CON: The 


government is attempting to control prices 
by intimidating industrial managements— 
but it is not controlling costs, such as wages 
and taxes for wasteful governmental ex- 
penditures. And its monetary policies are, 
potentially, extremely inflationary. So, 
what is being done is to generate all the 
causes there are for general inflation, while 
attempting to prevent the symptoms of in- 
flation from showing. As the leading edi- 
torial herein points out, not even the abso- 
lutist Nazi government of Germany has 
taken on so difficult an assignment. 

@ 
POST-WAR PUMP PRIMING: Along 
with colossal current expenditures (with 
business profits largely removed) the New 
Deal is planning huge post-war public 
works outlays—largely aimed at putting 
the railroads out of business; and killing 
off railroad employment. But other private 
enterprises are also destined for the social- 
ist chopping block, many of them being as 
slow to catch on to what awaits them as 
were the bemused railroad employees who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt in last fall’s elec- 
tion, considering him to be a “friend of the 
working man.” 

® 
WAR ON THE MIDDLE CLASS: 
Far more resolutely and purposefully than 
it is preparing for the national defense, the 
New Deal is carrying on an _ internal 
squeeze-play against those of our citizens 
who have more than average incomes and 
who own the bulk of the country’s prop- 
erty (which class, incidentally, includes a 
large percentage of railroad employees, as 
well as officers and supervisors). As the 
leading editorial herein points out, the coun- 
try ought to unite for national defense, 
but it is just plain foolishness to expect 
the middle class to put up most of the 
brains and the money needed to carry on a 
domestic policy aimed at its own annihila- 
tion. We should take a look at France’s 
experience and discontinue this reckless in- 
ternal revolution before it undermines our 
military effectiveness. And every member 
of the middle class ought to be awakened 
to what the politicians are planning for 
him in their “wave of the future.” 

gs 
SAFETY SEC. QUIZ: A new technique 
of putting over the messages of experts 
at conventions was inaugurated at last 
week’s New Orleans Safety Section meet- 
ing. Instead of the authorities talking at 
the audience, they were put into a panel 
and were grilled with questions from the 
membership—like they do it on the popu- 
lar radio quiz programs. Our transporta- 
tion editor, who was there, reveals some 
enthusiasm for the innovation in his report 
of the proceedings, published herein. 


a 
CARTEL RATE-MAKING: Commis- 
sioner Splawn has dissented from a major- 
ity decision of Div. 2, denying the rail- 
Toads authority to cut, rates on petroleum 
Products from South Atlantic ports to in- 
terior S. C. and N. C. points. Dr. Splawn 
emphasized the need of the railroads for 
tonnage if they are to afford consumers 
the economies of railroad service. All of 
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which raises the question whether rate 
regulation (in the light of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Northwest petroleum 
case) is taking on the characteristics of a 
cartel—the function of which is to promote 
the provision of excessive transportation 
facilities; their minimum utilization; and 
consequent excessive costs to customers. In 
short, a.merger of competition and monop- 
oly, retaining the bad features of each. 

a 
COY ON COY BOARD: Whenever 
the question comes up of confirming the 
Transport Study Board, headed by Wayne 
Coy, some of the essential senators seem 
always to be otherwise—and presumably 
more pleasantly—engaged, for reasons sug- 
gested in the news pages herein. 

s 


GRAIN CARS IN DEMAND: Car 
Service Chairman Kendall is “calling all 
cars” of the granger roads. It looks like 
there is going to be a big wheat movement 
during the coming harvest; and conditions 
aren’t going to be helped any by the big 
carry-over from last year now occupying 
a large percentage of available storage 
space. Compared with this prospect—the 
Wsstern lines had 13 per cent less of their 
own cars on line at the middle of March 
than they did a year ago; while the Eastern 
and Allegheny roads held 49 per cent more 
Western cars in March this year than they 
did last. So a quota plan has been put 
into operation to start the cars homeward. 


TRANSPORT IN DEFENSE: The 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
has been denuded of all of its functions, 
except oversight of transportation (under 
the direction of Ralph Budd) and protect- 
ing the interests of agriculture. Former 
responsibilities of the Defense Commis- 
sion have been divided up between the O. 
P. M. (the Knudsen organization) and the 
so-called Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, over which the truculent New Deal- 
er, Leon Henderson, presides as chief com- 
missar. The President has said that 
“studies” are under way to determine to 
which organization the transportation and 
agricultural agencies should be assigned. 
Any bets? 

) 
SOLDIERS AT 1%c PER MI.: Sol- 
diers, sailors and marines—traveling in 
uniform, with papers to show that they are 
on furlough and paying their own way— 
will be carried by the railroads at 1% cents 
per mile, effective about May 1. 

& 
ARMY RAILROADING: Railroad men 
are too old on the average nowadays to 
supply enough men to do the railroading 
for the Army—hence the necessity for 
operating a sample railroad, which will be- 
gin operations in June, where inexperienced 
men can serve their apprenticeship. But 
that isn’t the only reason why the Army 
needs this actual practice (as a report in 
the news pages herein reveals)—modern 
mobile war and greater use of airplanes 
has made military railroading tougher 
than it was in France back in 1918; and the 
Army has got to simulate these new con- 
ditions and develop a railroading techni- 
que for licking them. 
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1-STOP COALING STA.: A locomo- 
tive stops for coal and, without. another 
move, it also takes on water and sand and 
gets its cinders dumped; and the plant 
services any locomotive regardless of size. 
Such is an installation: by the Lehigh, on 
its main line at Towanda, Pa., described 
and illustrated elsewhere herein. 

6 
AUTOMATIC WELDING: The rapid 
increase in welding in freight and passen- 
ger car construction—and the ingenious 
devices by which this process is being made 
more economical—is discussed in a paper 
herein by A. C. F.’s electrical engineer. 

2 
FLEXIBLE WAGES: In contrast to 
the large inflexible wage increases being 
hi-jacked out of the American people by 
labor unions, which are capitalizing on 
their country’s peril, comes the request of 
Canadian railway employees for an ad- 
justment in their compensation, as reported 
in the news pages herein. The Canadian 
employees are not seeking to use the 
present occasion to improve permanently 
their economic status, but only to protect 
themselves against rising living costs. 
While there is some disagreement over de- 
tails, there is none on principles. The 
wage adjustment sought would be flexible, 
falling or rising automatically; not being a 
one-way-street, storing up disputes over 
wages when the war ends. It is the old 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of fair play which, 
somehow, seems to have taken firmer root 
north of the border than south of it. 

® 
NOTE TO RR EMPLOYEES: As 
his contribution this week to the super- 
highway propaganda “softening-up” cam- 
paign, President Roosevelt arinounced the 
appointment of a 7-man committee to help 
Chief Spender John Carmody concoct a 
system of “inter-regional highways’—just 
something with which further to crucify 
the taxpayers, after 8 years of New Deal 
peace-time profligacy and God only knows 
what burdens for defense. And a fine 
prospect for railroads and railroad jobs. 
It won’t be a 2-weeks’ vacation with pay 
then, but a permanent vacation without pay. 

i) 
STRATEGY OF ERROR: Anybody 
who has watched the tricks of professional 
opinion-fixers can see evidence that their 
slickest tactics are in iull operation to 
bums-rush this country into a gigantic 
“super-highway” program. Since these 
projects cannot be sold on their merits to 
anybody in his right mind, the technique is 
to have a new superhighway plan bob up 
every week or ten days in any quarter 
where it can get publicity. No discussion 
—not even favorable. Just spring the idea; 
and drop it. Then repeat it again; and 
again; and again. The first thing you 
know, people have got a subconscious ac- 
ceptance of the scheme, without ever think- 
ing about it—and opponents have to fight 
a rear-guard, defensive battle against it. 
It is a despicable and suicidal business for 
free enterprise people to muddy their hands 
with—corrupting the public understanding 
of economic principles, in which lies the 
only hope for the continuance of economic 
freedom. But there you are. 
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HAVING EYES, THEY SEE NOT: 
The most significant of all contrasts in this 
country is to be found in the comparative 
attitude of people whose study of economic 
questions goes no further than their cur- 
rent week’s wages, and that of those who 
have read some history and economics and 
done a little looking around. The former 
are enjoying their new “prosperity” and 
clamoring for more. The latter are grow- 
ing daily more apprehensive of the now- 
imminent dangers which threaten to under- 
mine America’s living standards for many 
years to come. This situation raises im- 
portant questions of railroad policy, as is 


set forth in the leading editorial herein. - 


The time has now come to act—and to act 
quickly, if consequences of the gravest kind 
are to be avoided. 
cs 

TRANSPORT INFIRMITY: Not to 
beat about the bush, what America is 
threatened with is general deterioration of 
its productive efficiency, and consequent im- 
poverishment—to say nothing of military 
threats to her safety. The same kind of 
uneconomic and impolitic behavior which 
promises soon to wreck our standard of liv- 
ing is also the surest way of weakening our 
military strength, and hence of inviting 
armed attack and possible defeat. Railroad 
people do not have to look afield for the 
kind of nonsense which is undermining the 
nation—economically and militarily. Pro- 
posed inflexible wage increases at a time 
like this, and half-hearted .opposition to 
such economically-cancerous ventures as 
the St. Lawrence and superhighways— 
these constitute sufficient morbidity to oc- 
cupy all the white corpuscles available in 
the transportation industry. 


: @ 
COURT OF LAST RESORT: There 
is only one person who can rescue America 
from its deadly peril, and that is the well- 
meaning citizen, Mr. John Q. Public. But 
Mr. Public cannot act unless he knows the 
facts, and too many of the few people who 
do know them are beating their breasts 
in private; leaving the cynical or be- 
fuddled politician as Mr. Public’s only 
source of information. Getting down to 
cases, the leading editorial herein suggests 
that a manual be prepared for distribution 
among railroad employees, setting forth 
'~.thout bias the basic facts of the economic 
and political forces now working to de- 
termine the future of railway employment. 


® 

COACH RENOVATION: The Dela- 
ware & Hudson is continuing its program 
of coach modernization—a further job in 
this direction being described and illustrated 
herein. In addition to air-conditioning, the 
renovated cars were reseated, their light- 
Ing was improved, and a completely new 
decorating job was done, inside and out. 


€ 
“PERFECT SHIPPING”: The drive is 
on in earnest to eliminate, to the largest 
degree possible, all damage to freight in 
transit on the railroads during April— 
perfect shipping month.” This year an 
added incentive is given to strive for per- 
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fection, in the strategic defense materials 
which are moving by rail; and damage to 
which might seriously retard the nation’s 
military program. The nature of the job 
before the carriers, and what it is hoped 
may be accomplished, is set forth in an 
article herein. 
a 

BUM BRAKES ON TRUCKS: In a 
test of truck and bus brakes by the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, only a little more than 
half of the trucks were found to have satis- 
factory brakes, and only 42 per cent of the 
buses. It was found that braking per- 


formance of trucks and tractor-trailer com- 


binations deteriorated as weight increased— 
just one more of the many good reasons 
for stringent legal limitations on the mag- 
nitude of these vehicles. 

3 
UNIONS UNDER SOCIALISM: The 
great rapid transit system of New York is 
a socialized enterprise—forced into munici- 
pal operation by the politicians’ whipping 
up the people to demand something for a 
nickel which costs more like a dime to pro- 
duce. As with all socialistic operations 
(like the T. V. A., “super-highways” and 
inland waterways) the peoplé pay a large 
part of the cost in hidden taxes; and thus 
think they are getting a bargain from pub- 
lic ownership which a soul-less, profit-seek- 
ing corporation would deny them. And 
how are the unions faring under the social- 
ized regime? They are being told where 
they head in—and by none other than 
Mayor La Guardia, who for years has been 
a professional “liberal” and pal of labor 
leaders. At that, His Honor is dead right; 
the city government can’t allow itself to be 
dictated to by labor bosses. But the epi- 
sode gives a preview of the noose some of 
our labor leaders are sticking their heads 
into—by following policies which invite the 
socialization of the railroads and other pri- 
vate industries. 
INFLATION?: Your reporter was 
privileged last week to hear off-the-record 
opinions of several capable students of 
business trends on the probability of price 
inflation—and all but one of them expected 
it would come, induced by the govern- 
ment’s reckless monetary and spending 
policy, as well as its standing by while ir- 
responsible labor unions bludgeon higher 
wages (for which there is no excuse in 
living costs) out of employers. Do people 
who work for a living want their savings, 
their insurance and their prospective pen- 
sions to lose half of their purchasing 
power, as they did in the last war? And 
how can the government expect to sell de- 
fense bonds to the people, while it gives 
them reason to suspect that the bonds will 
lose half or more of their value in a year 
or so? Harry Scherman’s article in the 
April 12 Saturday Evening Post will elu- 
cidate this subject further for those who 
want more light upon it. The preservation 
of our national safety is going to cost every 
class of people a lot of money—and the 
more any one group is encouraged to profi- 
teer, the greater that cost will be; includ- 
ing that to the profiteers themselves. 


3] 


BY COACH TO ST. LOUIS: A fur- 
ther expansion of the railroad’s high-speed, 
de luxe coach services has been announced 
—this time between New York and St. 
Louis, the Pennsylvania being its sponsor. 
The new train, to be known as the “Jef- 
fersonian,” will have a 20%4-hour schedule, 
substantially equivalent to that of the 
fastest now available. In addition to com- 
fortable coaches, the train will also make 
a feature of dining car meals at a sub- 
stantial reduction from standard prices. 


@ 

TIES BY BARGE: Large claims by an 
Alabama Congressman as to traffic in- 
creases on the T. V. A. waterways reveal, 
on closer examination, the significant fact 
that more than three-fourths of this ton- 
nage is sand and stone. But the next 
largest item on the list is railroad ties— 
which is something to think about. 


8 
MATERIAL HANDLING: To what 
degree has handling of material (and 
freight) been mechanized by railroads in 
their shops, storehouses and freighthouses? 
Comprehensive details in answer to this 
question are given, and tabulated, in an ar- 
ticle elsewhere in these pages. The owner- 
ship by the carriers of a vast quantity of 
material-handling equipment is revealed— 
and a considerable difference in intensifi- 
cation of mechanization among the carriers 
is disclosed. 

8 
TRANSPORT BOARD: As we go to 
press there has still been no action on con- 
firmation of the new Transport Board. 
Rumors published in some sections of the 
press to the effect that so many protests 
had been received regarding the personnel 
of the Board that the names were to be 
withdrawn, appear to have little foundation. 
These reports said that the railroads have 
been protesting the light weight of the 
Board—but there appears to be no truth 
whatever in such an imputation. There 
quite likely are many railroad men who 
might wish to file a complaint at having 
the very existence of the railroads ruled 
upon by a tribunal of such limited ex- 
perience, but it is seldom that one finds a 
man so hardy that he will question the 
competence of a magistrate before whom, 
tomorrow, he will probably have to appear 
to plead his cause. 

a 


TRAFFIC OUTLOOK: Carloadings at 
the end of March being up about one- 
fourth over 1940 does not mean that car- 
loadings next fall are also going to be in 
that ratio above last year. Such was the 
advice of Transport Commissioner Ralph 
Budd offered on April 8 in the weekly bul- 
letin of the defense organization. There 
was no defense business to speak of in 
the first half of 1940 and loadings were 
not heavy; that is why present comparisons 
seem large. The ratios will not be so big 
next Fall, in his opinion, when we take 
to comparing with the heavy traffic of the 
latter part of 1940. No serious difficulties 
in moving traffic are so far discernible, in 
his view. 
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LORD STAMP’S LEGACY: The great 
Englishman whom the Nazis killed in his 
home last week made a large contribution 
to the railroad industry in his country by 
bringing to it an attitude of mind which 
took no practice for granted “because we 
have always done it that way.” A keen 
and sympathetic observer once said of the 
railways that—because of the relative in- 
frequency of “new blood” coming in any- 
where except at the bottom—there is a 
tendency for organizations to become “in- 
grown”, like the Army and the clergy. 
This observer further remarked that the 
clergy counteract this tendency by frequent 
shifts in jobs, while the Army also em- 
ploys that expedient, plus the “War Col- 
lege”—so that going to school never ends. 
The methods which Lord Stamp employed 
to put railway management on an up-to- 
the-minute basis are briefly summarized in 
the news pages herein. 
e 


WHITE HOUSE RATE-MAKING: 
In their spare time the Roosevelt family 
seem to have qualified themselves to their 
own satisfaction as judges of the complex 
question of inter-territorial freight rates. 
Anyhow, a year or so ago the distaff side 
of the house was making public pronounce- 
ments on the subject, and now the head of 
the family has declared his conviction that 
the present rate set-up deals unjustly with 
southern coal producers. Mme. Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, was quoted in Congress 
as having offered to equalize the rates on 
coal. The I. C. C. denies knowledge of a 
general investigation of southern coal rate 
differentials, which Mr. Roosevelt told re- 
porters he believed was going on. 
x 


MERGERS URGED: Donald Conn of 
the Transportation Association in a Chi- 
cago speech this week advocated amalga- 
mation of railroads and other transporta- 
tion agencies into a limited number of 
systems as the best possible protection 
against the dangers which the industry now 
faces from the growing paternalism of 
government. He also paid his respects to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and challenged 
Adolph Berle to prove his public assertions 
that a power shortage exists; and how, if 
30, such shortage can be met by a project 
which will not be completed for seven 
years. 


9 
THE NOT-FUNNY BERLE: Adolph 
Berle should not be confused with Milton 
Berle. The latter is a professional comed- 
lan, while the former is an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State who sacrifices some of his 
valuable time to make radio talks on varied 
subjects appertaining to international re- 
lations, national defense, and the American 
tradition of economic freedom. On the air 
last Sunday evening, this latter Berle ex- 
Plained that Canadians are eager for the 
St. Lawrence seaway and that no moral 
Pressure has been exerted upon them by 
the New Deal to go along with this pro- 
ject, as a price of continued U. S. support 
for the British Empire’s defense program. 
He said that this waterway, which is 
scheduled for completion in 1948, is needed 
so that naval vessels can be constructed in 
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the Great Lakes (where one well-placed 
bomb on the canal would bottle them all 
up). He evidenced his regard for legiti- 
mate private enterprise by imputing “selfish 
motives” to the railroads, while drawing 
favorable attention to his own immolation 
on the altar of public service. 

B 
COAL RATE INDEX: The I. C. C’s 
Bureau of Statistics has issued some index 
numbers on coal rates which, it is empha- 
sized, have “not been considered or adopt- 
ed” by the Commission. - Anyhow, the 
index concludes that representative coal 
rates in 1940 were 2.2 per cent higher 
than they were eleven years ago. Most 
of the territorial index numbers for 1940 
were also above 100 (1929 being taken as 
a base)—but the West was an exception, 
its 1940 index being down to 91.5. 

i) 
PLANLESS TRANSPORT: Since so 
large a part of the nation’s transportation 
facilities are government-owned, a respon- 
sibility rests on government to plan its 
transportation activities rationally and cor- 
relate its plant with that in private owner- 
ship. Such was the substance of an ob- 
servation by Chairman Eastman of the 
I. C. C. in addressing civil engineers at 
Baltimore this week—in which he reiter- 
ated his recommendation that a permanent 
governmental transportation-planning 
agency be established. (By the way, re- 
member that Transportation Board we 
heard so much about before the 1940 Trans- 
portation Act was passed?) 

® 
COMING CHANGES: Mr. Eastman 
went on to say that a period of rising busi- 
ness is the time to introduce labor-saving 
devices—when they will not result in loss 
of employment. He also predicted that 
the time was coming when highway trailers 
and semi-trailers would be as interchange- 
able as box cars (so truck drivers wouldn’t 
have to accompany freight from origin to 
destination). He thinks that the expense 
of large railroad terminals ought to be 
shared by the community, and he would like 
to see a little dignified beauty introduced 
at smaller stations. 

6 
UNIONS AND THE DITCH: The 
vigorous and intelligent efforts being made 
by some leaders of organized labor to 
awaken public understanding of the issues 
involved in the St. Lawrence Seaway pro- 
ject are exactly what is called for to pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of their mem- 
bership. This conclusion is substantiated 
in the leading editorial herein by charts 
which disclose that railway employees have 
a far greater stake in the railways’ future 
than any other interest, because employees 
derive more revenue from the railroad in- 
dustry than any other group connected 
with it. At the same time, it is again 


pointed out that the logic and the eloquence 
of railway union leaders will likely prove 
less effective in convincing politicians of 
the unwisdom of this measure than the as- 
surance that employees’ votes henceforth 
will not be cast for transportation social- 
izers. 
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HOW MAKE TRACK FAST?: Few 
railroad organizations have had more ex- 
perience than the Burlington (with its 3800 
track-miles traversed by Zephyr trains) 
with the problem of improving track condi- 
tions to meet the requirements of very high 
train speeds. In this issue a paper by the 
Q’s Engineer Maintenance of Way, H. R. 
Clarke, reviews the whole job—both from 
the standpoint of its exigencies and the 
steps which have been taken to meet them. 


ANOTHER REFEREE CASE: Well, 
friends, we are publishing another “believe- 
it-or-not” piece this week from one of the 
Adjustment Board referees. A couple of 
“no-bill” operators took clerical jobs dur- 
ing a lay-off and later on were not per- 
mitted to exercise their seniority. Whether 
they should have been accorded that privi- 
lege or not is not the question at issue, but 
the refusal of the referee to hear these em- 
ployees in defense of their jobs. The 
learned professor sitting in the case seems 
to hold the view that only by being a 
member of a union can an employee get a 
chance to put his case to the “court.” 


PROTEST REFEREE: While on the 
subject of this kangaroo court, it is en- 
couraging to note that the railroads are 
making a vigorous protest against one of 
the referees who has got pretty arbitrary 
about giving away other people’s money on 
slender pretexts. Read all about it in the 
news pages herein and, if cynically in- 
clined, perhaps there may even be some 
amusement for you in the arguments of the 
labor lawyer as to why this referee de- 
serves to be continued on the job. 


NOT WAREHOUSES: The transpor- 
tation division of the Office for Emergency 
Management has politely called the atten- 
tion of shippers to the fact that “a large 
supply of excellent warehouse storage 
space is available” and there is no occasion 
for using railroad equipment otherwise than 
for transportation. 


KICKED UPSTAIRS?: The chairman 
of the still-unconfirmed Transportation 
Board has been named to head the new 
OEM, which looks almost like a com- 
missar’s job to your reporter. Still 225 
miles away from Washington, we cannot 
pretend to be too sure from day to day 
just which outfit is currently in the driver’s 
seat. 
® 

RRS AND THE COAL STRIKE: If 
the railways should have difficulty in 
handling some traffic at any time during 
this year, the blame will rest on the persons 
responsible for the continuance of the coal 
strike. Figures on what this strike means 
in temporarily reduced traffic are given in 
an editorial herein. And when the strike 
is finally concluded, the governmental in- 
competents who are largely responsible for 
its continuance will be expecting the rail- 
roads to haul two or three months’ coal 
supply in two or three weeks. 
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THE ANTI-RR BLITZ: On the theory 
that it is not very bright for Hatfields to 
be knocking each other around when Mc- 
Coys are closing in on them from all points 
of the compass—the leading editorial here- 
in draws attention to the gun-barrels aimed 
out of the New Deal bushes at every rail- 
roader, from call-boy to president. Here 
they are: (1) truck traffic continuing to 
grow at the expense of the railroads; (2) 
the New Deal’s drive for the St. Lawrence 
Socialized Seaway; (3) the New Deal’s 
“superhighway” program; (4) the post- 
war surplus of shipping which then will 
go into coastwise and intercoastal service ; 
(5) the New Deal’s preparations for a 
vast subsidized post-war expansion of com- 
mercial aviation; (6) President Roosevelt’s 
sabotaging of the transport study board— 
which was to have brought justice and wis- 
dom into the federal transportation policy. 
* 


THUMBS UP!: There is no use of any- 
body doing any hand-wringing at the pros- 
pects for the railroads. A little fact-facing 
by all railroaders—employees in the ranks 
as well as managers—would put the car- 
riers in a position to stand up against the 
worst things that can come our way. The 
leading editorial likens the beleaguered 
position of the railroads to that of the 
country itself. The nation has a produc- 
tive capacity which can defend it against 
all comers—provided we have the fortitude 
to put that productive capacity to work, in- 
stead of wasting it away in strikes and 
fraudulent “defense” schemes, such as the 
St. Lawrence Socialized Seaway. Simi- 
larly, the railroads can throw back the as- 
saults being prepared against them, if they 
(employees and managers alike) will have 
the courage and the realism to fall back on 
the natural economy of railroad service; 
and tie the can on wasteful practices which 
stifle that economy. The safety of the 
railroads—like the safety of the U. S. A. 
—hinges on the intelligence and the moral 
toughness of its manhood. Without these 
qualities the railroads are in for a sleigh 
ride. And, without them, so will the coun- 
try be in a hell of a fix. 
e 


DIXIE SUPERTRAIN: The South, 
around about May 15, will get one more 
splendid streamliner—when the Southern 
starts its daily Washington-Memphis serv- 
ice with the “Tennessean.” A. stainless 
steel coach train primarily (done up in 
brilliant colors) the schedule also calls for 
Pullman service over a part of the route 
(which is the familiar “Memphis Special” 
one, via the N. & W. between Lynchburg 
and Bristol). Steam power (streamlined) 
will be used east of Bristol and Diesels 
beyond. 
® 


THE DEAN STEPS DOWN: Daniel 
Willard, who in the minds of many Amer- 
‘cans personifies the reliability and respon- 
sibility of the railroad industry—as well 
he might considering his 62 distinguished 
years in the business—brought his more 
active professional career to a close this 
Week in his 81st year, when he relinquished 
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the presidency for the chairmanship of his 
company. He has been succeeded by a 
former B. & O. man, R. B. White, who 
returns now to railroading from the presi- 
dency of Western Union. 

a 


TRAFFIC ESTIMATES UP: Ralph 
Budd no longer adheres to his previous 
estimate that 1941 traffic will exceed that 
of 1940 by only 9% per cent. He now 
believes the increase will be larger than 
that. This was revealed at the meeting 
of the A. A. R. directors last Friday, 
which Mr. Budd attended. However, the 
government’s head man on transportation 
does not believe that the traffic rise will 
be sufficient to embarrass the railroads in 
any way. The Car Service Division is 
making another survey of future car re- 
quirements and—later on—will break this 
down road by road, informing each carrier 
what, in the division’s opinion, its “quota” 
should be. The country’s car-manufactur- 
ing facilities (except for about 4 or 5 
thousand cars) will be fully occupied until 
October 1 by the orders now on hand or 
in sight. 
s 

INFORMING EMPLOYEES: Across 
the top of the editorial page of the April 
29 issue of “Labor” appears a “boxed” 
article entitled “Railroad Profits Increase 
Faster Than Traffic and Revenue.” There 
is nothing false in that report except the 
statement that railroad investment “is a 
vastly inflated figure’—and yet, to the em- 
ployee having no other sources of infor- 
mation, it might well convey a sense of 
security which the facts do not justify. 
Net railway operating income—which is 
not “profit,” but that is what “Labor” calls 
it—was about 202 million dollars in the 
first quarter of 1941, as compared with 
116 millions in 1940. That is, in percent- 
ages, a considerable increase; but it is 
still only on the basis of 4.15 per cent a 
year on the investment. Moreover, inves- 
tors do not invest their money on a momen- 
tary spurt of earnings, but what they think 
they are likely to earn over a period of 
years. Even if the railroads should earn 
4.15 per cent for the entire year 1941, their 
average percentage return for the 10 years 
ending 1941 would be only 2.2 per cent. 
This is not enough to attract new capital 
into a chance-taking business—and any in- 
formant of employees who withholds such 
significant information is not doing an 


adequate job. 
ce) 


I. C. C. TO CHICAGO?: Rumors per- 
sist in the capital—based, apparently, on 
nothing more substantial than wishful 
thinking—that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is going to be moved from 
congested Washington to Central Chicago. 
They have got them living in tents and 
working in barns in the domain where 
politics holds sway, while there is still 
plenty of space to be had in zones where 
private enterprise once flourished. From 
where your reporter sits, this rumored 
move makes too much sense to be given any 
credence. 
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DE LUXE COLORED FOLKS: lif 
you run a train in “Jim Crow” territory 
with de luxe cars in it for white folks, 
then you have got to haul around empty 
cars of the same character for the occa- 
sional colored politician who might want 
to sit in lonesome splendor amongst the 
neon lights, the beige upholstery and the 
streamlined ash-trays. Such, in substance, 
is the decree of the Supreme Court in the 
Mitchell case—which goes on to explain 
that the “practical difficulties” of the order 
is no skin off its nose; the worry is for 
the railroads and the regulatory authorities. 


“NOT NEUTRAL” REFEREE: Pail 
Richards—the Adjustment Board referee 
whom the railroads regard as (and whom 
they pretty conclusively demonstrated to 
be) “not a neutral person”—has neverthe- 
less been continued by the National Media- 
tion Board on the job of deciding cases for 
the kangaroo court. The way to lose your 
job as a referee is not by being unneutral 
in behalf of the dominant labor organiza- 
tions, but by getting them down on you. 
Look what happened to Dr. Dexter Keezer, 
whom a vengeful union leader pursued into 
his private life, successfully opposing his 
professional advancement therein. 


COUNTERBALANCING: The A. A. 
R. directors have approved a Mechanical 
Division project to spend $83,000 for test- 
ing the counterbalancing of locomotive 
wheels. The location of the tests has not 
been decided upon—but what the research- 
ers have in mind is about 20 miles of “rea- 
sonably straight” track, including 5 miles 
of tangent. 
= 


1941 BUYING: In the first two months 
of the current year the railroads bought 
216 million dollars worth of materials, 
equipment and fuel—being almost 32 per 
cent bigger buyers than they were in the 
same two months of 1940. Details, by 
classes of purchases and with comparisons 
of previous years, will be found in an 
article elsewhere in these pages. 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT: Any- 
body despondent over railroad prospects 
will find a good tonic for himself in the 
editorials of “Transport Topics”—which 
tell what a formidable lot of Machiavellis the 
railroad crowd is. The figures of the 
truck association show that truck traffic is 
gaining right along at the expense of the 
railroads, and yet the only tune the as- 
sociation’s mouth-organ plays is the “Miser- 
ere.” To hear these frightened fellows tell 
it, the railroaders are smarter and more 
ruthless thari a whole butcher-shop full of 
Hitlers. The cunning railroad “quislings” 
and “fifth columnists” are just about to 
blitz the truck business off the map. It 
would be reassuring if some of these iron- 
horse goblins, who have got the teeth of 
our esteemed contemporary into such a 
gratifying chatter, would materialize in the 
flesh. 
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A TRAFFIC JAM COMING?: The 
increase in traffic occasioned by the defense 
effort is turning out to be much greater 
than was heretofore anticipated. The sig- 
nificant figures are presented and analyzed 
in the leading editorial herein. For in- 
stance, it had been calculated that 1941 
trafic would exceed that of 1940 by about 
914 per cent. Actually, in the first quarter 
of the year the increase was 15 per cent. 
The coal strike complicates the comparison 
for April—but, leaving coal out of the cal- 
culation, other traffic in April ran 28 per 
cent ahead of 1940. The task of the rail- 
roads in handling promptly all the traffic 
offered is, plainly, going to be somewhat 
more of a job than was foreseen a few 
months ago. For one thing, a perfect per- 
formance cannot be expected of the rail- 
roads if the traffic is going to come along 
in “bunches”—due to strikes. It is up to 
shippers and the government to make the 
flow as even as possible. 


A STITCH IN TIME: The acceleration 
in the increase of traffic has, the editorial 
discussion goes on to say, about reached a 
temporary “plateau”—because a number of 
leading industries have reached capacity 
production. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that the carriers can handle 1941 
traffic without serious difficulty provided 
the priorities authorities allow them to 
have materials necessary to complete the 
rolling stock now being manufactured; and 
provided that shippers and government will 
take steps to assure the maximum effective 
use of available equipment. Further light 
on the prospective traffic and equipment 
situation is also given in an address by 
Ralph Budd, reported herein. 
e 
270,000 CARS: For 1942 the A. A. R. 
estimates that the railroads will need 120,- 
000 more freight cars—in addition to those 
now on order. For 1943, an additional 
150,000 cars will be needed. This makes 
no allowance for retirements. Whatever 
number of cars is retired should be 
matched by new cars, in addition to this 
270,000. It is unfortunate that the traffic 
gain in sight should have an origin so 
unhealthy and so temporary. And, even at 
that, the increase now foreseen—great as it 
is—ifalls far short of restoring the level of 
pre-depression days; bringing traffic only 
to about the 1930 level. What the level 
may be after the military crisis passes de- 
pends upon the extent to which socialist 
politicians are permitted further to wreck 
private enterprise in the intervening period. 
By St. Lawrence and other ditches, for in- 
Stance, and by “superhighways” and plans 
lor heavy subsidies to post-war commercial 
aviation, 
® 

PORK vs. PATRIOTISM: The poli- 
ticlans of the House rivers and harbors 
committee — who doubtless expect the 
American people to submit with patriotic 
resignation to the heaviest taxes in all his- 
tory for the country’s defense—also want 
to bleed the public for almost a half-billion 
more tor waterway projects. What rail- 
roa man can feel patriotic enthusiasm in 
having his income tax quadrupled to pro- 
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vide for defense plus waterways—when de- 
fense alone, without these ditches, could be 
financed by much lower tax increases? 
Especially since the only purpose of these 
waterways is to kill off post-war railroad 
jobs. At a time when national safety de- 
mands a spirit of unity and of sacrifice by 
the people, these free-wheeling pork-barrel 
spenders are doing their perverse damndest 
to kill that spirit. 

2 
AGAINST NEGRO FIREMEN: Like 
the Californian who took the occasion of 
a funeral to praise the climate of his state, 
the railway unions are overlooking no 
forum in which they might gain some ad- 
vantage. The B. of L. F. & E. has asked 
the I. C. C. to turn down all plans for 
reorganizing the F. E. C. unless that road 
rescinds its policy of hiring negroes as fire- 
men. Heretofore, reorganization has been 
a means for re-ordering the finances of a 
property—and it has been difficult enough 
to achieve with even that limited objective. 
If it is also to be loaded down with a 
multitude of extraneous conditions to pla- 
cate special interest groups, what chances 
will there be that reorganizations can ever 
be effected? 

2 
C. OF C.-L. C. D.: Adhering to its “least 
common denominator” tradition in dealing 
with fundamental but controversial ques- 
tions in transportation, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce at last week’s meeting adopt- 
ed resolutions which were calculated to 
give some recognition to the various trans- 
portation interests, and at the same time 
to avoid controversy. The railroads will, 
perhaps, be gratified to learn that the 
Chamber has come out fearlessly and reso- 
lutely against public ownership and in 
favor of voluntary consolidations. The 
freight forwarders are favored with a reso- 
lution that their services be continued sub- 
stantially as at present. The merchant 
marine is catered to with a declaration that 
only such ships should be requisitioned 
from it as are imperatively needed for mil- 
itary purposes; while the Chamber proves 
its friendship for the oil industry by record- 
ing its opposition to divorcing from that 
industry its pipe lines and other “captive” 
transportation facilities. The painful and 
unpopular thinking needed to cut the waste 
and chaos out of transportation, plainly, is 
a job which the Chamber is quite willing 
to forego. 

2 
WHEAT CAR WORRY: The Car 
Service Divisions “quota” plan for getting 
western cars home for the wheat movement 
has produced “disappointing” results. More- 
over the plan now afoot to move 15,000 
carloads of carry-over wheat from Western 
storage to the Gulf and Atlantic seaboards 
further complicates the car supply problem. 
L. M. Betts, manager of the Closed Car 
Section has circularized the roads urging 
Western lines to use their own cars to a 
minimum for eastward and southward load- 
ings; while the Eastern lines are asked to 
use western cars for loadings into that 
territory. Southern roads are requested 
not to load western cars for destinations 
in the North and East. 
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OCEAN INTERCHANGE: At New- 
port News the C. & O. has improved its 
facilities for handling heavy cargo (such 
as manganese and chromium ore and scrap) 
between cars and vessels and vice versa— 
by the installation of two new high-speed 
portal cranes, which span all five tracks on 
the pier where they operate. The set-up 
is described and illustrated elsewhere in 
these pages. 
& 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS: To build 
the equipment and renew the track that 
needs doing in 1941 the railroads and the 
equipment manufacturers will need about 
5,000,000 tons of steel—of which more than 
half has already been ordered. Details of 
the carriers’ requirements have been given 
to Priorities Director Stettinius of the 
OPM and are set forth in a short article 
elsewhere in these pages. 
8 


SO.SUPERTRAINS: Equipment details 
on the Southern’s two new de luxe coach 
trains—‘Southerner” and ‘“Tennessean”— 
are given in an illustrated article herein. 

) 
SHOULD GOVT. BUY CARS?: Since 
the railroads are having to buy a lot of 
cars to take care of the defense business— 
which they, unfortunately, are not likely 
to need once the military emergency passes 
—the government and not the railroads 
ought to pay for these cars. Such is the 
opinion of Chairman Eastman, given in a 
speech reported in the news pages, several 
turns to the right of here. He also thinks 
that the government might give the carriers 
a little clearer picture than they have now 
as to how much business is going to come 
their way. After all, the transportation 
industry cannot be expected to be pre- 
pared to meet all contingencies, unless it 
is given some inkling of them in advance. 
Mr. Eastman sees no present indication that 
government operation is in the offing, but 
he believes it would come quickly if “de- 
faults or deficiencies” should develop. 

® 
ROBERTSON ON THE DITCH: It 
must have been eight or nine years ago 
that your reporter first heard D. B. Robert- 
son present his analysis of the evil effects 
of subsidized waterways on the economy 
in general and on railway employees in 
particular. That Mr. Robertson has in the 
intervening period kept closely up to date 
on this vital question is revealed in his 
piece on the St. Lawrence seaway in the 
May issue of the B. of L. F. & E. Maga- 
zine. Every railroad man ought to read 
that article—and then ask himself how, at 
the next election, he is going to regard al- 
leged “friends of labor” who support a 
scheme which Mr. Robertson accurately 
characterizes as “a crime against the 
standards attained by the North American 
transportation systems and their great loyal 
body of employees.” What these New Deal 
transportation socializers are in effect say- 
ing to railroad men is: “Smile while we 
tax you to the limit allegedly for national 
defense: because we are going to spend a 
lot of the money we are taxing away from 
you to abolish your post war jobs.” 
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WAGE BOOST SOUGHT: As this 
paper went to press, representatives of the 
railway labor organizations were meeting 
in Chicago to talk over plans for demands 
for pay increases, and possibly for some 
more “make-work” rules and pay for work 
not done. Our customers are respectfully 
referred to the leading editorials in our 
issues of April 5 and 12, particularly the 
latter—in which it was said that “one thing 
this industry needs is a simply-written and 
illustrated pamphlet setting forth, without 
propaganda, the basic facts which determine 
the volume of railroad employment.” If 
the railroads are now saddled with high 
wages and expensive working conditions 
which cannot be rapidly sloughed off when 
the present “emergency” ends—then the 
beating that railroad jobs will then take is 
a tough thing to look forward to. Whose 
responsibility is it to warn employees as to 
the probable effect on them of rigid wage 
increases based on “prosperity” as illusory 
and fleeting as that we now have? 


TOLLS TELL THE TALE: The gov- 
ernment “experts” who are trying to sell 
the St. Lawrence Seaway to the American 
people are doing so by hurling a lot of 
technical “information” at them, in which 
the plain citizen is not equipped to detect 
the falsehoods. The leading editorial here- 
in suggests that mastering a lot of technical 
details is not necessary to an understanding 
of the Seaway proposal. Its merits and 
demerits can be judged with complete ade- 
quacy by any man equipped with ordinary 
horse sense—in which the average citizen 
is at least as expert as any New Deal boy- 
wonder. The editorial presents such an 
analysis and contends that the absence of 
tolls is what gives the whole project away. 
If the ditch actually would provide more 
economical transportation than the rail- 
roads, then shippers could pay tolls and still 
be money ahead. The omission of tolls 
suggests that, not economy, but socializa- 
tion of transportation is the Seaway’s true 
purpose. 


a 
RULE 23 OUT: At last, Division 3 of 
the I. C. C. has got around to approving 
the railroads’ proposal to cancel Rule 23 
of the classification, and thereby permit the 
carriers to act as agents of shippers or 
consignees in the performance of split de- 
liveries. Commissioners Mahaffie and All- 
dredge were the majority which decided 
the case. Commissioner Johnson dissented, 
insisting that there was no evidence to sup- 
port the conclusion of his colleagues. 

2 


UNIONS OKAY CHI. BD.: J. .G. 
Luhrsen, speaking for the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, has refused to join 
with the railroads in considering amend- 
ments to the, Railway Labor Act—designed 
to correct the abuses which have arisen 
from the star chamber procedure of the 
referees under the present set-up. Mr. 
Luhrsen fears that the suggested amend- 
ments would convert the board into a “sort 
of court” and would magnify litigation. It 
*S common knowledge, on the contrary, 
‘hat it is the present set-up which en- 
courages litigation. That is, by holding 


out the strong probability that a man with 
an unjust claim will win an award (always, 
be it remembered, at the expense of jobs of 
honest men willing to do a day’s work for 
their pay), the existing arrangement en- 
courages all kinds of thinly-supported 
claims. It is difficult to understand how 
upright men can continue to tolerate, let 
alone defend, conditions which they must 
recognize are a festering sore. 

8 
SUBTLE VOGTLE: The energetic 
traffic manager of the DeBardeleben Coal 
people at Birmingham made an interesting 
and clever speech at the Jax meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs, reported herein. 
While seeming to defend a basis of rates 
which would divide traffic among the com- 
peting agencies of transportation according 
to their relative economy, Mr. Vogtle does 
not appear to differentiate between costs 
and expenses. The costs of inland water- 
way transportation are not the same thing 
as the operator’s expenses. Also, he seems 
to omit from the “inherent advantages” of 
railroad service the readiness of these car- 
riers to render service to all traffic to all 
destinations at all seasons of the year. 
Consideration of these two points goes far 
to justify the railroad rates in competition 
with inland waterway lines, to which Mr. 
Vogtle objects. 

3 
PEACE —IT’S WONDERFUL: The 
industrial peace, for which the railway in- 
dustry receives so much praise in the 
popular press, is no miracle—but a pur- 
chase, which is costing more, possibly, than 
it is worth. Such is the conclusion of a 
noted student of transportation—Professor 
Sidney Miller of the University. of Iowa 
—in an address summarized herein (in the 
report of the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs). This peace, obviously, is 
costing the railway investor plenty. It is 
likewise dipping into the pockets of rail- 
road customers. And this expensive ap- 
peasement is even hitting the labor organi- 
zations which are exacting the toll—by 
destroying the jobs of employees without 
enough “whiskers” to hold on to a shrink- 
ing payroll. Dr. Miller quotes Mr.. East- 
man as saying that there are two kinds of 
people—the long-headed and the others. 
For the ultimate well-being of railway 
labor, he regrets that there are not more 
of the former type among labor leaders. 

a 


SAFETY FOR THE RECORD: Com- 
missioner Patterson, in a speech reported 
elsewhere herein, asserts that some roads 
are sO anxious to make favorable safety 
statistics that they have recorded no loss 
of time for an employee with both hands 
in bandages. He went on to say that em- 
ployee observance of safety rules is a man- 
agerial responsibility and that rules are 
usually observed about as carefully as 
managers desire them to be. 

o 
INTERLOCKED COAL DOCK: A 
large coaling station is described and illus- 
trated herein, which has its various han- 
dling operations interlocked—so they can 
be controlled remotely without the chance 
of one operation fouling another. 
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U. P. WINS AGAIN: For the thirteenth 
time in 18 years the Union Pacific has 
again won the top safety award in “Group 
A,” bestowed by the National Safety 
Council. 

S 
1808 CROSSING DEATHS: In 1939 
deaths at grade crossings totaled 1398. In 
1940 they rose to 1808—increase of 29 per 
cent. 

) 
WHO OWNS AIRLINES?: Most peo- 
ple, even railroad people, are inclined to 
think of their competitors as private busi- 
nesses similar to their own. But the real 
competitor is the government—not private 
business. For instance, one single munici- 
pal airport built with taxpayers’ money has 
cost more than all the transport planes used 
throughout the country by commercial air 
lines. The airport is the one in New York, 
which has set tax-ridden New Yorkers 
back 48 million dollars, as compared with 
40 million dollars for the value of the 355 
planes used in commercial transport serv- 
ice (thanks to an alert and valued friend 
at 17th and H Streets, Washington, for 
the information). Take the government 
out of the transportation picture—or else 
have it charge for its plant the way private 
business is forced to do—and the railroads 
would have little to complain of, or to fear 
from, cotnpetition. 

2 
IT’S NEW; SO IT’S ILLEGAL: 
When the railroads try *o make any use- 
ful innovation in their service—designed 
to meet their customers’ needs—regulatory 
traditionalists can usually be depended 
upon to find some technical objection 
thereto. Take the case of the farm stock 
pick-up service, for instance — which an 
examiner has recommended be forbidden. 
This service had been instituted and was 
going strong, when a divided Commission 
ordered its cessation; but granted a rehear- 
ing, which has resulted in this inauspicious 
examiner’s report. The routine regulatory 
mind is persuaded that such an operation 
should come under the Motor Carrier Act 
—which, incidentally, does not regulate 
trucks handling farm products. Has the 
Commission no responsibility of a positive 
character for assuring to the nation a con- 
venient and economical transportation serv- 
ice—or are its duties solely punitive and 
restrictive; like the tough school-marm 
who spends so much time fanning her pu- 
pils bottoms that she never has time to put 
anything in their heads? 

s 
CAR PROGRAM O. K.: Member roads 
of the A. A. R. meeting this week in Chi- 
cago approved the plan for the acquisition 
of 270,000 new freight cars in 1942 and 
1943—and the builders are urging that, for 
maximum production, they want these or- 
ders on their books as soon as possible— 
so they can know definitely what to plan 
for. Also for maximum production, the 
builders do not want a lot of small lots— 
1000 or more of each type is what is re- 
quired for top efficiency by the builders. 
Meantime the car program is being seri- 
ously delayed by slowness in deliveries of 
steel. 




















Okoprene-sheathed insulated wires and 
cables — braidless, with a bonded sheath of 
neoprene vulcanized to the rubber insu- 
lation — provide superior protection against 
sunlight, ozone, chemicals, moisture and 
oil. They have eliminated corona-cutting 
and ozone generating as sources of trouble. 


They are easy to splice and simple to install. 


All of these qualities have made Okoprene- 
protected wires and cables increasingly 
desirable to industry and now they are 
also essential to Defense. These, together 
with other Defense uses of neoprene, have 
resulted in a temporary rationing of this 


important synthetic. (Temporary, because 


--- worth planning for 





increased production facilities now being 
installed will soon make available a vastly 


increased supply of neoprene.) 


Since this has limited our production of 
Okoprene cables, it is necessary for us to 
ask you to make your plans a little further 
ahead ...to place your orders as far in 
advance as possible and to consult more 
freely with our Engineering Service De- 
partment regarding the construction and 


type of cable which will serve you best. 


The many advar.tages which Okoprene 


‘protection offers for many kinds of instal- 


lations make these outstanding wires and 


cables well worth planning for. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey 


Offices in principal cities 
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THE SHIPPERS SPEAK: Leading in- 
dustrial traffic managers herein give their 
candid opinions of railroad freight service 
—wherein they think it excellent (as most 
of them do) and wherein they believe this 
excellence might still be polished up some- 
what. Look at what they say, and let us 
know if your opinions are different. 
g 


FREIGHT SERVICE RECORDS: 
The daily mileage per active car in 1929 
was under 39—in 1940 it neared 43. Daily 
locomotive mileage from 1929 to 1940 rose 
from 91 to almost 99. Freight train speed 
went up from 13 m. p. h. to pretty near 
17. The facts of faster service are given 
in detail in an article elsewhere in these 
pages. 

2 
STREAMLINED RATES: Like it or 
not, transportation is now a competitive 
business—and a rate structure which used 
to fit monopoly doesn’t fit today. The sad 
results—to shippers, to railroad employees 
and to the railroads themselves—of trying 
to stand up against a °41 blitz in a 714 
tank are suggested in an article herein, 
discussing the dynamic and dangerous rate 
situation. The article goes on to show that 
the railroads are awake to what needs do- 
ing and are working valiantly and intel- 
ligently to do it—with considerably less co- 
operation from the regulatory authorities 
than that to which the public interest in 
the success of their efforts entitles them. 

® 
THE STORY, ROAD BY ROAD: 
What each of the principal railways in 
the country has recently done to give its 
customers a more convenient and ex- 
peditious service is recounted in an article 
beginning on page 905 herein. No section 
of the country, but has benefited from this 
constant activity of alert railroad manage- 
ments—North, South, East and West. 

) 
MODERN ENGINES: They run over 
several divisions without a trip to the en- 
ginehouse. They don’t go to the shop for 
classified repairs until they have run 8 
times around the earth. They go faster at 
higher speeds—and shake themselves and 
the track less than their lumbering prede- 
cessors did. They stop less often for fuel 
and water. These are some of the things 
the modern steam locomotive is contribut- 
ing to improved freight service. And the 
Diesel-electric freight engine is another in- 
novation of interesting and far-reaching 
Possibilities. The facts in the article on 
page 926 ought to be in the possession of 
all people with a serious professional in- 
terest in transportation. 

) 
GREEN LIGHT: It isn’t so much how 
fast the engine goes, as how much of the 
time it keeps going, that gets the freight 
to the consignee fast. This is brought out 
in the article on signaling which begins on 
page 942, Take this centralized train con- 
trol, for instance; and what it does to 
keep trains moving instead of standing 
around waiting for a meet. And power 
Switches, which cut out stops for the shack 
to do the job by hand. Then there are 
Car retarders which put zfp into classifica- 
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tion—and modern communication between 
the hump-master and yard enginemen 
which takes all the delay out of getting the 
cars into trains. There is much more to 
the signal story than this—and it all adds 
up to keeping the wheels turning under the 
boxes and gons; and how. 

8 
THE *41 MODEL FREIGHT CAR: 
“Really phenomenal improvements in rid- 
ing properties” characterize some of the 
freight car trucks now undergoing ex- 
tensive tests by the railroads—so reads the 
report on freight car modernization on page 
929 in this issue. Other developments re- 
vealed include perfection by the manufac- 
turers of the “unit system” of car as- 
sembly and of welding technique; and, of 
course, the intensified utilization of im- 
proved steels, better wheels and springs, 
and other modern materials. 

) 
GOOD TRACK HELPS TOO: Heavier 
rail makes for more economical transporta- 
tion and modern-processed rail eliminates 
the major cause of rail failure under traf- 
fic—while detector apparatus spots bad rail 
so it can be replaced before damage and 
delay results. Deeper ballast, bigger ties, 
better drainage, flood control—these are 
some of the many ways, given in detail be- 
ginning on page 934, that the track depart- 
ment is doing its important part in getting 
today’s faster trains over the road without 
delay. 

3 
RRS AS TRUCKERS: Just showing 
that the railroads have no _ prejudices 


-against trucks— in their sphere of economic 


superiority—an article on page 946 re- 
counts how the railways are themselves 
providing 10,000 communities with truck 
service. 

8 
1941 IS NOT 1917: The leading editorial 
herein expresses the belief that we can 
profit now from the experience of the last 
World War only if we realize the dif- 
ferences between that period and this one; 
not the similarities only. For instance, just 
prior to the entrance of the United States 
into the last war, the railroads had been 
suffering from an epidemic of car shortages 
—the worst that had ever occurred up to 
that time. By contrast, in the comparable 
months of 1941 there existed substantial car 
surpluses. 

® 
CAR SUPPLY NOT INDEX: The 
actual number of freight cars available 
for service is no measure of comparative 
railroad capacity in two periods of time. 
Since 1917 the railroads have spent 8 Dil- 
lion dollars in improving, not only their 
rolling stock, but their tracks, yards, sig- 
nals and motive power for moving that 
rolling stock more expeditiously and more 
efficiently. A larger ratio of transportation 
in 1917 was on branch lines—where opera- 
tion is perforce less efficient and more sub- 
ject to delay. And, of course, the railroads 
have not only better tools with which to 
move cars now than they had in 717, but 
they also have the benefit of far greater ex- 
perience and study in the development of 
improved methods for doing the job. 
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FED. CONTROL A FLOP: The word 
is going around that “if the railroads fall 
down the government will take them over ; 
and if it takes them over this time it will 
never give them back.” The editorial 
herein asks, in effect, what there is about 
any problem which may develop in regard 
to the railroads which would be in any 
way solved by government operation. In 
1917 when the railroads were privately 
operated they handled about 9 per cent 
more traffic than in the preceding year— 
whereas, in 1918, under government opera- 
tion supposedly brought on by the railroads 
having “fallen down,’ the increase in traf- 
fic handled by them was only 1.3 per cent; 
which certainly is no miracle. The as- 
sumption that government operation really 
contributed anything to greater transporta- 
tion efficiency in the last war is a fable— 
busily propagandized by socialists, but with- 
out any substance in fact. 
=) 


THE RRS DID IT IN ’29: The rail- 
roads are already doing a far larger trans- 
portation job than they did in either 1917 
or 1918 (under the much-touted govern- 
ment operation in the latter year). For in- 
stance, in the first two months of the current 
year the railroads handled with a substantial 
car surplus 23 per cent more freight traf- 
fic than they moved in the first two months 
of government operation in 1918. They 
did this by getting 56 per cent more serv- 
ice (net ton-miles) out of each car. The 
carriers in 1929 did a bigger job than they 
are going to be called on to do this year. 
True, they have fewer freight cars to do 
the job with than they had in 1929 but 
they are getting 20 per cent more per- 
formance per freight car than they did in 
29. The articles in this issue disclose how 
this has happened. 
e 


BANISH THE JITTERS: In sum, 
there is no reason for being frightened at 
a prospective “falling down” by the rail- 
roads; or for believing that government 
operation would be any sort of cure for 
such a condition even if it should befall. 
Instead of malicious rumors and slanderous 
canards on honorable and able railroad men 
by journalistic scavengers, what is needed is 
co-operation to assure the most effective 
utilization of existing facilities and the 
necessary priorities to provide the ma- 
terials needed to complete on schedule 
equipment now ordered or planned for. 
Each shipper can do his part to protect the 
supply of transportation (1) by loading and 
unloading cars promptly, (2) by loading 
cars as heavily as possible, (3) by loading 
and unloading freight six or seven days a 
week, instead of only five. Such co-opera- 
tion—plus a cessation of production stop- 
pages (such as the coal strike) which 
cause traffic to “bunch up’—will assure 
maximum effectiveness of railroad service. 
Other aspects of the relations of the rail- 
roads to the shipping community in a time 
of national peril are discussed in an article 
on page 918. There is nothing which 
government operation could do in the 
present transportation situation except to 
make it worse. 
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WAGES vs. JOBS: The effect of the 
proposed increase of 30 per cent in the 
wages of train and engine service employees 
is analyzed in the leading editorial herein— 
and the conclusion is reached that the proj- 
ect is a suicide pact on the part of those 
who ask it. Consider all the eloquence 
of the union leaders (which is wholly 
sound) against the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
but the Seaway wouldn’t hurt the railroads 
or railroad jobs a particle more than a 
large increase in railroad wages would. 
Railroad jobs are hit just as much by 
boosting railroad costs as they are by arti- 
ficially lowering the other fellow’s. What 
consistency is there in the unions’ defend- 
ing railroad jobs with one hand (against 
the Seaway addicts) and, with the other, 


doing the same thing to the railroads’ com-. 


petitive ability that the Seaway would do? 
There is something in the Bible about the 
mote in the other man’s eye and the beam 
in one’s own which seems to cover this case 


perfectly. 
2 


“UNIONISM AS USUAL”: People 
who know the unfortunate facts about the 
outlook for the railroads and railroad jobs 
are far more deeply concerned with put- 
ting them in a position to meet the tough 
conditions which lie ahead than they are 
in grabbing a momentary windfall—most 
of which the tax collector would take 
away anyhow. The socialistic policies fol- 
lowed for two decades by our government 
in transportation show no sign of let-up. 
But, quite likely, may be largely increased 
both by the St. Lawrence Seaway, “super- 
highways,” and other schemes that are 
enumerated in the leading editorial herein. 
Jobs are killed off quite as quickly by 
increasing railroad costs as they are by in- 
creasing the subsidies to competing forms 
of transportation—and the employee with 
the foresight to see a year or two ahead 
cannot view a large increase in wages at 
the present time as anything but his future 
ruination. “Business as usual” won’t work 
now, and neither will “Unionism as usual.” 


@ 
LIVING COSTS: Living costs so far 


have risen less than 3 per cent since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe and they 
are actually 2 per cent lower than they 
were at the time the last increase in rail- 
way wages was granted in 1937. In pur- 
chasing power, the wages of the average 
railroad employee were 26 per cent greater 
in 1940 than in 1929. That is, they were 
that much higher for the employees who 
were working—but there were 700,000 em- 
ployees who were working in 1929 and who 
were not working in 1940, and it was high 
wage rates and subsidized competition 
which very largely destroyed all those jobs. 


«* 
FINANCING EQUIPMENT: The 
railroads, on the basis of present earnings, 
are financing with their own credit and 
out of their own pockets and at no expense 
to the taxpayers all the increase in capac- 
ity required of them to handle defense 
trafic. As the leading editorial herein 
Points out, a large increase in wages would 
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reduce railroad earnings to the level of the 
bottom of the depression and the carriers 
would have to turn to the taxpayers to 
finance their defense efforts. Would there 
be any justice in this—either for the rail- 
roads or the taxpayers? 


YOUR BARGE LINE: The Inland 
Waterways Corporation—the gift of the 
American taxpayers to well-clothed, well- 
fed, well-housed shippers—reports a net 
loss of a little over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in 1940. If you would add to 
that a reasonable toll for the use of im- 
proved rivers, for which the Corporation 
pays not a farthing; and taxes on the 
huge investment the Corporation either 
Owns or uses—then the real loss would be 
known. The Corporation boasts of its 
“savings” to shippers—which are not real 
savings at all, but simply money taken 
away from railroads and their employees 
and given to others under a set-up which, 
however legal, is morally equivalent to 
a racket. 
* 


HARRINGTON CLAUSE: The I. C.C. 
this week applied for the first time the 
“job protection” clause inserted into last 
year’s Transportation Act at the insistence 
of the transportation brotherhoods. The 
case involved the purchase of a short line 
by a Pennsylvania subsidiary, and there are 
other cases shortly to follow which will 
also have provisions in them to similar 
effect. The main constructive feature of 
the act—the provision for a competent 
Transportation Study Board—has been 
sidetracked by President Roosevelt, but the 
restrictive portions of the act apparently 
are to be given full force and vigor. | 


OPERATING GET-TOGETHER: 
Chief operating officers of the principal 
railways had a meeting in Chicago this 
week to talk over the big job they have 
ahead of them. On the top of the docket 
was the movement of this year’s grain 
crop. There are cars enough for it, but 
the task has been complicated by the gov- 
ernment’s moving the carry-over crop to 
Eastern and Southern storage. Numerous 
practical plans were considered by the op- 


erating men for increasing the load per. 


car and to cut down on all varieties of 
car detention. 
a 


RULE CHANGES: Most of the Eastern 
railroads have served notice on the trans- 
portation unions of changes in working 
rules—in order to permit switch engine 
tricks to be begun at any hour of the day; 
to allow the use of road crews to do in- 
cidental switching without penalty pay- 
ments; and to provide for the handling of 
freight in passenger trains without addi- 
tional compensation to crews. The roads 
also seek to put a 30-day time limit on 
claims for compensation under the work- 
ing rules. The changes sought are in rules 
under which the roads have been most 
grievously nicked by Adjustment Board 
referees. 


POOL EQUIPMENT ORDERS: The 
Railway Business Association wants the 
railroads to cease placing their equipment 
orders individually, and when and where 
they please, and, instead, to have the orders 
placed through the A. A. R. The as- 
sociation could thus combine several orders 
for similar equipment and put them where 
maximum productive efficiency could be se- 
cured by the manufacturers. The R. B. A. 
also asks that unnecessary variations in 
specifications be eliminated, that the car- 
riers continue their search for substitutes 
to be used for scarce materials, and that 
the railroads assume responsibility for 
getting the necessary priorities from OPM. 


GOOD FOR EVIL: The A. A. R. has 
offered the use of some Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives for power in the T. V. A. area 
if it turns out that these locomotives can 
meet the requirements. Electricity is run- 
ning short in various places where govern- 
ment policy has induced reliance to be 
placed on hydro-electric power, which dries 
up when it quits raining. Just as the rail- 
roads have had to rescue traffic stranded 
on barges in dusty rivers—it now appears 
that they may be needed to throw a life 
line to the T. V. A., one of the purposes 
of which is to put the railroads out of 
business. 
* 


FACTS (?) FOR EMPLOYEES: The 
May 27 issue of the paper “Labor” lies 
before us as we write. Some of the head- 
ings read as follows: “Soaring Living 
Costs”; “Railroads Leading Profit Proces- 
sion”; “Freight Loadings Zoomed.” The 
actual truth is that living costs are less 
than 3 per cent higher than they were 
when the war broke out in Europe in 1939 
—and they are 2 per cent Jower than they 
were at the time the latest wage increase 
was granted in 1937. The so-called 
“profits” of the railroads are running at 
the rate of only around 4 per cent on the 
investment and for 10 years have averaged 
only about 2 per cent. Freight loadings in 
April, were 12 per cent greater than in 
1940—but they were 30 per cent Jess than 
in 1929 and less, even, than in April, 1930 
and 1931. How can railway employees be 
expected to make wise decisions in their 
own interest, when the facts they are given 
upon which to base their opinions are so 
distorted? Trucks in April handled 38 per 
cent more traffic than in April, 1940. 


TRUCKING UP 38%: In April the 
trucks hauled 38 per cent more freight than 
they did a year ago. By comparison, rail- 
road loadings—hit harder than the trucks 
were by the coal strike—were up only 12 
per cent in that month. Of course, rail- 
road loadings are now making a much bet- 
ter showing—but the trucks still seem to 
be gaining about 50 per cent faster than 
the railroads are; in spite of the fact that 
most of the increase in production has been 
in heavy goods which normally would be 
expected to move by rail rather than by 
truck. 














Many of these claims were due to rough-riding freight 


cars caused by the uncontrolled oscillation of all-coil spring groups. 


Simplex Snubbers control coil spring action . . . they make 
freight cars ride smoothly ... . they protect the car, its contents, and 


_ the track ...a three-way saving. 
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19,000 CARS IN MAY: More than 
19,000 freight cars were ordered in May 
—according to detailed reports published by 
us during that month, and summarized in 
the news pages herein. This represents the 
largest business placed in one month since 
the present cycle of heavy equipment buy- 
ing began a year ago. Not since. 1929 has 
so much freight equipment been called for 
in any one month—with one exception (De- 
cember, 1936). But orders are not de- 
liveries—and it takes steel to turn signa- 
tures on the dotted line into rolling stock 
to move the freight; a fact which the duly 
constituted authorities recognize, and 
which, doubtless, they will act upon as 
quickly as they can. 


@ 

MOTIVE POWER: Locomotives for 
which orders were placed in May came 
to 101—28 of them steam and the balance 
Diesel-electric (10 of the latter being 2000 
hp. and up). Most of the steam jobs were 
big fellows (twenty 4-6-6-4’s for the U. P.). 
So far this year locomotive orders add up 
to better than 500. There were 32 passen- 
ger cars ordered in May; 360 in the first 
five months of the year. 


.) 
MORE $ FOR EMPLOYEES: In- 
dication that railway employees are already 
“getting theirs” from the current upswing 
in (defense) traffic is given in the detailed 
four-months’ earning figures published else- 
where herein. For example, in April alone 
the carriers paid out $29,000,000 dollars 
more for operating expenses than in April, 
1940, and probably, better than 18 million 
of that 29 went for more wages to em- 
ployees. There were 96,000 more names 
on the payroll in April than a year ago 
and, quite likely, the average man drew 
more because of less short time. Mean- 
while, earnings on the railroad investment 
slipped a little—being at the annual rate 
of about 3 per cent in April as compared 
with 4 per cent in March. What kind of 
a situation is it when an industry as vital 
as the railroads is not able to earn even 4 
per cent at a time of unprecedented indus- 
trial activity? Well, anyhow, it is better 
than the first third of last year when the 
annual rate of return was only around 2.3. 


’ 

-“ORDER MORE”—BUDD: The rail- 
roads are urged by Ralph Budd to be gen- 
erous with their car orders. They are as- 
sured that the responsible government 
officials are aware that they can’t move 
goods without cars; and hence “it must be 
assumed that the necessary materials” will 
be allocated to the car builders. Meantime, 
the A. A. R. is looking into the idea of 
putting some wood into cars, in place of 
steel, if it can be done consistently. The 
President’s expert observer on steel, Gano 
Dunn, has made another report on the 
capacity of that industry (summarized in 
the news pages herein). According to this 
authority, the steel makers will fill direct 
defense demands and in 1941 will fall short 
less than 2 million tons of filling all civil- 
tan orders as well. Some fewer pleasure 
autos and tin cans (just for instance) and 

there ought to be plenty of steel to fill all 
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really necessary calls. But somebody down 
there at Washington has got to route the 
stuff where it ought to go; and it looks 
like, whoever he is, that guy ought to 
shake a_ leg. 

* 


PLUCKING MORE FEATHERS: 
The Southeastern carriers have followed 
the lead of the Eastern roads by serving 
notice on the transportation unions that 
they propose to modify certain rules which, 
as interpreted by Adjustment Board ref- 
erees, necessitate the employment of use- 
less help. Also, the Southern roads propose 
to do away with restrictions on the time 
when yard tricks may be _ started—and 
other hampering limitations which make 
operation difficult and result in pay with- 
out equivalent useful service. 


2 
UP GO ACCIDENTS: Not too encour- 
aging is the I. C. C. report on April acci- 
dents, summarized in the news pages in 
this issue. Train accidents totaled 587, as 
compared with 490 in April, 1940. Em- 
ployee and passenger fatalities made a 
favorable showing, but there was a big 
jump in deaths to trespassers ; and non-fatal 
accidents to employees rose pretty near 
33 per cent. 

& 


COSTS FOR PRICING: Leaders in 
the field of railroad accounting can take 
a great deal of satisfaction in the report in 
our “traffic box” on the editorial pages 
herein. A leading authority in the field 
of cost accounting is there quoted as mak- 
ing a clear-cut distinction between the allo- 
cation of expenses for formal accounting 
purposes, and that which is not only proper, 
but scientifically requisite, for sound pricing 
practice. If memory serves, the position 
taken by this authority is substantially that 
which leading railroad accountants were 
defending a dozen or more years ago in 
the Ex Parte 91 investigation—and getting 
themselves called moss-backs by some cost 
accounting people (and superficial enthusi- 
asts on the outside) who had not yet ar- 
rived at maturity in thinking this thing 
through. For that matter, some of the 
finger-pointers are still in the short pants 
stage—“perennial freshmen” we used to 
call their type at school out in the dry- 
grass country. 
© 

5 CARS OF DYNAMITE: Opening 
to traffic 19 miles of modern railroad 
through country as rough as you find in 
Southern Missouri, in six months from 
the time the locating engineers first got a 
look at the job gives the raw material 
for a thriller of a construction story such 
as your observer hasn’t read in many a 
day. Turn over to the right until you see 
the piece about Uncle Sam building a rail- 
road. Read a couple of paragraphs of it, 
and then see whether you can quit. (Your 
reporter couldn’t, and he knows next to 
nothing about engineering work; only 
enough to marvel at the ingenuity of those 
fellows—and how they contrive to make 
the dirt and rocks fly once they get the 
green board.) 
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CAR SUPPLY: The prospective car sit- 
uation is nothing for anybody to get jit- 
tery about—but it hasn’t anything in it 
to cause railroad men and shippers to rest 
easy either. Such is the conclusion of the 
leading editorial herein, which calls atten- 
tion to the false and scary rumors which 
enemies of the railroads and private enter- 
prise are circulating; and suggests that 
these fellows will expand the slightest 
tightness into a panic if they can, and try 
to use it as an excuse for socializing the 
railroads. So shippers and carriers should 
co-operate to keep these birds from having 
anything to holler about. 


7 
THE “RILEY”: Pictured and described 
elsewhere in these pages are the hand- 
some dining and observation cars which 
the New York Central built in its own 
shops for the streamlined “James Whit- 
comb Riley.” 

2 


PENSION OUTLOOK: The actuaries 
who looked over the railroad pension set-up 
are leery about it, and think the tax will 
have to be greatly increased to maintain 
present benefits. But Murray Latimer of 
the pension board doesn’t want to rush 
into following the experts’ advice just yet. 
He wants to wait a while and see if retire- 
ments don’t slow up—or if employment of 
younger men by the railroads won’t help 
the picture somewhat. We wonder if the 
“old heads” realize what they are doing 
to their pension prospects when they ask 
for large wage increases which will maxi- 
mize lay-offs when the defense effort 
ceases. 
+ 


HERE COMES THE DITCH: Well 
the iniquitous St. Lawrence fraud, draped 
in national defense camouflage, is now be- 
fore Congress. We didn’t believe it for 
a moment when the rumor went around a 
few weeks ago that this project was to be 
shelved—although, we regret to say, some 
opponents of the scheme were taken in; 
which is obviously the reason why the 
false report was circulated. The purpose 
of the political group supporting this meas- 
ure is to establish socialism in America, and 
anybody who thinks they would be patriotic 
enough to put aside this ambition because 
of the military danger the country faces, 
just doesn’t know the kind of people they 


are. 
& 

JUDGING HIS OWN CASE: A Sen- 
ate committee, headed by Senator Johnson 
of Colorado, has gone into an abandonment 
case in the Senator’s home state and has 
come to a different conclusion than the 
I. C. C. did with respect to the advisability 
of this abandonment. These abandonments 
are very seldom popular with the home 
folks, and to have them passed upon by a 
committee of-men whom the voters can 
relieve of their jobs, comes under the gen- 
eral heading of letting a man be the judge 
in his own case. It is not in the tradition 
of Anglo-Saxon justice, but, then, that 
tradition is not held in the esteem it once 
was. 
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COINCIDENCE?: Two entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct “emergency” boards have 
criticized parties to wage disputes who have 
refused to submit their cases to arbitra- 
tion. In one case it was the unions and, 
in the other, management which got the 
barrel-stave. The “emergency” boards 
said, in effect, that disputants oughtn’t to 
run to the President of the United States 
with their troubles but should agree on 
impartial arbitrators to settle them. If 
they could get such of a somewhat higher 
caliber than have occasionally been picked 
for the Adjustment Board, there might be 
something in the advice. Arbitration, the- 
oretically at least, is adjudication and thus 
is of a higher moral order than media- 
tion which, also theoretically, may be sim- 
ply a form of “appeasement.” 


STEEL FOR FREIGHT CARS: Leon 
Henderson—head of what is pronounced 
O’Pax, and means he has the power to al- 
locate all scarce materials for civilian 
needs after the direct-defense orders get 
theirs—has put steel for railroad cars at 
the top of his preferred list. That is, after 
steel needed for guns and tanks and ships 
is supplied, railroad cars come next and 
ahead of “other civilian tequirements.” The 
OPM is expected to do a little advising 
also, which may divert to car-building some 
of the steel now going for less urgent 
needs. Details are reported in the news 
pages herein and an article gives some 
pointers on getting material. 

eS 
PASSENGERS IN MARCH: Class I 
bus lines in March had passenger revenues 
of somewhat better than 10 million dollars 
—up about 14 per cent over last year. 
Railroad passenger revenues in March 
were up about 20 per cent over 1940. 

» 
PIPE LINES HIGHBALLED: Con- 
tinuing the build-up by which large sur- 
pluses of transportation are being accu- 
mulated under the urge for national de- 
fense, the House in Washington this week 
passed the Cole bill to stimulate pipe-line 
construction. Some of this proliferation of 
transport facilities (as, for instance, ships 
—and, maybe to some degree, pipe lines) 
is, possibly, unavoidable. But the more 
there is of it after the emergency passes, 
the bigger the headache-will be. And that 
is all the more reason for holding up such 
nonsense as the Seaway, which will add to 
surplus capacity without contributing any- 
thing to defense. 

® 
STARVING THE INVESTOR: The 
wages of railway labor, as measured in 
cents per hour, are 13 per cent higher than 
they were in 1929; as measured in pur- 
chasing power they are 28% per cent 
above 1929. Meantime, the average “wage” 
ot the railway investor for the past decade 
(which is the way investor’s “wages” have 
to be considered, and not just by the month 
or year) has been only 1.63 per cent, or 
66 per cent less than his 1929 wage. The 
shape of railroad credit, and the curtailed 
investment in improved railroad facilities, 
shows that the investor cannot and will 
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not keep working on the railroads for the 
kind of pay he has been getting. Since 
his collaboration is indispensable to the 
continuance of the railways’ employing 
power, what is the sensible policy for em- 
ployees to follow in the present situation? 
Hardly that which is being followed—as 
the analysis in the leading editorial herein 
makes clear. 

® 
FEATHERBEDS VS. DEFENSE: 
Cost of living, alleged “sufferings” during 
the depression (the actual suffering having 
been done by the unemployed), railway 
“profits,” comparable wages in other indus- 
try, improved “productivity of labor”—all 
of these, upon examination, turn out to be 
phony excuses upon which to base a wage 
claim. Actually, as the editorial analysis 
herein makes clear, the shoe is on the other 
foot. The time has come when national 
productive efficiency requires that the in- 
flation be taken out of “featherbeds” on 
which some highly-paid and supernume- 
rary railway employees are now reposing. 

9 
WHO SUFF:*RED?: Advances in rail- 
way wages are being claimed on _ the 
grounds that the employees suffered dur- 
ing the depression. Actually, the only ones 
who suffered were those who were laid off 
—and wage increases can’t help men who 
are not on the payroll. As a matter of 
fact, they harm them—because higher 
wages per hour reduce the number of men 
the railroads can afford to employ. Rail- 
road employees who held on to their jobs 
during the depression are one of the very 
few classes of people who did not suffer 
during the depression. Even their tempo- 
rary 10 per cent wage deduction during 
the depression was more than offset by the 
decrease in the cost of living. 

-) 
ROOT OF ALL EVIL: Unregulated 
monopolists invariably upset the economy 
and bring hard times for everybody, in- 
cluding the monopolists themselves. The 
public has pretty well learned that lesson 
as far as monopolies operated by business 
men are concerned—but, paradoxically, 
monopolies of labor have been given an 
odor of sanctity which no other monopo- 
lists ever before enjoyed. The leading edi- 
torial herein points out that more produc- 
tion per employee does not indicate greater 
“productivity” by the employee—but im- 
proved technical efficiency. After both labor 
and capital in an industry have got a “living 
wage,” the proceeds of improved technical 
efficiency ought to be passed on to the 
public in lower prices. This is the only 
way to spread “purchasing power” around 
effectively. 

. 
WHEAT CROP SURVEY: The rea- 
diness of the railways to cope with this 
season’s wheat crop, despite the unusual 
difficulties (arising out of storage for the 
carry-over), is examined in an article here- 
in by our transportation editor, which in- 
cludes a report of some of the interesting 
information which came to light at the re- 
cent meeting of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in Wichita. 
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CAUSE OF WAR: If either labor or 
capital captures all the proceeds of im- 
proved efficiency (and omits the consum- 
ers) the economy becomes unbalanced; 
and unbalancing the economy leads to hard 
times for everybody. Probably wars and 
hard times will persist in the world until 
such time as the people learn that selfish 
monopolistic practices cannot be tolerated 
—whether they are practiced by business 
men, by politicians, by labor unions, or 
even by nations. Such practices do not fit 
in with economic abundance and the peo- 
ple, having tasted such abundance, will 
never be peaceful till it is restored. It 
cannot be restored so long as monopolies 
of any kind are encouraged, instead of reg- 
ulated or suppressed. 


A “HOW TO” MEETING: How to 
pre-select men who will turn into efficient 
employees and supervisors, how to arouse 
wholesale enthusiasm of employees in im- 
proving the efficiency of railway operation, 
how to speed up and economize in handling 
1. c. 1, how to cut down accidents and 
rough handling were some of the many 
practical pointers given to operating off- 
cers at last week’s meeting of the super- 
intendents, reported elsewhere in these 
pages. Ralph Budd, C. H. Buford and 
Samuel O. Dunn gave the operating men 
the benefit of their study of the situation 
with respect to transportation capacity— 
and Mr. Budd went into some detail into 
what lies ahead with respect to particular 
commodities. 
e 
NO “GREED” HERE: It is significant 
to note that the considerable fortune of 
Arthur Curtiss James, after relatively small 
bequests for the “social security” of his de- 
pendents, is to go for educational and other 
philanthropic purposes. The day of the 
accumulation of large fortunes is past— 
now the government gets it and such “phil- 
anthropy” as is practiced by the new 
“magnates” has a political tinge. Can any- 
body picture a bunch of politicians with 
the imagination and the magnanimity to 
engineer the work for humanity, say, of 
such an institution as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Large fortunes, ultimately, have 
had an end which is the exact opposite of 
the “greed” which is popularly supposed 
to be their outstanding characteristic. In 
the long run, just as much—or more— 
greed has been turned loose under the 
new system which taxes the money into 
the hands of the politicians. And it re- 
mains to be seen whether, by preventing 
such accumulations by able private indi- 
viduals, the politicians may not also have 
destroyed much of the incentive which 
brought continuing rapid economic progress 
in this country, in which everybody 
shared. 
3 

THE CORPSE STIRS: President 
Roosevelt has asked Congress for an ap- 
propriation for the Transport Study Board 
—but nominations he sent to the Senate for 
membership on the Board are still pigeon- 
holed there; and no name has been substi- 
tuted for Coy, who now has another job. 
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CAR BUILDERS GET A-3 RATING: 
O. P. M.’s Director of Priorities, E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., has given builders a blanket 
A-3 preference rating for scarce materials 
needed in freight-car construction. It puts 
their requirements in a class like that to 
which requirements for merchant vessels 
were recently assigned. 


CARLOADINGS: For the June 14 
week—862,975 cars, up 1.2 per cent from 
the previous week, 21 per cent above the 
corresponding week last year, and 36 per 
cent above the comparable 1939 week. 

e 
“COSTS” FOR RATE-MAKING: 
Again our “traffic box” emphasizes how 
“costs” for competitive rate-making are a 
horse of a different color from wholesale 
routine cost “accounting” of the Ex Parte 
91 variety on all railroad traffic. The 
latter seems as questionable to our com- 
petitive traffic scouts as it ever did; but 
they remain to be convinced that the 
railroads, for their own protection, should 
not have data compiled in a uniform man- 
ner on the undeniably-variable costs of 
handling business competitive with other 
agencies of transportation. 

® 
SCIENTIFIC GRADING: How rail- 
road grading reached new scientific levels 
on the Southern Pacific’s relocation around 
Shasta Dam in Northern California is told 
in an illustrated article herein. With more 
than five and one-half million cubic yards 
of excavation in cut and fill construction in 
rough mountainous territory to deal with, 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation applied the science of soil mechan- 
ics in connection with its use of modern 
grading equipment to produce compact, 
water-tight, non-subsiding fills and free- 
draining stable cuts. 

@ 
ANOTHER TRUCK-MERGER TRY: 
Seven of the fifty-six motor-truck car- 
riers whose plan to merge into a proposed 
22,500,000 Transport Company of New 
York was rejected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last year, are getting 
ready to file another consolidation applica- 
tion. The new combine, in its initial stages 
at least, wouldn’t be as big as the one 
rejected; but it wouldn’t be small—the 
seven participants operate 3,500 vehicles 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Florida, and employ more than 6,000 
persons. This time they plan to steer 
clear of promoters and financing methods 
which met with I. C. C. disapproval. 


8 
NOT AN A-1 PRIORITY: Launching 
the Roosevelt Administration build-up of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development as a “national defense” 
project, Secretary of War Stimson refused 
to go “all-out” for interested members of 
the House committee on rivers and har- 
bors. He would not say the project is 
essential” to our defense, but he neverthe- 
less insisted that it is a “very valuable” 
work which should go forward now. Other 
big-name” supporters who went on record 
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at the hearing’s opening sessions were Sec- 
retary of Navy Knox, Governor Lehman 
of New York and Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle. 

® 


THE “DEMOCRATIC” WAY: Mr. 
Berle had an ingenious explanation of the 
decision to submit the present proposal in 
the form of an agreement which can be 
approved by a majority vote in both houses 
of Congress, rather than in the form of 
the previously-rejected treaty which would 
require ratification by a two-thirds Senate 
vote. It seems that the project’s important 
domestic phases convinced the present Ad- 
ministration that “the considered opinion 
of the House of Representatives as well as 
that of the Senate” was advisable. 
oe) 


“ALL-OUT” EFFORT ON L. & D.: 
Giving their annual convention a genuine 
“national defense” touch, members of the 
Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, meeting last week at 
Denver, telegraphed to President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada their pledge of “all-out” aid to 
guard against transportation delay and 
damage to material vital to defense. More- 
over they went on to make good by 
starting to formulate plans for greater 
supervision in all phases of freight han- 
dling, and outlining special studies to be 
made of loading methods for defense 


materials. 
® 


CAR SUPPLY: The car supply is to- 
day’s urgent question, and the railroads are 
down to “brass tacks” in their unrelenting 
efforts to solve it. That was manifested in 
talks at the symposium held in connection 
with the recent Superintendents Associa- 
tion meeting ; and in reports of discussions 
at May 26’s Chicago meeting of chief oper- 
ating officers. Both meetings, as reported 
herein, brought forth specific and practical 
suggestions for the achievement of that 
more efficient use of cars which will avoid 
a fall shortage and thus render mute cer- 
tain groups who are ready to plug for 
government operation. 


DON’T LET THEM SCARE YOU: 
Railroad men and their loyal shippers have 
no reason to become terrified by socialists 
on the public payroll who are ready to use 
any pretext of an alleged “breakdown” as 
an excuse for government operation. As 
the leading editorial points out, those 
bureaucrats will remain disappointed by the 
good job done through the increasingly 
more efficient use of the augmented car 
supply. That the good job becomes ever 
better is demonstrated by May ton-mileage 
figures which measured an all-time high 
in efficiency. Continued candor in discus- 
sions of car supply problems and coopera- 
tion of shippers in avoiding wastes in 
equipment utilization comprise the right 
lead; but there must be a follow-through 
to make clear to the intelligent public the 
facts about private as against government 
operation of the railroads. 
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RECIPROCITY: Railroad men 
good telegraph men, and vice versa. So 
Western Union, having lost Roy B. White 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, has turned again 
to the railroad industry for a president, 
electing Albert N. Williams, who has been 
president of the Lehigh Valley since Janu- 
ary, 1940. Mr. Williams’ railroad career 
is the subject of a feature article herein. 
) 
WHO’S MOVE?: Proposals to move the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Railroad 
Retirement Board and other agencies out 
of Washington in order to provide office 
space for the federal government’s expand- 
ing national - defense organizations have 
produced bad cases of the jitters in I. C. C. 
and R. R. B. staff members, and “camp fol- 
lowers” of the former. The Bureau of the 
Budget’s recent “show - cause - why - you - 
shouldn’t-move” letter is responsible; but 
President Roosevelt says the matter is 
only in the study stage, and he has been 
unable to understand why the press has 
picked on the poor old I. C. C. Gossip has 
had it that the commission would be among 
the first agencies shifted, because the Pres- 
ident’s friend, Harry Hopkins, administra- 
tor for the lend-lease program, would find 
its air-conditioned building quite suitable 
for his operations. 
® 


RIDE TRAINS; LIVE 4,000 YEARS: 
Presenting what he called a “brain wave” 
to his audience at this week’s luncheon in 
connection with the 1940 awards of the E. 
H. Harriman Memorial Medals, Judge 
Fletcher calculated that the average Amer- 
ican citizen could ride on a passenger train 
traveling 50 m. p. h., 24 hrs. a day, and go 
4,000 years before an accident occurs. The 
Association of American Railroads’ vice- 
president and general counsel is chairman 
of the Committee of Award, and he was on 
hand to present the medals to last year’s 
winners—the Norfolk & Western, the Ann 
Arbor, and the Missouri-Illinois. 
® 
NICKEL-CLAD TANK CARS: Mark- 
ing a new development in railroad equip- 
ment, five nickel-clad steel tank cars have 
been completed by the American Car & 
Foundry Company. In them will ride chem- 
icals and other products whose color and 
purity must be protected against metallic 
contamination; the layer of nickel on the 
interior of the tank being designed to pro- 
vide such protection. The tank construction 
and the several other structural features 
of interest are described on another page. 
9 

MAKING MOTORISTS PAY: Dam- 
age to railroad property by motorists is 
costing the railroads many millions of 
dollars annually, and some roads are being 
successful in collecting for such damages. 
One recovered $168,000 during the 1931- 
1940 period while another got $25,000 in 
1940. So F. A. Kelly, chief claim adjuster 
of the Santa Fe, told members of the 
Association of Railway Claim Agents at 
last week’s Denver meeting which is 
covered herein. 











No list of ‘famous firsts”’ in railroad history could 
be complete without this 1893 picture. It shows the first 
low voltage, motor operated automatic semaphore 
signal ever used on any railroad in the world. Its in- 
ventor, Mr. J. W. Lattig received the medal of The 
Franklin Institute for a major contribution to the 
increased safety and speed of railroad service. 
For the insulated wire used to operate this signal the 
inventor relied on Okonite because, in his own words, 
“‘Okonite wire had been standard for years on the 
railroad where I worked. It was the best wire we had 
ever used and therefore it was only natural that I 
used it when I invented this signall.’’ 
Today a modern electric semaphore signal . . . faster in 
its action . .. also using Okonite signal wire . . . stands 
in about the same spot, controlling train operations on 
the same line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Among other reasons for continued reliance on 
Okonite insulation for the signal service so vital to 
safety of railroad operations are these three, — 
@ The finest rubber in the world for electrical insula- 
tion purposes—Wild Up-river Fine Para from the head 
waters of the Amazon—the only rubber used in making 
Okonite insulation. 
&2 A unique and unhurried manufacturing process 
which produces a denser vulcanized rubber, centers the 
conductors and makes a long lived insulation whose 
excellence has been proved through years of exacting 
service. 
© Unequalled research facilities devoted to intensive 
study of insulation problems and closely cooperating 
with production departments. 
Our Engineering Service Department is organized to 
make our experience and skill available to all railroad 
men on all wire and cable problems. Your inquiries 


are invited. 
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WRINGER GAGE: How the effect of 
the wringer is to be reflected in the property 
accounts of reorganized railroads has been 
decided by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Chicago Great Western case. 
While it did not agree with the railroad 
position that the gage should be in the na- 
ture of a “reserve” account on the balance 
sheet’s liability side, it did recognize that 
the original cost figure should be preserved, 
and thus authorized a set-up on the asset 
side which will show the write-down as a 
deduction from the statement of original 
cost; although only the net figure, repre- 
senting the commission’s finding of worth, 
is to be extended as a final balance-sheet 
item entering the total assets. 

@ 
SHASTA BRIDGES: The bridge engi- 
neering, a stand-out among the many fea- 
tures of the Southern Pacific’s 30-mile re- 
location around Shasta reservoir in North- 
ern California, is the subject of this issue’s 
feature article on that project. On the 
new line will be more than 230 waterway 
structures, ranging from the highest dou- 
ble-deck railway-highway bridge in the 
world to numerous elliptical arch and 
rigid-frame box-type culverts, and more 
than 130 pipe culverts up to 60 inches in 
diameter. Placed end-to-end, the eight ma- 
jor bridges would measure 12,206 feet, the 
longest being 4,347 feet. 

8 
JERSEY LOSES AGAIN: New Jersey, 
chronic complainer against the equalized 
rate adjustment in the New York harbor 
area, has this time failed to convince the 
I. C. C. that it should require an addi- 
tional charge on water-borne freight light- 
ered to ships docking on the New York 
City side. But to Dissenter Eastman New 
York City looked like “no under dog” re- 
quiring rate-equalization props which he 
thinks prevent the Jersey side from cash- 
ing in on its natural advantages. More- 
over, he suggested that a lighterage charge 
would do more than the commission’s re- 
peated admonishments (unheeded since 
1917) to bring about more economical light- 
erage operations. 

9 
LOADING FORECAST: The Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards expect third-quarter car- 
loadings to be 14.8 per cent greater than 
in the comparable period last year. Their 
estimates by regions, given in the news 
pages herein, show that the biggest rise 
(25.3 per cent) is looked for in Ohio Valley 
Board territory; and the smallest (10.3 per 
cent) by the Atlantic States Board. 

® 
SOBER OPTIMISM: This keynote of 
last week’s special Chicago meeting of the 
National Association of Shippers’ Advi- 
sory Boards. was based on the facts of the 
transportation situation rather than on 
wishful thinking. There was ready recog- 
mtion of the gigantic problems ahead; but 
evidences of increasing co-operation to pro- 
duce a winning shipper-railroad team 
dispelled any cause for alarm. The ship- 
Pers passed a resolution of their confidence 





The Week at a Glance 


in the ability of the railroads to do the 
job before them; while railroad men in 
attendance indicated that they are still 
looking for business rather than “relief” of 
the variety which would result from adop- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chairman Eastman’s artful suggestion that 
shippers might ease railroad burdens by 
giving more traffic to motor carriers. 
® 

WHERE S’LL GETCHA 40: In a mes- 
sage read for him at the shippers’ meeting 
by A. A. R. Vice-President C. H. Buford, 
Defense Transportation Commissioner 
Ralph Budd pointed out that the average 
active freight car is on the move only 
about 2%4 hours in each 24; thus its dead 
time is 21% hours. Cut the latter by one 
hour or less than five per cent, and the 
time in transit goes up to 314 hours—a 40 
per cent jump. 


SUICIDAL IGNORANCE: That is 
what the leading editorial herein calls the 
general lack of understanding on the part 
of railroad employees of the basic econom- 
ics of their employment. Reviewing such 
basic economics and examining particularly 
the “operating” brotherhoods’ wage demand 
and the counter-claims of the railroads for 
modification of working rules enjoyed by 
those employees, the editorial suggests that 
the union leaders would not be seeking an 
average increase of 41 per cent if the rank- 
and-file had in their possession the facts of 
the railways’ competitive position; and 
realized how impossible it now is to take 
a wage increase out of the railroads with- 
out making much worse the threat to rail- 
road employment, which is already loom- 
ing, the moment the military crisis ends. 
The laborers in the vineyard of dispelling 
the suicidal ignorance are far too few— 
considering the magnitude of the harvest. 
® 

TIMELY REPORTS: When the rail- 
road labor organizations were making their 
successful fight against the proposed 15 per 
cent wage cut in 1938, they made much of 
a Railroad Retirement Board compilation 
showing a 1937 average “annual wage” of 
$1,101 for all employees who earned any 
reportable wages during that year—al- 
though one of the unions’ own witnesses at 
the Emergency Board hearings admitted 
that the figure was “too low.” Now when 
the drive for a 30 per cent wage increase 
is under way, a like compilation of 1939 
data has come from the Retirement Board; 
and it has been hailed by “Labor” as “pow- 
erful ammunition for the standard railroad 
labor organizations.” The “powerful am- 
munition” is the $1,324 average “annual 
wage” for all persons who had any railroad 
employment in 1939—including 102,388 who 
had work in only one month and 129,927 
who earned less than $50 each during the 
year. But the compilation also shows that 
the 862,165 employees really attached to 
the industry, i. e., those who did some work 
in each of 1939’s 12 months, received 87 
per cent of the aggregate payroll, and 
earned an average wage of $1,844. 
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MECHANICAL MEN READY: That 
railway mechanical departments are on the 
job of seeing to the procurement, mainten- 
ance and efficient use of an adequate supply 
of locomotive and car equipment was man- 
ifest at last week’s annual meeting of the 
A. A. R. Mechanical Division in St. Louis. 
Speeches and committee reports presented 
at the convention, which is covered in de- 
tail herein, reflected a bedrock disposition to 
see that the railroads meet impending peak 
demands of both defense and industrial 
traffic. 

a 
WHAT PRICE PIPE LINES?: Our 
“traffic box” this week takes a look at the 
post-emergency oil transportation situa- 
tion, and suggests that it is at least worth 
examining whether intensive use at this 
time of available tank cars, moving oil in 
train-load lots, might not obviate the ne- 
cessity for the construction of some of the 
pipe lines being hysterically proposed. 
After all, it is poor economy to sink large 
quantities of capital into facilities which are 
going to be needed for only a short period; 
and that might well be the fate of “na- 
tional defense” pipe lines when the large 
numbers of tank vessels now being built 
because of the country’s military necessities 
come back into the domestic transportation 
picture. 

a 
PERSEVERANCE WINS: On a third 
try the R. F. & P.’s affiliate—Richmond 
Greyhound Lines—has got an Interstate 
Commerce Commission O. K. on its plans 
to take over Peninsula Transit Corpora- 
tion, bus operator in the Baltimore-Rich- 
mond-Norfolk triangle. The first unfavor- 
able report was issued in March, 1938, 
when Division 5 found that the special 
showing required where railroads or rail- 
road affiliates are involved had not been 
made. This requirement was then met, but 
in July, 1940, the Division found an elimi- 
nation-of-competition peg on which to hang 
another adverse decision. Now the entire 
commission has approved the merger, pro- 
vided Richmond-Greyhound agrees to sell 
a Richmond-Norfolk route to one of the 
protesting bus lines. 

3 
ECONOMIES BARRED?: Because the 
Transportation Act of 1940’s Harrington 
“labor-protection” amendment would have 
deferred the expected economies for four 
years, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has refused to permit the Colorado & 
Southern to lease the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver City and the Wichita Valley. The 
majority’s reluctance to base a favorable 
report “on what the applicant believes will 
be the situation four or five years hence” 
drew a sharp dissent from Chairman East- 
man, who suggested that if such a conten- 
tion were sound, it would be “an equally 
sound reason for disapproving any unifi- 
cation which contemplated the avoidance 
of waste.” Commissioners Mahafhe and 
Miller agreed with the dissenting chairman, 
while Commissioner Porter dissented with- 
out comment. 
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ROUND CORNER 
IMPROVES APPEARANCE 
OF CAR 


IS SUFFICIENTLY 
RESILIENT TO PROTECT 
CAR AND LADING. 
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STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
WORKS: HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON, PA. WARREN, OHIO 
CHICAGO OFFICE — 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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NLAND RAILS 


CONTROLLED COOLED 
FOR GREATER SAFETY 
AND LONGER RAIL LIFE 
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INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2 Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 
SHEETS . STRIP - TIN PLATE . BARS . PLATES - FLOOR PLATE - STRUCTURALS - PILING - RAILS - TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 
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Contribute Sio 


The new Chicago, Burlington & Quincy box 
cars, built in their own shops at Havelock, 
Nebraska, are equipped with Edgewater Ring 
Spring Draft Gears — the Gear with maximum 
capacity and minimum weight. This car is 
one of 50 used in passenger train service. 
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National B Truck: Established record 
for economy thru 10 years service on 


many roads. 


National B-1 Stabilized Truck: Built- 
in stabilization controls vertical oscil- 
lations and assures easier riding in 


high speed service. 





SAFETY ¢ AVAILABILITY © ECONOMY 


Three important factors in car operation that stand out promi- 
nently in the records of cars equipped with National Type B Trucks 


National B Trucks comply with all A. A. R. requirements 


ATIONAL MALLEABLE ANDS 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
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National Draft Gears are designed and built with 


the single idea of affording utmost protection to 













both car and lading under all traffic conditions. 


NATIONAL M-17-A DRAFT GEAR 
A.A.R. Approved 


The M-17-A draft gear is 2234 inches long 


and requires one standard follower. 





NATIONAL M-50-B DRAFT GEAR 
* A.A.R. Approved 


The M-50-B draft gear is 201% inches long 


and requires two standard followers. This 





gear also may be used in certain non- 





standard draft gear pockets. 


NATIONAL K-4 DRAFT GEAR 


Designed especially to meet the require- 
ments of high speed passenger service. 








The spring resistance and frictional resistance 
are so proportioned that pulsations in loco- 
motive tractive effort are absorbed by the 
gear, thus insulating the cars from such 
disturbances. 











) STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


lune 28, 1941 
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Just as SSF pioneered in the development of antifriction bearings for use on 
passenger cars and locomotives, so it has pioneered in the application’ of anti- 
friction bearings on airplanes, tanks, battleships, guns, and other equipment 
in the front lines of Defense. 


SiS has had the throttle wide open for the last 18 months, supplying vast 
quantities of antifriction bearings for Defense, for transportation, and for the 
industrial machines that are making newer and deadlier weapons. 


Even at the outbreak of the war, SAIS sensed an unprecedented demand for 
antifriction bearings. Manufacturing facilities were doubled. Wing after wing 
was added. So were new machines. New men. ALL for Defense! And when the 
green light flashed, “Full speed ahead!” Defense machinery went smoothly into 
action with SXiS precision. 


Sic INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 


4840 


@ TODAY, there is hardly any type of machine built 
for Defense that is not equipped with BISF Bearings! 
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You’ve got to take off 
the “hide” to find out! 


BENEATH the stainless steel sides of a Budd-built 
train are scores of stainless steel beams welded 
together into a virtually indestructible unit. There 
are stainless steel center sills. The side frames, 
collision posts, floors, roofs and all other impor- 
tant structural members are stainless steel. 


- - « Fhey make a stainless steel train! 


Many trains of radically different construction 
inside are apt to look like Budd trains from the 
outside. This is because the distinctive fluted stain- 
less steel sheathing, which has been practically a 
trade-mark of all Budd trains, is now being widely 
adopted. When used merely as a sheathing, or 
“hide,” stainless steel has little or no structural 
value. It’s the stainless steel inside that counts! 


Budd builds through and through of stainless 
steel because it is the strongest known material 
suitable for structural purposes. And by the ex- 
clusive SHOTWELD* system, Budd fabricates stain- 
less steel so that the full strength and safety factors 
of the metal are retained. 


Budd stainless steel construction and design 
produce truly light-weight trains at no sacrifice of 
strength or safety. In fact, Budd-built trains far 
exceed accepted safety standards. 





For Budd believes that when the safety of rail- 
road travelers is at stake, no car can be too strong. 
And Budd knows that a real stainless steel train is 
the strongest, safest railroad train that modern 
materials and methods can produce. «Reg. u.s. Pat. om. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 


June 28, 1941 I] 


























ES SIR, freight trains are a lot faster than 
when Daddy was a boy and they carry 
more freight, too. Of ali this, the man on the 
street is dimly aware. But he would be sur- 
prised indeed to hear the facts that mark the 
revolution in freight service that the railroads 
have accomplished in the past 20 years. 
Briefly summarized they are as follows:— 
In 1940 the average amount of freight carried 
per train was 27.3% higher—the greatest to 
date. Freight train speeds averaged approxi- 
mately 62% faster than 20 years ago. Gross 
ton-miles-per-hour reached a peak of 13,449 
ton miles, 79% greater than the 1921 average. 
Freight locomotives attained a new high in 
average daily mileage. Fuel efficiency was the 


highest ever; fuel costs were 20% lower. 


‘go as fast as that freight ?” 


The factors in bringing about these im- 
provements were many. More powerful and 
more efficient locomotives, better rail and im- 
proved maintenance of track, better signal 
equipment, larger capacity cars and better 
maintained cars. In all this development the 
steel metallurgists of Carnegie-Illinois have 
worked shoulder to shoulder with railroad en 
gineering departments and with equipment 
builders, giving freely of their wide experience 
with railroad needs. 

As the railroads face the problems which 
must still be met in attaining their ultimate 
goal of “peak efficiency,” our engineers are 
ready as always to cooperate with you in using 
steel with the least possible waste, expense 


and delay. 


USS STEELS for RAILROAD 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


USE 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Meet the new king of the rails. It’s 
the Armco Stress-Resistant Wheel 
—the wheel that created new stand- 
ards of safety without sacrificing an 
inch of mileage performance. 

This railworthy wheel starts life 
with the lowest possible internal 
stress. It strongly resists stresses 
built up in service. It has 3 to 4 times 
more resistance to thermal cracking 
than any other wheel. Shelling is 
reduced to a minimum. The result 
is a safe wheel that is economical 
and resists failure even under severe 
conditions. In the laboratory, as 
well as in actual service, the new 


Armco wheel has demonstrated its 
ability to withstand conditions 
much more severe than any other 
wheel ever withstood. 

The intensive research that pro- 
duced these great benefits also 
contributed to improving regular 
Armco Heat Treated Wheels. These 
too have extremely low internal 
stresses and are exceptionally tough. 


And thanks to a special operation 
all Armco Wheels have easily 
machinable hubs to permit a true, 
taperless bore. 

For utmost safety and higher 
mileage specify Armco Stress-Re- 
sistant Wheels for all high-speed 
service. Write for complete data. 
Armco Raitroap SALEs Co. INC, 
2241 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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AMCRECO creosote PRODUCTS 













e | i inl B E 4 | AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTIN SS] CREOSOTING 
COMPANY : COMPANY 


, INCORPORATED . . INCORPORATED 
s ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO, ILL., OR LOUISVILLE, KY. 


























PRODUCTS 


for Greater 


Freight and Passenger Train Efficiency } 


BARCO PRODUCTS are consistently selected for 
modern locomotives and trains because they fully 
meet ioday’s severest requirements. 


Higher boiler pressures—greater speeds—and the 
ceaseless demand for still better operating results 
—have set up new standards that must be met by 
locomotive specialties. 


The ability of BARCO PRODUCTS to provide 
the necessary EXTRA VALUES in reliability, 
economy and safety, has resulted in their appli- 
cation on the nation’s most outstanding loco- 
motives. 


BARCO TYPE X JOINTS incorporate entirely 
new features resulting in longer life with freedom 
from leakage of fluids or air. Only 3 wearing 
points, using hardened alloy steel forgings. 


BARCO LOW WATER ALARMS are sure of 
action—actuated solely by height of water— 
operation depends on no other element. 


BARCO TYPE M-13 POWER REVERSE 
GEARS, through an entirely new design of 
valve, give a fine adjustment at any speed and 
maintain the selected point of cut off. Even a 
broken air supply pipe will not change the 
position. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


1808 W. Winnemac Ave. 
IN CANADA: 


THE HOLDEN COMPANY, Ltd. 


Montreal — Moncton — Toronto — Winnipeg — Vancouver 


Chicago, II. 
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. Another true story of how a railroad sav 
_ with DEARBORN WATER TREATMENT 
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Greater beauty, more comfortable temperatures, 
more restful quiet—all three are provided by FELT- 
WOOD! This entirely different wall covering decorates 
car interiors with its rich-grained hardwood surface... 
it insulates against outside weather... it deadens sounds 
and vibrations with its backing of real hair felt. Your 
passengers will enjoy rail travel more when you use 
FELTWOOD to give them these three essential features 
of passenger comfort. 

FELTWOOD alone combines in a single material the 
distinctive beauty of actual hardwood with the acoustic 
and insulating properties of hair felt. It is flexible—can 
be curved to form a smoothly rounded surface. It is 
light in weight—easy to install. Available in a wide range 
of beautiful hardwoods—entirely pre-finished and ready 
to apply. Write for samples and specifications. 





Feltwood Comes in Sheets in A 
Large Variety of Beautiful Hardwoods 
BEAUTIFIES— Wide selection of attractive- 


ly matched cabinet woods for richer, 


& i @ 
[ more beautiful interiors. 
ine i LCa rn hh L } § / INSULATES—Real hair felt backing keeps 
out heat and cold... reduces sound and 


vibration. 
EASY TO APPLY — Flexibility and _ light 


C omp any weight make application easy on any 
surface. \ 


RESISTS FIRE—Hair felt backing will not 
support combustion. — 








MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HE Reason? Over a Quarter Century 
of Stoker Engineering “Know How”... 
backed up by the successful performance 
of over 14,000 Locomotives... Standard 
Stoker-equipped. 




































































EVEN THE DUMBEST OF PLUMBERS OUGHT TO 
BE ABLE TO THINK UP A BETTER EXCUSE THAN 
THAT ONE~BUT WAS HE SO DUMB, AFTER ALL? 


LISTEN TO HES STORY s “1 wasn’t always a plumber—I used to build freight cars 
once. So I know that freight cars are what it took to make that bathroom—pretty 

; nearly every kind of car that Q-C-f- builds. Take that tub—cast iron it is. So 

what? So there’s Q.C.f. ore cars in the iron mines. An’ Q.C.f- hopper cars to 





















run to the smelters—or, if 
the ore came by boat, 
how about QC. f built 
— Morison Furnaces to keep 
steam in their Scotch boilers? An’ then QC. f- 
gondolas carrying pigs and scrap to the foundry 
where this tub was cast. & That’s only the be- 
ginnin’. Believe it or not, the nice shiny outside 
) of that tub started out as just a lot 
of sand. Likely as not it—and the 
china clay for the faucet handles 


—sailed into the plant in @C. f 





Despite its large volume of defense work, the 
American Car and Foundry Company is now 
prepared to meet the needs of the railroads 
for rolling stock of every kind—save locomo- 
tives—with efficiency and dispatch if orders 


























covered hopper cars, for 


you've got to keep both 








these ladings absolutely 
clean. An’ what could be 
nicer for that shower curtain to travel in than one 
of the new alloy steel welded-riveted QC. £ box 
cars—or an QC. f- tank car for the cocoanut oil 
for the soap? An’ say, how about Q.C. £ multi-unit 
tank cars to carry chlorine to 
purify the city water? So now 


was I so dopey when I said, ‘ 
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was lookin’ for a freight car’? 


are placed in time to arrange for the deliv- 
ery of the necessary quantities of steel. A 
number of examples of our current produc- 
tion of freight cars and industrial cars are 
shown herewith. Your inquiries are invited. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
ST. PAUL’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROTECT 
Rolling Stock and Lading 


Laie in research and in the development of 
shock-absorbing springs and spring assemblies, 
the ‘‘Railway’’ organization delivers exactly the 
right springs which will — 

























Lower Maintenance of Equipment 
Reduce Track Maintenance 

Protect Lading in Transit 

Reduce Operating Costs 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
Ta eek Oprungl/wision 


30 CHURCH Steel, Wa YORK. N._SY. 
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Cylinder iron containing less 


than 1% Molybdenum has shown 


the best physical properties yet. 


The problem of securing the requisite performance 
capacity in locomotive cylinders and liners at reason- 
able cost can be solved by casting them from a 
molybdenum iron with 0.30%-1.00% Mo. 

The presence of molybdenum iron has several ben- 
eficial effects: (1) it improves both the tensile and 
transverse strength: (2) it tends to counteract the effect 
of mass, so that properties are uniform throughout 


heavy sections; (3) it produces a fine uniform struc- 
ture, free from hard spots, hence machinability is 
good; (4) molybdenum irons are inexpensive, con- 
sidering their properties and the service they give. 

Details concerning analysis and physical proper- 
ties of molybdenum irons are given in our technical 
book, “Molybdenum in Cast Iron”, which will be sent 
free on request. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE BRIQUETTES FOR THE CUPOLA~FERROMOLYBDENUM FOR THE LADLE 


WE OE ¥. 
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VAPOR RESEARCH 


= Weight Saving 
ame) oleae oh alile, 
+ Steam Saving 


AN OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT 


For 37 years Vapor engineers and technicians have 
‘ pioneered in the task of increasing passenger com- 
fort standards while reducing the cost of passenger 
train heating. Our every facility has been directed 
toward this goal. 

Constantly improved design and the use of special 
alloys have enabled us to bring about efficiencies and 
economies that years ago would have appeared im- 
possible; reduction in weight of almost a ton per car; 


VAPOR 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Nay” 


uniform heat distribution to the coldest points first, 
then to the warmer sections; elimination of adjust- 
ments in service and at terminals; positive reduction 
of maintenance and steam consumption. 

Not the least important Vapor contribution to 
passenger comfort and operating economies has been 
the coordination of all comfort and economy factors, 
so that longer trains are now possible with assured 
comfort for the last passenger in the last car. 


CAR PALIN HEATING CO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE MODERN 
TRAIN 


: i public never heard much about the designers of the old-time train in- 
teriors. In those days, decorative furnishings had, first of all, to withstand 


grueling wear and gritty dirt—which didn’t allow the designers much latitude. 


With the advent of air-conditioning, however, new worlds of decorative 
possibilities were opened to the designers. They were able to unleash their 
imaginative powers and transform car interiors into veritable “living rooms 


on wheels.”’ 


As creators of fine upholstery fabrics, Collins & Aikman Corporation have 
worked hand in hand with the designers and the railroads in the develop- 
ment of a host of new designs, colors and textures for the interiors of many 


of the country’s smartest trains. 


“One hundred years young,” they stand ready to set their resources and 
ingenuity to work for any railroad interested in the decoration of its car 


interiors—both new and modernized. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 


200 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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... On the Subject of Priorities 





We Are Doing ery 


Lverything 

We Can 

To Keep 

‘| In Step 
a 
....Railroads 

nun Should Apply 
wile Piet liga : or Th eir Sh are 
of Increased 


Bullard Production 


ATURALLY, the Bullard Company is in step with every 

beat of the defense march. The plant has been expanded 
and extra shifts are keeping a New Haven Switcher busy taking 
away cars loaded with Bullard Units. 








Priorities are, of course, recognized. Industries manufacturing 
armaments must be served first. 





Railroads are a vital factor in the program of national defense, 
and we believe should be entitled to a position on the priority 
list. 


To avoid the risk of serious delays in repairs to equipment 
railroads should present their case as strongly as possible. 
Bullard engineers are working day and night to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demands — they are anxious to meet every 
railroad order on time. 


’ THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


( 





OVA IKLLGHTS OF OVER. 


DRAFT GEARS” 
“—Aa CUSHION THE TREMENDOUS IMPACT! 


DRAFT GEAR 
TYPE NY-11-E That’s why it’s important to have all cars equipped. with 


(Certified A. A. R.) 





A stationary wear plate 
of slow-wearing alloy 
metal...not the housing Lighter cars need modern draft gear protection even move 
...takes the wear of the : a 
movable friction plates. than the stronger, more modern cars built in vecent years. 





rnodern draft gears...and, to maintain them at full capacity. 








CARDWELL WESTINGHOUSE CO., CHICAGO 
CANADIAN CARDWELL CO. LTD., MONTREAL 
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The multiplied demands that defense activity has 





made upon rail transportation are being met 
partly with new equipment—and partly through 
improving the performance of present equipment. 

American Hammered Piston Rings, produced 
by an organization having many years of experi- 
ence with railroad ring problems, are helping 
many roads to “up” speeds and cut replacements. 


For example—mileages as high as 150,000 per set 


of Diesel rings are regularly obtained by users. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING DIVISION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


(Photo courtesy Santa Fe Railroad) 








American Hammered — — 
. Piston Rings Se 


aK O P P RS product 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 7115 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh (22), Pa. 


Please send me the literature checked: 


L] “Locomotive Cylinder Packing” | 1] “How to Build Steep Roofs 

L] “Locomotive Valve Packing” with Coal Tar Pitch” 

L) ‘Rings for Diesel Engines”’ _] *‘Dampproofing 

(] “Rings for Miscellaneous ite h Brid £ 
Applications” ypaces ang 1 Wood’ 80 


: ahd ae Pressure-treated 
ee 9 
L] “How to Order Piston Rings **Pressure-treated Timber in 











[] **All-Tron Gate Valves” Railroad Cars” 

C) “Fast’s Couplings **Laminex Pre-fabricated Pres- 
(] ““Koppers Coal” sure-Creosoted Culverts” 

L] “Roofing Specifications” “Pressure-treated Timber” 


Company 
Address. . 




















+ Jon ATTRACTIVE INTERIORS 




















Sales Offices at 


GARDNER, MASS. 
CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CHECK THESE SAVINGS 


1. LONG MILEAGE. Mileages up to 
400,000 miles have been recorded for 
U-S:S One-Wear Steel Wheels. Con- 
servatively, this wheel generally aver- 
ages at least 200,000 miles under 50/55 
ton equipment. 


2. LOW COST. Years of actual service 
with these wheels prove they cost less, 
per thousand miles, than any other type 
of freight car wheel. 


3. SAVE WEIGHT. These wheels save 
1500 pounds per car on 50-ton equip- 
ment, and 1900 pounds per car on 7 
ton equipment—reducing weight 25% 
and 28% respectively. These savings 
add extra lading capacity and reduce 
roadway depreciation. 


4. GREATER SAFETY. A.A.R. records 
prove that derailments and delays due 
to wheels decline sharply wherever 
steel wheels are used. 














You’ll see it on 91% of the 


new /0-ton equipment...on 
49% of all freight cars put 


dali increasing freight train 

speeds making safety more im- 
portant than ever, with operating 
costs under continually closer scru- 
tiny, we ask you to consider the tan- 
gible, proven benefits that U-S-:S 
One-Wear WROUGHT STEEL 
WHEELS offer. Here is safe, long 
mileage at lowest cost in railroad 
history. 

The outstanding serviceability of 
Wrought Steel Wheels has been 
proven many, many times — under 
all operating conditions, in all types 


into service since 1939! 











...1f may save you 
thousands of dollars! 


of service. More than a million of 
these long-mileage wheels are carry- 
ing freight on 88 railroad systems 
and 66 private car lines. Some of 
these wheels have run up astounding 
mileages—400,000 miles and better. 
Averages of 300,000 and 200,000 are 
common. 

The safety of Wrought Steel 
Wheels both to load and rolling stock 
is also a matter of record. It will pay 
you to investigate. One of our wheel 
engineers will gladly call and give 
you the complete facts and figures. 


U-:S:S One-Wear WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


June 23, 1941 


Pittsburgh 








If you want to cut 
re-packing costs 


— BETTER TRY 
SEA RINGS! 


It’s not packing... it’s 
re-packing that’s really expensive 


... that’s why railroads are using Sea Rings for all types 
of reciprocating service—from high-pressure steam-pipe 
expansion joints and power-reverse gears on locomo- 
tives to elevator plungers and power-plant pumps. 


Sea Rings are custom-made to fit. specific operating 
conditions on steam, air, oil and water service. Entirely 
automatic, they seal under pressure, release on the return, 
thus reducing friction and wear on both packing and rod. 


For details on J-M Sea Rings and the complete line of 
J-M Packings and Gaskets, write Johns-Manville at New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis or San Francisco. 


JM, 


JOHNS-MANVILL 


=a for RECIPROCATING RODS 


83 YEARS OF SERVICE 
peommicy-\. kite) ay wale}, 
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A 3 
Tor i [ d D re | ly S c n d @¢¢@ this sleek streamliner flows swiftly into the dark of 


night and the passengers she carries safely to their 
destination have ridden the day in air conditioned 
comfort. They can rest tonight fully as well as they 
would in their own homes—indeed, even more com- 
fortably. Comparatively few homes are air conditioned. 


Today's train gives them not only the comfort of air 
conditioning but really good lighting and a variety of 
facilities such as the ingenious devices in the kitchen 
and pantry, all of which are operated from the electric 
i power supply of the car. 


There, beneath each car rides a hard working storage 
H battery. Protected power, dependable power is 
E assured when those storage batteries are 
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AWARDED 
A. R. A. 
CERTIFICATE 

No. 1 


Combines the three all-important characteristics that 
provide LASTING PROTECTION to cars and lading— 


HIGH CAPACITY-STURDINESS 
SMOOTH ACTION 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL . 
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LET'S KEEP COOL! 


If our American way of life 
is to survive, every indusiry 
must work in close coopera- 
tion with the industries that 
serve it and, in turn, with the 
industries it serves during 
this period of peak demand 
for goods. 


A rush for materials is very 
much like a run on a bank 
—and can be equally dan- 
gerous unless cool heads 
analyze and plan. 


We, in Republic, are doing 
just that-onalyzing the orders 
we receive and planning our 
production, so that our greatly 
enlarged blast furnace, elec- 
iric furnace and rolling mill 
facilities can be as helpful 
as possible to the greatest 
number of buyers in serving 
America’s urgent need for 
steel—first line of national 


defense. 


X, 


Weight-Saving ° 
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8 Cars Ride on a Pass—when you build 











with Republic Double Strength Steel 7 


REPUBLIC DOUBLE STRENGTH STEELS 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS + BOLTS + NUTS + RIVETS 




















Peiectaionnccaessit ooo ponenegonnenaene ten. 


Welding formed sections of Republic Double Strength Steel for car construction 


SASS ER ORS LL LIE 


Here's a high-tensile, low-alloy, corrosion- 
resistant steel that cuts the weight of new cars 
to a point where you can haul eight extra cars 
without additional power for every fifty in the 
train. @ Roads that have used Republic Double 
Strength Steel have ordered repeatedly because 
it cuts dead weight and functions perfectly over a 
wide range of applications—in all parts of under- 
frames as well as in box cars for sides, side comer 
and door posts, floor stringers, cross ties, sills 
and sill reinforcements and roofs. And its high 
welding qualities help you speed construction. 


Write for Technical Information 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio e General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION * CULVERT DIVISION « NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION * TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Stronger * More Corrosion- Resistant 
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les on the green! 








ach club in a gelfer's bag has its special 

a purpose. The tovods do ceriain jobs. 

best —the irons suit other ixpes of shots. It's 

just as important ta have the right club for 
each shot as it is to know when ts use it. 
For the Right Cars at the-Right Time — 


Ip hauling freight, the railroads meet ordinary 
needs with their own rolling stock. But 


You sure used the right club for that shot? 














type desired is not available, we either have 
them or will build them, 
The General American car fleet comprises 
tank, refrigerator, milk, stock aad refrigera- 
tor express cars. Independent, efficient oper- 
ation of this specialized Beet sives money for 
‘both railroads and private shippers. 
Teamed for Totol Defense 
and Total Service 
Today's all-out defense program would be 
; ible without the one indispensable 





there-are many special cats the 1 alt ads find 
it uoprofitable to own. They obtain such cars, 
and advise shippers to do likewise, from Gen: 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 





form of modern transportation ~- the Rail- 
roads. General American is proud of ics 10- 
tion with this vast steel 


ouch hcthent of national defense. We 
welcome the opportunity to serve Industry 












_ GENERAL AMERI 





Supplementing oid rsd «a + by eperating the 


Time, Juste 2, Jon 








Soo PS es gee ihe 
We urge our customers secking cars to see hod the Nation in this hour of crisis. 
the railroads first. Then, if the quantity oF 
: te : : octane mene asa ss at 
es _—— 


C ‘AN TRANSPORTATION CORP 


“135 South LaSalle. Street, Chicago. ea i 
rarend sevice dng ee ign tevasinal sytem. 


TIM 


supple cars for 





Reprinted from 

E — June 2, 1941, and 

BUSINESS WEEK 
June 21, 1941 





“The railroads are doing a great job!” 


Every day more and more people join in praising 
modern railroad efficiency and progress. But there 
is still need for a fuller understanding of the rail- 


roads’ true importance in our national existence. 


Each month in TIME and BUSINESS WEEK, General 
American Transportation Corporation describes the 
teamwork of the railroads and our organization in 
handling special commodities. In addition, each 
advertisement in this series adds its testimony as to 


the indispensability of railroad service. 


ee) 


We welcome this opportunity to contribute in some 
measure to the advancement of the industry which 


has been our friendly co-partner for 40 years. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORP 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Supplementing the Railroads in Their Vital Work Since 1901 
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310 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WE HAD A THOUSAND ACCIDENTS 
FOR YOU TODAY 


Imagine, if you can, the grief of an entire industry bot- 
tled up in one soundproof room. A chamber of 
horrors, if you like, is this testing laboratory which, 
as a potent part of Bendix-Westinghouse research, 
keeps thousands upon thousands of accidents from 
ever reaching your reports % It’s one of the countless 
services Bendix-Westinghouse maintains in the inter- 
est of safer, more economical operation of motor trans- 
portation in all its phases % Obviously, it would be 


difficult to explain in detail the many services such as 


this which combine for the general advancement of 
the motor transport industry * We are confident, 
however, that the success of the products, genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Air Control 
Devices notably reflect the care and precision which 
goes into their manufacture more forcefully than mere 
words And you may be certain that your 
continued faith in genuine Bendix - Westinghouse 
Air Brakes, plus our ever mounting faith in the 
rapidly growing field of motor transportation, will 


constantly intensify our endeavor to serve you best. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 





AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE UNDIVIDED EFFORT AND UNLIMITED RESOURCES \%p, 











ARE DEVOTED TO YOUR CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 





Guided by the templet seen above, the 
cutting blowpipe travels to cut the in- 
tricate outline of this casing cover plate 
to finished dimensions. 





Ox Y-ACETYLENE SHAPE-CUTTING 


Helps Hold Down Inventory Costs 


e Oxy-acetylene machine flame-cutting 
makes possible the production of car and 
locomotive parts from stock steel as needed. 
This eliminates the necessity of carrying 
large inventory stocks and helps hold down 
costs of equipment repair and fabrication. 
Parts are so accurately cut to pattern that 
in most instances no machining is required. 
The permanent templets used are easily 
constructed and may be conveniently stored 
in a small space, readily available for the 
shape-cutting of duplicate parts at any time 


in the future. Oxweld instructors demon- 
strate how railroads can take advantage of 
the many economical features of shape- 
cutting and get uniformly good results from 
this oxy-acetylene application. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


"he word ““Oxweld’’ is a registered trade-mark of a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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To Get Your “‘Hotshots’’ 
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Put These Diesel-electric Switchers to Work 
They'll Give You Yard Work that CLICKS 























on the Road FAST 
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F YOUR road boasts a fleet of these Alco- 
G.E. switchers, you’ve already stored your T IL 








switching problems in the comfortable corner of 
BIG WINDOWS AND A LOW HOOD give excep- 
tional visibility. The operator can see better, there- 
licked. But if you’ve not yet put these diesel- fore work faster and more safely. 


your mind that’s reserved for problems you’ve 


electrics to work cutting costs in your yards, 
we'd like to take just a few minutes to give you in 
1-2-3 order some of the big reasons why they can 


do your switching so much faster and cheaper. 


COMFORTABLE CAB, CONVENIENT CONTROLS 


provide ideal working conditions, promote oper- 
ator efficiency all day long. 


2» 


3 


PERFECT CO-ORDINATION between Alco’s 4-cycle 


engine and G.E.’s electric drive results in remark- 
ably rapid acceleration and high average and top 
speeds for given engine speeds. 


Ni 
STRIDE-AWAY POWER throughout the entire speed 


range of the locomotive results from full weight 
on drivers and G.E.’s patented split-pole exciter. 


_ ae 
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FAFNIRS AGAIN - 0x Twenty-five New Cars 


for Northwestern “400” Trains! 


After three million miles of satisfactory service from their Fafnir 
journals, C & NW has now ordered 25 more ‘400” cars built by 


Pullman-Standard. To these new cars, Fafnir Ball & Roller Journal 

















Boxes will bring their unbeatable combination of high capacity rolls, 
and balls to take end thrust ... positive lubrication at all speeds... 


hardened cast steel housing, reversible for double wear .. . rubber 


























insulation to deaden noise and vibration. Have you full facts on these 








economical journal units? The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR BALL & ROLLER JOURNAL BEARINGS 


THE ONLY COMBINATION BALL AND ROLLER JOURNAL BOX 
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Resistant to Wear 


To obtain and insure uniformly high hardness and uniform resistance 
to wear, Schaefer Brake Beam Hangers are heat-treated and oil- 
quenched by automatically-controlled equipment. Heating temper- 
ature is maintained within a few degrees by the most modern 
electrical control. Heating in a mechanically-operated rotary furnace 
determines to seconds the heating time of each hanger. Hence, the 
high uniformity of Brinell readings on test hangers — and the 
hanger after hanger uniformity of long life in service. Schaefer 
Equipment Company, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR LOWEST FOUNDATION BRAKE GEAR MAINTENANCE, SPECIFY 


CHAK BRER 


APPLIANCES THROUGHOUT 


LOOP, "'U’’ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS . BRAKE ROD-JAWS . WEAR PLATES 7G ee Ok ae. 
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Transporting Nations 
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30 Southern Pacific—4-8-4 Type 
40 Southern Pacific—4-8-8-2 Type 


20 Union Pacific 
4-8-8-4 Type 


20 Union Pacific 
4-6-6-4 Type 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS | 
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) Defense Materials 
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5B. & L. E. 
2-10-4 Type | Roanoke 


Tw a aa : 


3 Nashville 
Commonwealth Cast Steel 


10N. C. & St. L. Locomotive Devices 


4-8-4 Type Deflecting Pilots Tender Beds 


Locomotive Beds Teadestieliien 


Boxpok Driving 
Wheels Trucks 
Engine Trucks 


Trailer Trucks Waterbottom 
Ash Pans Tenderframes 





Fire Pans Tender Trucks 


On railroads throughout America, 
these devices are increasing locomotive 
availability by reducing maintenance. 


Ss ilk 
CORPORATION Granite city, ttt. 
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MANGANESE VANADIUM 
fox MAIN AND SIDE RODS 


Freight 
Locomotives 



















On 50 new Mohawk type locomotives delivered last year, New York Central specified 
normalized and tempered manganese vanadium for main and side rods, as does the 








Pilliod Company for modernized Baker valve motion parts on all locomotives. | 





The average of many tests before acceptance showed: 


MANGANESE VANADIUM STEEL 























Baker Valve Motion Parts 
Main Rods Side Reds Radius Arms Bell Cranks 
Y. P. Ibs. sq. in. 76,110 75,100 81,000 78,500 
Tens. Strength 103,410 103,100 106,500 99,400 
Efong., % in 2” 26.9 28.2 26.5 27.5 
Red. Area, % 63.0 60.1 64.1 65.9 








Parts for which normalized and tempered carbon vanadium steel is specified again 








showed: 
CARBON VANADIUM STEEL 
- P Transverse and | 
E Truck M 
“axles Crank Pins = 
Y. P. Ibs. sq. in. 63,870 62,320 63,440 
Tens. Strength 100,990 99,830 102,000 
Elong., % in 2” 26.9 24.9 25.5 
Red. Area, % 51.8 47.8 51.7 




















“For the best in PERFORMANCE 
with SIMPLE HEAT TREATMENT: 





MANGANESE VANADIUM 




















ROLLING ROLLING STOCK GATHERS NO LOSS! 
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Ease of application and re-application; high insulating 
efficiency and maximum operating economy in Unarco 
Steam Pipe Insulation aid in permitting maximum use 
of cars and locomotives — keep costs at a minimum. 
Unarco Insutape and Wovenstone will not shake down 
even under the most severe vibrations — always stay 
snug and firm against the pipe. This added insulating 
efficiency keeps rolling stock rolling —requires but a 


minimum amount of time in shops and roundhouses. 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE: CHICAGO 
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have been equipped with 
ASF side frames and bolsters 


A lot of side frames and bolsters? Yes... and they mean a lot 


of development work too. Over 40 years of it. For “The 


Aa Ll GN / t'/ G Foundries” has constantly improved designs to meet changing 


conditions. 


TR UW lb 4 S Self-Aligning Trucks are designed for today’s requirements 


... they stay on the job of moving heavy traffic. Maintenance 


e “@ est eee i eee i 
Utilize standard springs Fewe costs are low wheels are quickly removed springs are 


151 
number of parts ° Ec 
Easiest to shim ¢ 


Lowest cost. 


Br to most accessible ... and... large bearing areas between bolsters 


Lightest 


spect * and frames insure long wear. 


weight ¢ 


They are under 80,000 freight cars. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


































AMERICAN 
OPTICAL 
GOGGLES 


It is a byword in railroading to be “on- 
time”. . . on schedule. And when work-sched- 
ules are upset by eye injuries—major or minor 
—a part or the entire system can be adversely 
affected . . . money, time, man-power wasted. 

Insure the smooth, low-cost functioning of 
all your crews and departments by furnishing 
American Optical Goggles for every man in the 
mechanical, electrical, signal, trai service and 
maintenance divisions. The American Line 
includes the proper goggle for every, worker. 
And each American Goggle is light, cool, com- 
fortable . . . equipped with Super Armorplate 
Lenses (prescription-ground if desired in spec- 


tacle type goggles) for extra-impact resistance. American Optical Company 


Your AO Representative will gladly show 











you this famous line and explain the econo- és, Factories at Southbridge, Massachusetts 
mies of a well-planned eye protection program. get EYE ACCIDENTS OUT OF YOUR SYSTEM — 
WITH AMERICAN OPTICAL GOGGLES 
9784 
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Pullman-Standard welded bolster center fillers, 
These welded units may draft lugs and strikers are permanently tight. Purdue Uni- 


be . . - . 
incorporatedin steel =» ersity tests proved them to be stronger than conventional 
under-frames for all 


types of cars and all riveted designs. 
pat ee NE ERNE Damage to car structures and trucks sometimes resulting 


ments and centering 


a from loose rivets is definitely prevented. 


Experience with the thousands of installations we have 
made —some of them over ten years ago—testifies to the 
success and desirability of this construction. 

Why not write these welded units into your next speci- 
fication for new freight cars? 


U S. Patent No. 2,122,159 





PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“Look at the Record’ 
MORE THAN 


52,000 CAR SETS 
on 43 ROADS and 
Private Car Lines 


In Just a Few Years 


Representatives: 


Miller-Lewis Railroad Equipment Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Goodell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dudley A. Bonitz, Oxford, N. C. 
Ivan L. Ward, San Francisco, Cal. 
John S. Lemley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Consolidated Equipment Co., Montreal 
Canadian Appliance Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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BARBER STABILIZE 


YOUR TRUCKS 


INCREASED Car Repair Costs — 
INCREASED Lading Damage Claims 
—INCREASED Roadbed Mainte- 
due to HARD RIDING 
will add to your “head- 


nance ... 
CARS... 
aches” in the strenuous period just 


ahead — UNLESS the bouncing 


action of truck springs is controlled 


— and the best way is to BARBER 
STABILIZE your trucks. Also for 
rebuilt equipment — when new side 
frames and bolsters are required — 
don't forget to install BARBER 
STABILIZED PARTS. 


trouble-free 


Initial cost 
is low — long, 


life is assured. 


DESIGNED FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT SPRING PLANKS 


- ALSO WITH OR WITHOUT LATERAL MOTION 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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‘THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York LO} ob rer: t2X0) St. Louis Baltimore Boston San Francisco 
i ComOrbeb ere ADANAC SUPPLIES; LTD.., Montreal, Que. ‘ 























THOUSANDS OF PRESSED STEEL 


CARS Carry the Lead 
IN DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 









Typical examples of modern 
freight cars built by Pressed : —s 
Steel Car for dependable wera 


and economical operation. 


ORKING under tremendous pressure Defense Industry must depend upon the railroads for 
the transportation of raw materials and finished products. Freight cars must be provided that 
will operate over long periods with little maintenance and to the entire satisfaction of shippers. 


Pressed Steel Car Company has pioneered in the design and construction of all-steel railroad cars 
for over forty years. It maintains thoroughly efficient engineering and production departments 
capable of producing the most modern equipment and these facilities are at your disposal. 


PRESSED STEEL CAF 


oe . a. a 
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ATTENTION 


fo 


HOLD TENSION 
MAINTAIN CAMBER 
PROMOTE SAFETY 
INCREASE SERVICE-LIFE 


By specifying Grip Unit Nuts for your 

brake beams you have the assurance oRtle 

they will remain firmly in position, retain 

the camber and thereby create longer 

brake beam service life and lower main- 

tenance cost. May we send you samples 

and demonstrate? NOT 
GRIP NUT COMPANY, 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


FOR BRAKE BEAM TENSION RODS 
ea oO 
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UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


These organizations have joined forces to form the U.S.O.: the Y.M.C.A., 
National Catholic Community Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, National Travelers Aid Association. 











Well, here it is another week- 
end and I’m not a General 
yet. But give me time. 


Matter of fact, I have 
too much time on my hands—on 
evenings and weekends. 


The nearest village is 5 
miles away. All you find there 
is a general store, a garage 
and a canning factory—nowhere 
to go for any good clean fun, 
unless you drop in at a smoke- 
filled juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there’s a big fa- 
vor you can do me. The U. S. 0. 
is trying to raise $10,765,000 
to run clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with lounge 
rooms, dance floors, games, 
writing rooms. Places you can 
get a bite to eat without pay- 
ing a king’s ransom. 


I know you don’t have an 
idle million lying around, but 
if you could get the family 
interested and some of the 
neighbors, and if that hap- 
pened all over the country, 
the U. S. 0. could raise 
$10,765,000 overnight. 


I’d appreciate it a lot, 
Mom, and so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

Love, 
Bill 


They're doing their bit for you. Will you do 
your bit for them? Send your contribution to 
your local U.S. O. Committee or to U.S.O, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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OPEN YOUR HEART | ~ 
OPEN YOUR PURSE | 


GIVE TO THE _* 
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Tica probably not a spot in your 
yard where this outfit can’t get in — 
and work! It’s a “Caterpillar” Diesel 
D4 Tractor equipped with a Traxca- 
vator . . . able to maneuver in close 
quarters, and to shift from point to 
point at a good speed on its own self- 
laid, endless tracks. 

H. C. Clarke, Engineer, Maintenance 
of Way in the C., B. & Q. Yards, at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, says: 

“The machine has been most success- 
ful. Its performance very satisfactory. 
And the cost very much lower than that 
involved by previous methods.” 

Scoop. Lift. Haul. Dump. That’s 
the routine of this rig. And the jobs it 
does with its “elevator bucket” (which 
can be dumped at any point of its lift) 
are almost without end! 

Among other things, it can slope and 
widen embankments .. . clean out 
ditches and cuts .. . excavate .. . mix 
and load materials . . . pile trash... fill 
around abutments . . . handle snow. . . 
haul off-track equipment. And, for 


heavy pushing, a bulldozer can be 
attached in a matter of minutes! 

In other words, it will work not only 
in the yard but out beside the tracks. 
And out there, it’ll do its job at a frac- 
tion of the cost of work-train operation 
. . . while it keeps the track clear for 
your regular traffic! . 

As for the useful life-span of this 
machine, you can be your own judge. 
There are “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
with more than 20,000 hours of work 
behind them — and still going strong! 
Send for a copy of “On the Tracks to 
Profit with Off-track Equipment.” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 








@ The same “Caterpillar” Diesel D4 Trac- 
tor shown in the two pictures above. Here, 
however, the bucket has been removed and 
the bulldozer attached for leveling down 
refuse dumped from the cars in C., B & Q. 
Yards, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CATERPILLAR Qveséc 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS « 


ROAD MACHINERY 
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Snubbing action plus increased spring nest capacity 
Both provided by this (one piece) Volute Spring 


— ooo hee Life... 


@ Cushioning action and energy absorption are both supplied by a single unit of the Holland Friction 
Volute Snubber. No separate friction parts are used. 





That’s why Holland Snubber Springs have a more uniform action than other snubbers in which the ab- 
sorption depends upon the fit of several separate friction parts, even if the parts are manufactured to 
precision standards. 


IMPROVED HOLLAND STYLE A-6 SNUBBER 


Long life is a natural characteristic of the Holland Volute Snubber Spring, since it has greater friction 
area than other type snubbers. Uniformly long life has been accentuated in the Holland Style A-6 
by the following improvements. 








1. The development of a new process for heat- 2. The use of Silico-Manganese Steel for 
treating and quenching Volute Springs — greater resistance to fatigue and impact. 
a difficult problem because the spring 3. Special tapered mandrel coiling to provide 
section at the center of a Volute Spring is positive build-up of absorption, and auto- i 


much thicker than at the top and bottom. matic take-up to compensate for wear. 


We invite you to test the improved Holland Volute Friction 
Spring on some of your trucks subjected to severe service. ; 


Holland Snubber Spring 
completely assembled 
ready to slip into spring 
group. 


TS [ol MI LP TSI INT 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ABOVE .. . Picture of your Inspector vainly trying to find a 
“light-crack’’ in Refrigerator Car Equipped with 


CAD-Kp Hatch and Door Closures 


The Cap-Ko Closure for hatches eliminates 
the separate plug and the troubles and damages 
resulting when plugs get stuck. 





An air-tight seal for refrigerator car doors; 
protects lading, reduces icing costs. 


June 28, 194] 


1. ELIMINATE NECESSITY OF CLOSE TOLERANCES. 
2. PREVENT LIGHT CRACKS. 


COMPENSATE FOR DOOR OR HATCH SWELL OR 
SHRINK. 


ELIMINATE NECESSITY OF SPECIAL FITTING WORK 
ON EACH CLOSURE. 


PREVENT ROTTING AT SILL AND DOOR POSTS. 
6.-NEVER STICK OR WEDGE. 
A request will bring you data and information on Hol- 


land DOUBLE SEAL Closures for Refrigerator, Car 
Hatches and Doors. 


LI lel 


Te Dol MIP SITY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Several locomotive engineers at this terminal in- 
form me they have never operated locomotives 


which steam as easily and give as good perform- 


ance as with the present water treatment.” 


—Repnort of a Nalco Sewice Engineer 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


PAIGE-JONES CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6216 WEST 66TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The locomotive engineer — 
knows the results of Nalco 
Water Treatment. He finds 
that he is getting all the 
power his engine should 
deliver ... that he is mov- 
ing traffic on schedule... 
that the monthly mileage 
recordsoflocomotives have 
been greatly increased. 
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WHERE ECONOMIES 
AND FASTER SCHEDULES 
ARE VITAL... 


In these days of higher costs and ever increas- 
ing demands to speed up freight movements, 
the marked reductions in operating cosis and 
the faster schedules made possible with EMC 
Diesel Freight locomotives are of vital impor- 
tance to both the railroads and the Nation. Never 
before in all railroad history has any type of 
motive power provided so many possibilities for 
greater operating efficiency and economies. 











IN EVERY PHASE 
OF PERFORMANCE 
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~GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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Reliability under All Extremes of 
Loading, Scheciules and Climate. 


Hauls Greater Tonnage on Existing 
Schedules. 


Hauls Same Tonnage on Faster 
Schedules. 


Reduces the Number of Locomotives 
Required. 


Minimizes the Necessity for Helper 
Service. 


Improves Tunnel Operation with 
Smokeless Performance. 


Less Wear on Wheels and Rails— 
Lowers Track Maintenance. 


Reduces Cost of Operation and 
Equipment Maintenance. 


Protects Cars and Lading with 
Smoother Starts and Stops. 


Dynamic Braking Handles Trains 
Down Heavy Grades Faster—Safer— 
with Minimum Brake Applications. 


More Work — Lower Costs 
BIGGER PROFITS 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, 


BE tA 


BREIOHT LOCOMOMIVE 
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ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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\Wear-Resisting PR 


Insure Better Performance 

















record of locomotive performance is a record of the service 
built into its wearing parts. 


The fact that the majority of modern locomotives are equipped with e 
wear-resisting parts made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON is therefore highly significant. 


Significant — because modern locomotive performance records show 
high efficiency, high availability, low fuel consumption and economical 


maintenance. 


If you are looking for the most economical performance specify all 


of the H S G | Parts listed below. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr. / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 
Office & Works 


383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TO INSURE 
MAXIMUM SAFETY..... 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY... 


MAXIMUM AVAILABILITY 


FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


June 28, 194] 









Heavy Mountain type loco- 
motive in fast passenger and 





Heavy Santa Fe type loco- 
motive in freight service. 
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POSITIVE SAVINGS ASSURED WITH 
HENNESSY MECHANICAL LUBRICATORS 
APPLIED TO LOCOMOTIVE DRIVING JOURNALS 





freight service. 


HENNESSY MECHANICAL DRIVING JOURNAL LUBRICATORS have now 
made sufficient mileage on road locomotives to show correct cost of maintenance 
of the devicesand savings in lubricant, demonstrating conclusively that these 
items are lower than any other method of lubricating driving journals. Additional 
direct savings resulting from increased life of crown bearings, journals and hub 
faces, together with the intangible savings resulting from low operating temperatures, 
greater availability of locomotive, and absolute dependability on long fast runs 
make Hennessy Driving Journal Lubricators the answer to many of your locomotive 
problems. 


Hennessy Driving Journal Lubricators are in use on eighteen class | railroads and 
repeat orders for this type have been received from nine of these roads during the 
current year. 


HENNESSY LOSEICA TOR, CO. 


75 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. | 








Mechanical Lubricators for All Journals of Railway Equipment 








Heavy high speed articulated 
freight locomotive. 
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ves haul Southern Pacific money making passenger! 


of these modern high speed locomoti 
d with Valve Pilots as an assurance of efficient 


40 and merchandise trains. All are equippe 


locomotive performance on the road. The tape tells the story- 


comotives are now on order—Valve Pilot 


1941-ten GS-4. A fourth order—len more similar lo 
equipped? Certainly. 


ORPPRATION 


930 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Not just a water cup; 


Stream-lined 


WATER 
SERVICE 


today’s needs 


in railroad operation 


not just a cup dispenser — but 


a flexible service which can be fitted to the special 
requirements of your road; backed by over a quarter 


to American Railroads. 











Ajax Drinking Cup Service. 
The last word in simplicity 
—A sturdy, metal dispenser 
designed for beauty and 
economy of space, plus 250 
cups conveniently shaped 
to dispense one at a time. 
Also special recess dispenser. 











68 Prescott St. 


PACIFIC COAST 








century of experience in supplying drinking cup service 


Stream-lined, recessed dispensers 
for stream-lined trains. Modern 
steel dispensers for all types of 
cars. 


The compactness and trim beauty 
of Ajax Dispensers recommend 
them as the ideal appointment of 
crack trains. Automatic filling of 
thedispensers eliminates necessity 
of handling the cups themselves 
— result — clean cups for your 
most fastidious patrons. Prices 
and samples on request. 


AJAX 


DRINKING CUPS AND DISPENSERS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY, DIV. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


DIVISIONS OF U.S. ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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New catalog listing standard 
sizes Ex-Cell-O Railroad Pins 
and Bushings ... now serv- 
ing more than a hundred 
American Railroads. 
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BUCKEYE 


6and 8 wheel 


Vaalelsa 
Trucks 




























Freight and Passenger ..in all sections of the country 


have demonstrated 


OPERATING ECONOMIES 


due to 


Reduced Weight ... Fewer Wearing Parts ... Positive Equalization 


THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS COMPaee 


Manufacturers of Couptiers, Truck Frames and Bolsters, 








Draft. Attachments ahd Tender Trucks 


NEW YORK COLUMBUS, OHIO CHICAGO 


ASHTON Safety Valves and Gages 


FOR MODERN en 
— SAFETY VALVES — 


Many of the modern high-pressure locomo- 
tives have been equipped with the new style 
type FC-10 muffled and FC open pop safety 
valves. These safety valves meet increased 
evaporating efficiency on high-pressure loco- 
motives and have operated efficiently over a 
period of ten years in road tests and on loco- 
motives carrying pressures up to 300 pounds. 
Ashton valves have now been on the market 
for more than half a century. They combine 
the very best in materials and workmanship 
for utmost accuracy and safety. 


—GAGES— 


The Ashton improved dust-proof illuminated 
dial locomotive gage 52 DI-5 has a 634” 
double dial with the pilot type on the fire- 
man’s side graduated in two pounds incre- 
ments through a range of the last hundred 
pounds. This permits quick readings with 
greater facility. The other side which faces 
the engineer is direct reading from zero to 
the maximum pressure. These gages are 
furnished for standard graduations of 300, ’ F 
P : Ashton 52DI-5 Double Dial Locomotiv 

400, 500 and 600 pounds and with white showing Picanetate Side with Pilot astiogs 
Ashton FC 10 Safety Valve porcelain “‘non-glare”’ enameled dials. Engineer’s Side reads from 0# to 500# 
always sensitive and reliable 


The Ashton Valve Company 


161-179 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, BOSTON, MASS. 
21-23 Albany Street 400 W. Madison Street 606 Howard Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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BECAUSE Over 70% of All Freight 
Damage Occurs in Cars Loaded 
Less than Capacity. 


Bolster springs designed for the maximum capacity of a 
car obviously cannot provide the fullest protection for 
half or light loads. 


Under such conditions the decreased protection afforded 
by the springs should not be further reduced by any 
device that snubs on the DOWNWARD movement, 
thereby increasing the already excessive spring capacity. 


The SNUB-UP UNIT, as its name implies, snubs only 
on the UPWARD movement of springs, preventing 
lading damage due to excessive spring oscillation, but 
at the same time permitting free downward movement 
and unretarded cushioning effect. 


The performance of any A.A.R. Truck, conventional or 
spring plankless, can be improved 50 to 65 per cent by 
this outstanding development. Cost is moderate—only 
a slight change in the bolster casting at the ends is 
required—no change in side frames. 


Applied to old cars as well as new, SNUB-UP UNITS 
will effect savings you can’t afford to overlook. 


PROTECT YOUR LIGHT LOADS 
— THE CAUSE OF OVER 70% OF 
LADING DAMAGE CLAIMS 


RAILWAY TRUCK CORP. 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


THE TRUCK OF FEW PARTS 








FF” FomtheEarlyPeriod WO 
7 of thelelegraphtothepresent \¥ 
remarkable development inthe field of Electricity ‘Yi 


Hh fact that itisthe most reliableand 
\ permanent insulation known 
Be THe KERITEMALSTE COMPANY INS 


om FRANCis! 














AIR VALVE FOR 
SANDERS 


Handle in closed position 







Warning 
port 





Forward 
sander 


Double 
~ Air Valve 

Type E Pipe to main reservoir 
The Hanlon double air valve, controls the air to both 
forward and rear sanders. This valve has a composition 
stem with an oil treated leather washer, which prevents 
any leakage of air. The valve can be easily repaired 
by replacing the leather washer. This valve supplies 
the correct amount of air to the sanders and can be 
used with any style of sander. 


Hanlon Locomotive Sander Co. 
WINCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ralston Steel Cars hee 7 Step With Today's — AND TOMORROW'S — Needs 


National Defense puts a tremendous load — 
and a grave responsibility — on the railroads 
of America. It demands higher speeds, longer 
hauls, heavier loads, heavier schedules, and 
more rolling stock! 


Ralston Steel Cars are designed and built to 
meet these extra demands — and more! They 
give you a wide margin of rugged depend- 


ability! 


RALSTON 


Modern, straight-line freight-car production 
methods, pioneered by Ralston, assure con- 
sistent high quality, accurate adherence to 
specifications, and numerous production 
economies. That’s why Ralston rolling stock 
keeps rolling longer, with lower maintenance 
costs. Submit your requirements to Ralston. 
Write today! 


Steel Car Comnany 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














One Step in the Right Direction 
and you’re in HOTEL CLEVELAND 


* It’s as easy as that to be in Cleveland’s 
most convenient, most friendly hotel. Hotel 
Cleveland is directly connected with the Union 
Passenger Terminal and a modern garage. 
Located on Public Square Park, at the heart of 
the city, all through motor routes come right to 
our door. Convenient, too, for theatres, stores, 
boat docks, Stadium, Auditorium, and every 
part of the city. May we welcome you to 
Cleveland on your next trip here? 


Rooms from $3 | 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 














Hanlon 
Water Gauge 
No. 5 


This gauge gives a 6” reading 
of the water level. The water 
shows distinctly Black against 
White steam as illustrated. 


This gauge requires no guard 
which would obstruct the 
view of the water level. 


The usual practice is to 
change the glasses in the 
gauge every six months. 


Sizes Manufactured 


No. 5 with seven glasses 6” 
reading. 

No. 6 with nine glasses 714” 
reading. 

No. 7 with 14 glasses 1214” 
reading. 


No. G5 with 14 glasses 6” 
reading with 2 views at 
an angle. 


HANLON GAUGE 
GLASS C0. 


Winchester, Mass. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT #37 PLASTIC 


FLOORING USED AND SPECIFIED FOR 


rT 


RECONDITIONING AND NEW LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 


DOREX ODOR ADSORBER PANELS 
FOR AIR-CONDITIONED CARS 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a tiete: 





GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 





TUCO SEAL TAPE FOR SEALING JOINTS 


OF STEEL SHEATHED BOX CARS 


PRODUCTS CORP’N. 
PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 



































EDUCATIONAL 








DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 
for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 

FREE. 


THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 








100-ton ELECTRIC SWITCHING 
LOCOMOTIVE, S. G. 


Baldwin-Westhse.; 1500 v. D. C. 

full load, 750 v. half speed. New 

1930. Overhauled. Ready for serv- 

ice. EXCELLENT CONDITION. 

—also— 

25-Ton 0-4-0 Davenport Loco., 
S. G. EXCELLENT CONDI- 
TION. NEW FLUES. 

2, 42-Ton 0-4-2 AMER. S. G. S/T 
LOCOS. EXCELLENT CON- 
DITION. 

6, 55- to 75-TON 0-6-0 SWITCH- 
ERS. 

OTHER LOCOMOTIVES, TOO. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
36 years’ experience 


13486 S. Brainard Avenue 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Illinois 





NEED DUMP CARS? 


Immediate Delivery: 


12, 30-yd. Clark, d/t doors 
12, 24-yd. Koppel 
11, 20-yd. Koppel 
8, 20-yd. Western 
24, 16-yd. Western 


Illustrated specifications available 
OTHER TYPES OF CARS TOO 


Also Locomotives, Cranes, Shovels, 
Etc. 


ISP’s popular Wearever PENCIL 
sent to all Responders 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


36 years’ experience 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


WANTED 


(Not for MURDER but for WAR 
Emergency!) 


GONDOLAS;; all steel 
HOPPERS; steel 
FLATS 

BOX 
REFRIGERATOR 
TANK 

DUMP;, air 


Even if only fit Jor *‘industrial’’ 
: usage 


CAR .REPAIR PARTS 
also WANTED. 


Request our popular WEAREVER 


Pencil when responding 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


36 years’ experience 
ve 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 








RAILROAD PERSONNEL Ex- 
ecutives interested in establishing 
centralized department can have 
services of experienced transpor- 
tation man permanent or temporary. 
Address Box 562, Raitway AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York, 
1 





A man with ten years experience 
developing, operating and main- 
taining rail flaw detector cars 
seeks a railroad interested in build- 
ing and operating their own rail 
detector car. Capable of rail in- 
spection in service and at mill; 
also rail data, cropping plant, 
generally assist rail program. Col- 
lege graduate, deferred draft. Now 
employed. Address Box 563, Ratt- 
way AGE, 30 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y: 














Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 


reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 


York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 


following issue to new address. 


In sending noti- 


fication of change always include the old address as 


well as the new. 
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DUNER 
WATER CLOSETS 


FOR RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS 
DEPENDABLE — SANITARY 
ECONOMICAL 


Duner Company 
107 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 

















RECONDITIONED FREIGHT CAR PARTS 
30 - 40-50 TON CAPACITIES 
MOUNTED AND LOOSE WHEELS 
— 

BRAKE BEAMS - LEVERS - BOTTOM RODS 
DRAFT GEARS - ALL TYPES 


COUPLERS -— TYPE ‘“‘D”’ ‘‘E”? MCB 
BOLSTERS - SIDE : RAMES - ALL CAP. 


Complete Stock - Write Us Your Needs 


ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 


332 So. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














| CRANES 
oles?) MOT DIESEL — ELECTRIC 
OR te 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°USiRYs- Me 





KING PACKING PARTS 
of Standard Design 


i 
' 
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RINGS 
SPRINGS—SLIDING PLATES 
RETAINERS—SHELLS 


In Stock for Prompt Shipment 


The U. S. Metallic Packing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Representatives in Canada: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., Montreal 











RAILROAD FLAT CARS- REBUILT 


Fish Belly Underframes - Steel Side Frames 
40-TON CAPACITY - COMPLETELY OVERHAULED 
® 
Your inquiries invited 


ERMAN-HOWELL & CO., INC. 
332 So. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














GOLD 


yon STEAMELECD 
U A P ECIALTE AT N 


Q@OLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
NEW YORK 














Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buiptic and Spiral SE RINGS p2fSsz. 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
**Coil-Elliptic”? groupings 
Washington, D. C New York 
3723 Grand Central Terminal 


ui .C. Chicago 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 1401 Fisher Bldg. 








How Kinnear Rolling Door Efficiency 
Helps Cut Freight-Handling Costs 









By coiling compactly above the opening, Kinnear Rolling 
Doors (1) make all floor, wall and ceiling space usable, 
(2) open out of reach of damage by trucks, cars, wind, 
etc., (3) always open freely over close-by materials, snow, 
ice, and irregular ground or flooring, (4) clear the entire 
doorway in a single, quick operation, (5) allow all light 
from windows, skylights and overhead fixtures to facilitate 
operations at doorways. Rugged durability and all-steel 
protection against fire, intrusion and the elements are 
other Kinnear advantages—proved by almost half a century 
of nationwide use! Write for details! The Kinnear Mfg. 
Company, 2020-40 Fields Ave., Celumbus, Ohio. 




















Saving Ways IW ‘ A 5 
in Doorways. 
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UNIT TRUCK 


APPLICATIONS 
ARE GROWING 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS 


Unit Trucks were first exhibited at the A. A. R. Convention in 
Atlantic City, June 1937. They were exhaustively tested for over 
two years and approved for interchange in Jan. 1940. From that 
time on progressive railroad managers have realized the money 


saving possibilities of Unit Trucks with the following results. 


Orders placed 1937 to 1939...........0 00.02. 12 car sets 
ee eer nee 718 car sets 
Orders placed first six months 1941...............8,015 car sets 
Orders placed, grand total to date................. 8,745 car sets 


A Word to the Wise is Sufficient 


Approved for interchange. 


Full information as to licensees authorized to man- 
ufacture Unit Trucks will be furnished upon request. 


UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION 


140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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